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PREFACE 


DESiC!itiBiE:ro in a sennit ence or twoi,, thiis booik, is; an ainetrnpl tO' 
dO' twoi things.. First.,, to give adolescent boys and gitrls. some' 
C'Omiec'pilioim 'Oif'Man asi an €¥'olvin:g; tbeing,,, and to indicate the 
m'ay in which his ]bod,y,,, hisi miind!^ his religion and, his social 
orgamisa,tion have: all develoiped throngh the' ages'i... Secondiiy,, 
against the faaclkgronnd thus, provided., tO' suggest, the atti- 
tude' oF mind w'hich gives; most hope of solving the: many 
problems w^hiich press hardily upon man to>i-dlay., A fall 
account of thic reasons which h-avelcd me to c:omhine thte:se 
aims is: given in a separate booifellet,, wri,tten for’ the use oF 
teachers,, and ohitainable ffrom the' pulbllishe'rs., But a brief 
statC'-ment is. desirable here. 

Tie: boo'ik ha.s grown out of a course of-lecture-discnssfons 
given,, once weekly thronghowt tie ^fcar’.,, to the Vlth Form 
of a Loi’ndon, sccomdary schoNof, I gav-e the kc:t'uires:,,, the Form 
w,as: respo'nsilble for the discussions.;; 1 then revised the le'C'-- 
turcs in the light of the' discussions;.. This Form, contains boiys. 
and gir'ls. w’ho«e ages, vary from :sixteen to^ eighteen years., 
'ivh.o arc appiroaching the end of their' school c:on;rse',, ;and 
who' are dev’O'ting the grcat€;r' part of their' time: to s;peciali,:se'd 
istndy in cither the humanities, or' science,. I .am -ciuite: in 
agrecme.nt •wit in the usual vie'W tha,t there shonuild, be som,€: 
amiount of sipecialisation ,at the to p^ of a :seconda,ry school.,, 
but it has ;al'vv.”.a'ys. s’cemed! to me ess'entiai tih,at,,, if boys and 
girls of th'iis age are' to atte^mipt even the rudimentis of 
speci.alisattiion„ 'p.ariicu,iar' care should be taken tO' prev€n,t 
their' inlercsits. from becoralng' na,'rrow.'ed,,, and tO' keep their 
O'iutloo4s. as. 'wliJe .a, si po,ssiblc., An e:fiI<ort should! Ibc mia,d€'j, in 
O'ther v/ordiSj,i fO'i encourage th,e growth of some kind of philo- 
sophy of life — ‘noit indeed: by expounding to boys and girls 
the tcach€:r'"s. 'phil'QS’ophy (which 'may be, .a, good one, foir him 
ibut ,a, bad one Ibir' the’m)i,„ but by helping' thc:'m loi ge:'fe som,€ 
acquaintance, w'ith tho;S€ broad facts of humi.a,;n ex.'perience 
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omt of which an cdncaled pcrrson will cwcntuiallly constmici 
his; owin philosio'pliy oflfc; 

I ha¥€ tried th,€:riefor€: to' wrorlk onl mith. my own clasaesj 
a, coKJiinse: whicti m^ould present those; facts,, not dojgmatically 
hot in sneh a. v/ay as toi epicourage' disciussi'On of them; 
W'hich,, 'wliile: co'veriing a wide range of topiics,, m^oiiild re;late; 
those topliciS to each other in such a manner as t'O create' 
iSiOmc' sen'sie of the wnity of'knowi'edge;; and which 'wo'nid have 
a, definite hearing npon the att,titnde' these pupils would 
adopt tO' the probil'cms of citizenship con fro"n ting them when 
they leave school.,, (For even/ p'upil they send on to the 
unive'rsity.,, sehoo'ls: se'nd five or ten oiujI int,o the m^orld.,,) And 
above all^ in wO'Aing oiuit the course' I have' tried to*; aronse 
some; sense' of that Linkage of past and present.^ a, realisation 
of which is; essential to a proper understanding of the proh^ 
lems,, v/'hether soiciai^ political or' scientific,, 'of modern life,. 
Thiis hoo'ilk is: the [result. 

'The book,, I a:m glad to say^ fits no examiination s/ilahusi 
whate'ver. Biscaminatio'ins have their place';;; but twelve years'" 
experience as: an C'xamincr' has not imhued me wiith any 
desire; tO' bring the whole of a school curriculum under' their 
influence. If this: book, docs anything' at all tO' e:.ncoiurage' a 
broader ontlook upon life in some of the people whO' read 
it,„ I shall not be disturbed by the know^Icdge that it has not 
dirc;c:tly helped a single boy or' girl to obtain a Higher Schoo'il 
CfcrtificatC'.. I hope it will h,a,ve: done; :sioi indirectly., Blut 
thc;rc are 'things in life which are moire important than 
e'xa,mina,tions:,. 

'The: hook is so 'ViVide in its scO'pe th,at, it 'Ought really to 
have been 'written by Mmeonc: who i,s at once ,a philosopher,,, 
an astrono'mer',,, a, biologist,,, an .anthropolbgist., a ■psiychoil'Qgi:s:t,,, 
a theologian^ a historian and ,a sociologist., And if‘ anyone: 
'thinks that t.his implies a, bigger carg'o than any one; man is: 
Ikely loi be; able to bring tO' port., let him 'visnaisc the alter- 
native:,,, whieh 'is th,a,t, the se:p,arate chapte^rs: should h,ave: ibicen 
written, by difflercet, specialists., And tha,K, wo'iuld have been 
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fatal ftOi tlic object O'f this boot,, which is^ nothing if it is not 
a u’tuilBed whole,. 1 1 is a boot, mol am cmcyclopaedia., Bet I 
am w^C'IJ avrare of'irmy own limittatioes!; amd I tmow^' that the 
most I cam hope: for iisi th,a,t any .astroimomcr' into mhose* handls 
this, hoot may happem toi fall will thimt that I most be a 
psychologistj, and that a psychologist w:ill simppose that I am 
a theologian. So" perhaps; it ‘will be better' toi slate at once 
that I am none of these things.,, that the boc'h is largely 
dcri^'ative, amd th,at im some of the' s.ebjiects. diisicesscd I 
C'.a:m only claim to' be:, as. the .a,matomists say,, "'"omc: bone 
ahead*''* of my ptipils* My point of view.^ is. simply that of a 
teacher; and the book has been written in the hope: that it, 
may s:timel!.atc: other te.a,chers ,amd their pupils; tO' .attempt 
similar wort, im a, be;tter 'w.a,-y., 

My mediicine,, hoiwever, ha:s; per'hap;s thi:s to recomm<tmd 
it, that it has; beem tried on the dog'.. When the dbg bec:.amc; 
;5;ick (hi™ ofte'n did) I altered the prescription .a little; and 
tried agaim... This; booh, merely represen, ts; the latest version 
of the prc,si:Tiptioe,„ arrived at .after :somc: years; of experi- 
mentimg.. Noi one knows better than the a,uithor tha,t, iitt is; 
not the final one',. 

.A w,Oi!rd of caution should be added,. My ow.n pupils are 
:soi accustom, €:d tO' :scein,g me m.akc miistakes. even in the; :suibi«' 
jiect in 'which they s.u,ppose: me to be a s;pecialist that thiey 
hav’C mo lcrapt.a,tion lOi take raiy s;tat€m€mts tooi seriously 
'v.v."hc:n I e:mbart upon .a w'ide:r' snibjeci matte:r.. 'They are ion-' 
bi[lus.himgly sc:cptical of m.a.ny of the opinions I offer.. 'That is 
w'hat I would have' them be. But other readers, ought, toi be 
w'ariied that this, booh, is s.ugges,tive' rather' lh,ian authorit.a» 
livc„ amd that though I have' done my best, to be; fair toi all 
points; of view 1 have c.€rt,aiiiiily made; many c:ontroversial, 
statements.,, This^ is ;soi obviously the casie in the; chapter on, 
relig'ion th,;at, it was w-ith consideria,bk' hesitation that, I com- 
;mi,tted it to' p.a,p€r at, all,., I would not have done; sO' but far’ 
the fce:ling' that tO' omit religion endrely 'would be; to' stultify' 
my whole: ;s;c:hc;m€.., Th,e: r€.a,der should regard that, cbaptcir' 
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merely ays me map's view of a coptrovcinsiial bmt vital suilh-' 
jiccit,, and labonld ithink of it m a, challcfpgc t'O' himsicif itO' 
examine Khe reasiO'insi for' lis. own faith., 


I have tO' acknowledg'd much valniable hellpi given me' by 
many colleagues, and friends.. The book wasi never disenssed 
with, Mr Lowesi Dickinson.,, .but ilhose who kn,<e;'w^ him 'will 
sec ho'fcv much It <qw« to hisi wTitlngs and! iwil suspect a, 
deeper debt., Sir P'ercy Mime has; read the' entire manuscript 
twice and has allowed me to' draw freely upon the fruits; of 
hiis wide reading, ;; every C'hia,pte,r of the book owes something' 
ftO' his. encourag'cment and .advicc', Mr J. H., Simpson has 
criticised the i!man,uisic:ript from a dlifferent an,glc„ and I hav'C 
made soime important modificatioins in consequence; Mrs. 
M. M,., Chccks.field,, Miss; M. C'lapbam and Mr* C., H. 
Dohins'onji s.pcci.alist:5; in diifeirent s'ubjectsif, b,ave: revised, 
certain chapters; from, their own pointe of view.,, Miss Cl. C.., 
Gra,veson,,.lMiss!A., M.„ Richardson and Mr J. W. Withrington 
discussed the; pl.a:n of the: book 'with, me' at an early stag'd; 
.and have detectteid various; errors; since’;; lam much indebled 
'tO' all three.., ffw'Iisa. Richardson h,as. alsO' v'd'rifi,c:d all! my 
qU'Otationsi a,ed! hi.a,si compiled thc'S'Ccond Appendix.. Fin, ally 
there is Mr' R., D'. Morss, whose, .services to this book h.a,ve 
far transcended 'those which ,an a,ul.har' has. any right, tO' 
expect of his. publi.sher., The fact, that m,y friends; differ 
amooijg themselves aibou't .some of the topics; discussed in the 
booik .has .made their' cri'ticisms. all the more' helpful and! 
iluminating to me,; b'Ut it abo' ma,kes'. it desir,able to remind! 
th,€; .read,€;r' that an, a,'ulhor'''s; friends have 'no responsi,bility 
for the oipinions he, offers.. 


Bi.., A., H., 
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ID,. MAKi AN!e> THE UiNI¥E'RSE 

'The di-iUeT'ienie aspects, of tfiKC study o«r mian,., M.a:a is. am, 
oirg.aTiism wtiiclhj (i) grows.;; (ii'Ji interacts witli its; enviroiii-' 
merit., Ev'ctiition of miam's pthuysical environmeet: tbe 
stars;; the sine; the earth; iifeoim thee-arth; imae.., The trela- 
liiw'C insilignilficanicc of mae: he; is. smalli; chiildish; toecly; 
mortal,. The sigeilScaece of mae: his siuip/ival of ae ue- 
firieedly einviro'iemieet;; his. ieteJlIigcecc; his; self-co'nscioies- 
ncss., Hiisi attemipt toi endeestaed the ueiverse;;, sciicetific 
method; the aibstract natuire of scicecc',. Mae the poet 
and the dlreamicr., O'uir linall estimate of man''si sigei- 
iica'ncc terns oin .a jiedgmeet of vallees.,. 


IL THE ORO'WTH O'F M!AN’'s. BOi|D'¥ 

'The scientific atm,os.]pihere in the nieeternth center)^, 
Darv/inisim., The evidence lor the th,eory of evohiitioe,,. 
'The miethod of evolution,. 'Thc' straggle ffoir eMstence:,., 
IN.atiuirai .selection., Acquired characters:,. How mj.amm.alls 
dev'clopcd when they tooik tO' livieg' in treejs;., LoiO"Mng 
[backward:: the search for the “'missing link" — J:a,vae Ma,n,,„ 
Piltdo"wn Mae,,„ P'e:ki:ng Man.. Loo^king forward: some 
SI peculations.. Will eian becom.e e:Nctinct?' Hiow.' w.iil he 
.react tO' his. new.^ environment? Will he* hecome* ;more: 
sipecialis'edf? Willi h,e; hecomc' able toi eo'ntrol hi:s own, 
future?' 


0:1.. THE ORO’WTH OiE MAN''’'S. MI'N'O' 

The conce;pitt of the bod,j“mind« Birain,;, its fumcdofisi,., 
Ani.mal lheha,vi,our,. Instinct.. The miodifiic.ation of be- 
ha,viou,:r'.. JHIoViV ;in,t,elJigeii,c:e diffeirs from instinct., Man .as: 
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tlbc: oi'iiilcrame of '‘"gowrallisedi* iiistiiicts:;; hisi cooscqucmt 
raced for shelter arad liirairarag;. The power O'f accum'iiiulal-' 
irag experience:,, ffa,lbLt;; cijsto'niij intdligmce., The evolu- 
tioi'ci of speech aiiid of absiHract thought:.. Mara,'*'si traditio-o.., 
Some; preserail prohlemsi: the siujlblimation of instincts.;; 
c:reative impplseis in modern society;; the use and ia,lbuise: 
of habit.,, 

i¥„ T.H'E G'ROIWTH OF WANE'S K^MLIGIO'M 

Man has: probably never been without a, relligron of';soLme' 
iiraid.,, RcJigiion, seems. tO' cxpF€.siS! a fundame:ntal ncedL, 
The growth of religioMis id€,asi,, Their gradual purifica,- 
tion, 'with the growth of nTj,a:n*'s ira:tc:]lgenjcc.„ The s:ub- 
jective v.aliiie of religion.., Has: it an olb]c:c:tive' value? 'This: 
is. a point, 'mhich, .argnimerat cannot decide,, for belief in 
religion rests ultimately not upon an argument, but upon 
an experience'.., The; t;r,ans'cendent naluire; of the ex;pieri«' 
ence.,, Confiii:sioi;n of an intclectual doctrine and a, spiritual 
experience:. The difficulties of expressing' the Teliigion oif 
the: heart'*’ in, an institutional form,.. Some form of i,n- 
stituttional religion may .neve:rthcles;s be neccs-siary., M(En 
,are' often in the grip of religion, even whc:n they deny all 
its: doctrine;si„ 

V., TH'E G',EOiW."T'il, O'F MAN'*'s. SIO'CIETY 

'The m^orld,-w.’'idc' organisation, of the; Gre,at Society., 
,M,<od<e:rii man .h,asi lost hisi independence,; the, con,ditioin;s 
of modem life: mate c:o^opera,tiQin essenliaL, The cvolu-' 
ti,on, of ;SiOciely from small group;® and tribes.: primLitive 
barter' an,d mod,€rini, trade* Restriction of liberty an in- 
evita,b.le' result, of social organiisia,itioe (thouig;h hu;ma,n 
being!® would not, he '’free* even, as savage;®, , ,for' they 
a,€inow'l,ed',ge a, moral law^)., The; need, for l;a,w; th,(e: de- 
pen, dcncc of libcrfj^' upon la,w\; and the; abuses, of liw'., 
Loo(kinijg;forw'ard:', other [kinds of organisation;;; the: Le.a,gu,c: 
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(af'Nlaitroimsi:;, inlcrnalEoiBalcoHoperiralioo,; lie need ferloog:-^ 
range planning. 


¥!,. PM,OCEE,!S!!5l 

The: icatures of 'the human drama, appe:a:r to' be,: chan,g:e,; 
ch,an,ge; a,ri!sing' from, the in,fiera,c:tlion, Ibellwecn man a,nd 
his environment; change in the directlioni of increased, 
control over that environmentl.; and mind, influencing; 
change;,. Pirogress: in any age depends^ upon a, .small num,- 
her' of 'people,,, v/hoi themselves depend, upon an inherit- 
ance; from the past. The; contributioins of' different civil- 
isations; loi progress;,. P'rogress. is; neither automatic; nor 
unilbrm,,, nor a movement in any fixed, direction;; hut, it 
isi nevertheless a, reality,., 

¥ii:., AND VIII., THE, USE OiF MANlbs MIN’B 

Man'^'iSi mastery O'f’ hisi physical en,viriOnmenit ,stand;s in 
sharp contrast to hiis failure' to' solve llhe 'problems of his 
political org,anis,allion.. The' diffficul'ty O'fbringi'ng intelli- 
gence; tO' bear u;pan e'C'Oinomics, and sociology., Man is 
misled by 

'( iji his ca,'pacilly lor self-dece'ptioe,. He does, not knoiw 
h<ow hisi min,d works. Hisi beliefs. 'd'O 'n-oit u,suall'y rest, 
up'on intellect uai arguimentsi; he; co'nstrucis the' argu- 
ments in an attempt toi jiustify the beliefs.;; 

fi) his e.:motionsi,. As ei'mi'Oition increases;,,, the critical 
sense; declines;,.. Em'Otio'nal thinking in ponlitics and in. 
time of ¥/ar., The' emotional tone of’W'Ords; 

(iii'J his ,sugg;esi'tibility. Ptesi p'ropag.an'da talers; ,a,d'van.-' 
tage; of this 'meakness;;; 

(iv)i log;ic;;al errors:,. Arg;uiment by analogy;;; its; usC' and, 
a,lbuse;;; 

fv) .a confusion, between, obisi€;rv,a,'ti,on, and inference.. 
The difficult,y of telling the; truth.. 
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Biu^t iBidcligeinycc m no monris dhaiii a tooll; man nerds alsioi 
ideals and comiragc. 'Tlhe: derpcir' imeaming' Entdligence: 
can give b'O'ith tiO' idealsi and tO' conrage:,., Id mill oo'Bvert a, 
vagTiie' idealistic, fancy into' an infijirmcd idcalis-m.,, mill 
indicate: dhe steps by wltiich ilie ideal may be realised and 
mill pnrify the ideal itself., It willll al,so'i sa.ve coiiiragc from, 
isipending; itself fruLillessly in peliciesi of mere violence:,., 
'The: kind, of oaiiu,ia,ge: m^hich naight transform the. m^O'urld,,.. 
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MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 



It isi iBCi' soQin tthat, I aniu dooc for' 

1 wofidlex wlfial 1, was bcgim for'., 

am a JHomA'sMm Ckeilmkam Ckmmkp'm'd' 

‘‘'‘'"Tbe: stars*'*',, she: vw']bispcrs,ji '“'“'hlindiy rTinnni.,*'" 

TEIMN'^i'SOfW 


'V'Vhjat?' Dto- yoim suppose l[llia,t n'OwlieJDe: else: Lmj 

tlic vasiC, (C3c;pcaEru5cai of infiniLly,, is, artylhijoig at ,all tliat is 
alirvx? 

FMlAA's:: We Uhint ill. likely ttjha,(l omr plameC aiomc h,as 
the elcmemts ,anidl the: Kcimjperallurc'aiii'dl the jgra.vity whereicu 
ai'CKcl, w'herclby lile; is: possible., 

Sa.y ra,th,eir' wlierein, aiadj w!h,eireby , boidi.es iiIk,(E' yoursi 
comuild come iintlo being aumd endure., Biut dJoi you cO'Oceive,, 
you litde: micn., ilhaC, tthe subtle hre of' life ca,_^jsiha.bit noi 
oitlier' mite:gii,[imjenitsi tbau those tha,t so'i grossly oosic: you i,'n? 
Or tha,t, se:;ns€s, soi lew/' and, crude asi iho'se yiou possessi €a,trt] 
preserilbc' how' higher isouils, .may live: and ha,ve their being,?' 
No',! the woirM. is: full of gods,, asicendiing t.h,e golden stairs,, 
although your feeble visionj cannoit see them,. Rising out 
ofthc' d,eep abyss,, the long ascent o.f'life' reaches up' i,iitoi 
the hca,v€n of heawens.;; and of that, chain you,, on, your' 
little step,,, are Ibiiiit one .sunall link,. For the whale universe; 
groans ,and tra,v,ails to,ge:lhcr ttO' accamp-iisih. ,a, purpose; 
more: a,ugusl than you, divine:;; and of that,,, your' gpesscsi 
at, 'iGrood a,nd Mvil are: but wa.veri;og .symbols., Yet, dart 
though your night, he and stumbling' your' :sitt,episi„ your 
hand is upon thc' clue. Nourish then your imagiea,tiaiiO;, 
strengthen your will, a,nd, purify your love™ For' wha.t, .im- 
a,ginatti,oni ,anlicipa,tesi shall be achi,eved,, wfiat 'will pursucsi 
',s.h;allil be done,, a.nd, what, love seeks, shall be, revealed:., 

LiOWNElSi .OiKC M 
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A Dr 'T',. E,. Lawson ha:s^ recently pubilisihcd an inltcc- 
esilLng prescriptioe., If yo#, take: 

ceouglli m^aler toi fii a ten-galom barrel; 

cinoiigh fat for seven bars of soap; 

carboii, for 900O' lead pencils; 

phtoisphorij^s for' 2'200i mateh-bead's; 

iron for one: mjedium-sized nail; 

liinne: cnongb KO' mbittcwasli a, ciiicken coop;; and 

;s:mall quianttittiies of magmesium and isimlphrjir 

yoiu g;€t,„ apparently.,, a Man.. Ttiat is;,, indeed,, what he 
is, or one of the things, he isi:: a block of carbon, phos- 
phorus:.,, iron and a few more ingredients,, bonnd to-' 
getthcr with a liberal dose: of water. In individuals the 
propO'trtioins vary — a Mussolini, for instance, would 
perhaps have: m'Ore iron; oithe:rs may c:ontain more 
soft soap. To make' a man, you just mix these things 
together' in the rig'hl propoirtions. and in thc' rig'ht. ■way,., 
Thal'*s all. 

An attractive theory .. 

A physicist wonld put the: matter rather' differently 
He w'O'uld siay that man is, in part, an, imme'nse' col- 
lectio'n of minute electric, charges,, 'v.^hirling round in 
coimplicated orbits; .and that the: rest of him,, b'y far' 
the; larger' p,art, of his; bulk,, is. mere: cmptin'€ss.,., The: 
chemist, thinks of man -asi being’ chiefly water and, th,e: 
physic, is t thinks of him as chiefly a vacunm; and they 
are both ri,ght,.. It is; true',, .for iost,ance.„ th.at i,f many's. 

my Bi 
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body wcrc' analysed in a chemistry laboratory, somcj- 
thing like the above list of products would result. It 
would be far more difficult, butt coiuceivably piossible, 
ttO' rwerse: the' process, and by assembling these clc:- 
meuls iui the right way tO' construct a. synthetic man. 
But there' is one good reason why no' one is; likely to 
waste his time in atteimpiling it. For' the result w^ould 
be a dead man. No' onc' has yet constructed in :a 'Cbc'm- 
istry laboratO'Cy any foirm of life: at all. It is O'Oly 
Niatur'e’Si laboratory.' which has prodneed ;a living man. 

Chemical analysis, is. a good scin/.'ant but a bad 
master. Applied to the human bo'dy, it. 'Can find out 
some: useful things;; it can assist in the' s;tudy and pre-. 
vention of disease. B.ut as a, method 'of finding out :aiiy- 
thing' .a.bO'Ut th.e essential nature; of man it is almost 
valueless... It is; resc'arc;hing in a field where; itt;s writ 
does; not run. 

We mig'ht ;a;s w^ell ask the chc'mistt tO' discover the 
real nature' of a poem. His analysis, will deal w.ith the 
pape:r' on whic.h it is; printed and the ink employed; 
he: will find little difference between Blake’s Mikm 
and The Kcar qf 'Bmy. Anotlier kin'd oif'analysis. w.'o.uld 
be needed tO' bring out the diflerc:nce:;; an analysis 
of metre, rhythm, style and content. But something 
would! elude cwe:ini that kind of enquiry.',. For the mime .of 
Miliom depends. .O'lni two things.; wfhat Blake was trying 
to e3£p.r.css when he wrott'C it, and wh:at it evokes in 
our minds whc'n we read it; .and that depends on, the 
w,hole pas;t history of our minds. 

So it, i:s ivith man. He is; certainly a compo'und O'f 
carbon and iron; but h'C is more: than that. He ,is. also' 
a, bundle O'f inhe:rit.e:d dis,po8itio'ns.;, ;a student; a. .citi:zen; 
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an, ,ajrtis,t;, a, shi,pwr!igllilt; a s1tateis,iman; aodl a dreamcf,., 
So'tiri'e: people: regard Urn as am enteTp'rising'ape; O'tJfiersi,, 
as a fallen ,angel; still othars' think that both apc' and 
,angel ,are inextri’cab'ly mixed in him, tha,ll he is; at 'Once 
a quarrelsome bit of pTOtO'plasm and the; Image of 
God. Externally, he is, a naemiber' of :a complicated, 
human society, eking oimt his, living' on the' surface of 
a globe:;; internally,, he is a, mass of s, -warming .fears and 
hoipes:.. In sho'rt,, hc; is a living thing.. And as, such he 
is in a st,at'e of flux; he is evolving;, what he W'',as, once 
he is not now; wh,at he is now he will not be a. million 
years, hence. This type of C'ntity 'does, not yield up' its 
S'Ccrets, under chemical analysis. 

Man has: been affected b'y his past enviro'n'mi'Cnt,, 
and changes under' the inJliiiencc of his, prese-nt 'O'ne; 
he i;5 the result of a.ge:-long' ge'nera.tio'ns of tra,vail,. He: 
has his r'oots, in the past, and hisi pasit tO' some extent 
explains his present and foiretells his future. Wc' can- 
not b'C:gin to understand him unless we study his past., 
Wh,at are we tO' sa,y about his, civilisa,tio']ni unless w,'e 
have so'cne lkno'wle:d.ge of how it ha,s g¥Oiw,’n? .And how 
canwe see it in its true perspcc:tivc' unlesswe have so'me 
idea of the len;gth of tirnc: it took to become estab-'' 
lished?' What judgments can we make as 'to' 'man’s, 
w'iay of thinking' -unless, wc know how his a,nce,s,tors, 
thoug'.ht? Wc know that we owe sO'me: O'f ornir roads to 
the Ro'mams, but wc fo'rget that much of our tho'Ught 
d'e:riv'e;s, from the G recks,; the- texture of mo'dern thought 
is: shot thrO'Ugh and throug'h with Greek idc:ias,,. It is 
only th'C past which can give meaning t,o the present. 

B'Ut man,, ;as, an organism, cannot be studic'd alo'ne. 
iAll organis,ms ha,ve: relations with the things, oiu,tsid.e' 
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thiem; they intcraict with their enviroii'imcnt.. Man is 
alwa,ys interacting with his:, :airid is. infflnenced there:by 
in. a thousand, smhtle ways:., Now imi;aii is, a, inni.:a.ny-sidcd 
animal and, as:su,c:h has. many env'irommients,; a material 
one, a mental one, a, social one:, a, :spiritual one:., In 
pirac,ti,c:e' they :act on him simultaneo,usly; we can o,nly 
study the:m in isolation. And as the 'ohvionuis environ- 
ment, is the physical one, our first ,s,t,ep' mus,t be toi look 
at tha,t, and see in general terms, wha,t is; knoiwn ot the: 
earth which man inhabits, and what its; relation is tO' 
the rest of the external universe,, 

II 

The earth on, which man lives is in shape roughly 
a, s,p,here, of di:amiete'r so, me: 8000 miles, m,oving' th.ro'iii,gh 
:space; relatively to, the sun, at a speed of several miles, 
,a, second., .It rotates; rO'Und the sun in an orbit which 
is nearly circular, and ofmean ra'dius ,a,bo,ut 93,„,ooiO,,oiooi 
miles; as, it TOita,tes, it ;also revolves upon its: axis, ra,,ak-, 
ing one: complete turn in twc;ntty-,fo,ur ho'ijirs: and thus 
ca,using the' alternation of da.y and night. It, has been 
in C3dis,te'nce: an, almost unthinkable period, roughly 
estimated at' aiooo' million years., 'B,ut,„ lo,ing as, this 
■period is, it is s,hortt compared with. th,e: age of the 
:solar' s,yste:.m of whic.'h our sun is a part, and to which 
astronomers, though the:y cannot speak with :any cc:r-, 
tainty', are inclined to' set an age of soimc 101,000, ,0001 
million yea,rs, or five thousand, times as long'. The 
earth is, thus, a, co.mparati,ve new,’,-,oomer to the uni- 
verse. Relarivc'ly to the solar systC'm, it may be ;sai'd 
to' ha,ve' co'mc into 'existence yester'day.. 
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Wc' do' not 'know for ceitaiH whal it waisi that brought 
the earth into existence as a separate entity. But oo. 
the; whole the most likely explanation is that its birth 
was- due to' an accident; that is to- say,, to' a thing which 
does no'tt normally occur. To sec w?hat may 'have hap- 
pened we have to gO' back ton a period in the far distant, 
past w'hen darkness was upon the; face O'f the universe' 
— when there was no universe, in th'C sense in which 
we understand the; word to-da.y, wbcn there was. no- 
thing but an immense number O'f 'small electric, particles 
journe;ying through spa,ce., Apart from them, the; world 
was '“W'ithout, form and void”'. In time; these particles 
scc;m ttO'have gta'vitated together round vario'us centres; 
ea'C;h collection of particles, whk:h wC' call an ‘island 
uni,vc;rse'’, co'ntaining the material for millions, of , stars. 
How many of these island univc'rses. there were, or are,, 
we do not kn'O'Wf; O'Ur system de^veloped from one of 
them; others can be seen through tdcsco'pes to-cla,y,. 
None of the; Oitthcr island universes is; nearer to' us th,an 
5i,ooO',,ooo,ooo'„<3ioo,ooo'„o(ci<o rallies. 

Even if' we write this number' as 5, x in'"'* miles wc; 
arc n,Oi nearer to grasp'ing its significance,, Astro- 
no'mcrsi, w'ho' traffic daily in, numbers off this,ki:ini,d,„ have' 
their' O'Wn technique' for- expressing thc;m. lig,ht tra.vcls, 
at the' rate of i86'„ooo ,iiiiiJes, a, second {that is, it could 
go more than seven times round the; 'circumfejren,cc 'Of' 
the earth in a, scco'nd,, and reaches us from the sum in, 
less than nine minutes.) ; the almost unima,gjinaye dis-' 
tance it tra.vels in a. year is called a lig'ht-y.car'. The 
distance given above is about 9o<o,ooo> li,,g'ht-yearis. 
This, meamis that,,, if we look, th,!roug''h the; telcsco'pc; at 
this, island 'uni,vcrse' to.-da.y, what, we arc; really' seeing 
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is whal it looked litc 900, OOO' years agO', a period! 
before' man himself came: into being' on onr earth., 

Oer solar sy's,t:em, then, has come from one of these 
Mniverses,. There: seems to have been a. further gather- 
ing; together oif the c'lcctric: parliclesi into:, irst, clusters, 
and then separate .stars. In our own systC'm there are: 
some' lO'jOOO millions, of them. Our' sun is jjust one of 
these. It appears much bigger than any of the othe'is; 
only bec:ause it is so much nearer to, us than they arc. 
Ac,tiiially,, it is very similar in size; there is an upper 
limit tO' the: size of any star above which it has a tend- 
ency tO' split.. The force of gra,vitation operates to' 
co'llect fhc' original nebulo'us material round a centre, 
but radiation-pressure p'reveets, the collectio'n fro'm 
Jbiecoming toO' big. The mass, of the sun is; 2: 'x iQ'“ tO'nsi, 
and most stars, have m:asses ofabout this size. Like the 
other stars, O'ur s,un is immensely ho't; its surface tem- 
perature: is, a,boiut 6000® cendigrade:;, the temperature 
at the centre: is, calculated to, be abO'Ut .I'O'jOOOjOOO'®'., 
The: temperature of bo'ilinig water,, it will be: rc:- 
membered, is ioio°. 

There is nothing special,, Oir there was nothing 
special, to distinguish our' sun frO'm any of the o-ther 
stars;. Except O'ne thing: O'ue: day it met with an acci- 
'dc:nt. Soime O'ther' star seems, to, have a,pipir'ioiachcd too 
close' toi it. S'tars. arc scattered abO'Ut so sparsely in 
s,pace that the odds against one star approaching an- 
other' closely, which can be'calcula,t€d mathematically, 
arc cnormo'us; but at present astrO'nO'mers have no, 
other explanation w.tiic;b seems, t'O' fit' the: facts. Hug;e 
^ ti'dal w:aves w,'C:Te sett up in the sun, similar to, but 
v,as,tly gr,cater than,, the waves, set up in O'Ur oceans by 
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the attractioici oif'the moon; and parte oftllie:s-un were 
tom 'Out of it. Hawing iso'me angular mo'm'entuim wten. ■ 
they left thc' siiiiii, they did not fall hack into it again 
when the' disturbing' bodly hadl receded, but rotated 
ronand it,, which they have cO'ntinU'ed to do till this 
day. We call them p'lanetts. Out' earth is. one of them., 

B'Ut the' 'development of the planc'te, and in poi'- 
ticnlar .O'ur planet, h.as. bec'n very different from that 
of the stars. For' the earth was small enO'Ugh to' 'OO'ol 
quicll'y. Originally .a, mass oif flaming gas, it must have 
hadl the temperature of the sun. It was in'capa,ble: of 
supporting' life of .any kind. But gradually its; surface 
temperature fell and its crust solidified; roc:lb. and 
mo'untains' were fo'rmed. Its interior has; not cooled 
yet, as anyome who ■w.'ill took down the crater' off 
Vesuvius, 'will discO'Ver., 

Of the gases. CKUitside' the crust, the 'vapours. bec:aine 
liquids, and the 'permanent gases gave us; O'Ut' atm.©.-. 
sphc're. And a new pheno^menon thus came in to' being:: 
a planet 'whose internal warmth nO' longer affect'cd its. 
surface, but whi'C:h happc'ned to be .s.uiiciently near' 'to' 
anO'ther' star',, its. ’■suin’,, to get heat from it. The stag'c 
was. set feur the curtain to gO' up upo'U the next, act off 
the: drama. A ne:w acto'r appeared,: Life.. 


'The'fe i;s some do'ubt as yet as. to when, life first 
ap.pear.e:d, on the earth. Es.timatcs vary Ifrciim tooo' 
millio'n, years. a,g'o, or even a little more;., to 3,00' millioin 
years, ago. Eive:'iii the larger of these e;s.timates implies 
that life is; an affair of the last half 'O'nly of the earth’s 
existence. There is. still more do'uh't as to bO'W it .came;.. 
No' one: fcno'Ws. Some scientists think that it w.as; .an 
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inevitable consequence of the: eartli’s. developmejiit; 
that,, given the exceptional coinditio-ns:*descTi1beci.,, it 
:aro;se jiu;st as mat iii rally as. any othcj phemomen'Oin — 
just as naturally,, for instance,, as water appears, if we: 
explode a. mixture oif hydrogen and oxygen undc:r 
precisely the right conditions.. Tho;sc who ho'ld this, 
view.' think that it may be possible, w.'h.e:a we know 
mo.re a,bciint the determining conditiomis, for men. to. 
make a. foirm of life' in the la.boir:atory., Otheus think 
that a, iS'Ccond accid'Cntt was needed,, thcnugh as to. the 
nature of the acc:idenl we ha.vc: no clue at all. 

But ib'Cre is very llittlc' dispute amo<ng scie'ntis.ts as. 
to the form life toiok when it first .arose.. It aro:se in the' 
wa,t€'r; a,q|uatic life. 'The way in which it developed, 
the difFc:'rent. forms throug'h which it p'as,sed',, will be 
discussed later; be:r'e, anticipating a little, m^e' s:hall 
.content oursc'lves with a bald state:m.e:ntt. From a,qiuatic 
life' develo'ped amp'hibian; after the amphibian, rep- 
tile,;; later., ra.ammiaL Life expressed itself in a myriad 
forms.. We: may think of N,ature, in a. figure, pro'vidcd 
that wc: realise that it is no more' than a. figij.re of 
s.peech, a;s tiy.'ing C'xpcriment after experiimc:init. She 
tried a, dinosaur; he failed. She tric'd a. whale; she 
built him on gen'crous lines — he w^eig'hsi one hundr:ed 
tons and more; she: endowed him with long life — he: 
'Often lives for hundreds of years. And he was -not 
exa.ctly a failur'e;; be: has C'nduied till this. .da.y. Butt also.,, 
he ».as. niot C'xactly a s.uccess; his C'onsciousness appears 
tO' b'C' of a lo'W' .order. She tried a. land-animal of enor'-. 
mous pro.portio.ns.„ a mammo'th — a, single one .of his 
teeth was. as. big as the whole of a. man’s s.ku.ll.. Butt his. 
strength was as. a very little thing' to :sa.ve him; in fac:t, 
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it is tho'Ught. that his bulk was. an actual 'disadvantage; 
he could mot: manceuvre quickly enough tO' defeat hisi 
enenriies,. He perished. She tried an ape; he seemed, 
ttcac;hable,, and he; has survived; yet somehow he has 
proved incapable' of' passing a certain point. ‘“'At, last 
she: tried a, being of nO’ great size,, almofit defe:iiice:lcss,, 
defective in at least one of the more important semse- 
orgamsi; one gift she bestowed tO' sa,ve him from 
threatc:tied extinction — a, certain stirring,, ,a, restless^ 
ness, in the organ called the brain., 

'“And SO' we come ten Man.,”' 


ni 

If we try ten give: m-an, a, date at all,, the most pro'bable 
seems tO' be of the order of 300,000' years, th'Ough some 
recent e,3tiniates make him cionsiderably older. Long 
eno'Ugh agO';, but less than O'ne thousandth of the time 
since life first appeared. It had taken the oitther nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousao'dths. of the time' tO' 
fashio'Di him. If we speak of theearth as horn ye;st,erda,f , 
we sh,all have' to speak of man as born within the last 
minute. A late arrival on a. late formed planet., . . ., 

W hat are w'e t'O' make of it all?' Ho'W is, m,an rcla.ted 
tO' this vast frame w,'Oirk off s.pace' and time in whic,h he 
is sett? Is he the piim:acle of the building — or is, he an 
aftertho'Ught? Is it his; significance',, or is it rather' his 
.insignificancr, which emerges from the picture?' 

Let us; try to give full wc'ig'ht to the' facts wc' ha.ve: 
been rela,ting.. They seem ttO' lake man, fro'm the centre 
O'lffhe stage' (w'hich is; where he likes, to think of him-' 
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self)',, strip' him of his imposing gaimemts, and exhibitt 
hiitn in time and space as a very little thing: He is 
perchedl o<iii a pin-poinl of space, on a satellite of a 
star' which seems: no more' important, than any other',, 
a st,ar' v^'hich is omly O'ne' of i O', ,000 rnillioins,. That is. i,ini 
the: omc' system of s,ta'rs .alone — there arc other' s.'jk'stems.!! 
To call m,an a pie:bh'lc; on the' beach of the' universe 
is. grossly to .0'Ve'rra,t€' him;; he is more' lile a speck on 
one pebble’ion the beach — and there arc: other bcac:bes:! 
Loo'iked at. in s.pace, man is. negligible:.. 

He hardly c:utts a moire presentable figur'C: in time.. 
His his.tory rea'Ches b.ack a fe'W hundred thousand 
y.'c.ars,, a tiny fracti'On of the: time 'during which life has 
inhab'ited the earth. And, the earth had run half its 
coi'urse: befoire life appeared on it at all:;; and the solar' 
systC'm is perhaps, five thousand times, as. old as the 
earth. Tb say th:at man is not yet, firm on his childish 
feet is. to ic.redit him ■with muc:h mO'ce dignity tha:n he 
possesses... We arc practically p'resent a,tt his birth. 

He wO'uM like to< thinii that the: universe has. b'Cen 
called into' existence toi produce' him. If' it has, the:ni 
he iregains the' impo'Ctancc' of whic.h the: tn.e:a;suri.ing rod 
and, the: clock scc'm tO' dc'P'rive him. B'Ut tth.e evidence 
hardly supports. suc;h a, theory. For' the: c,o.s.:niiic pr'occss. 
does, no'tt S'Cem tO' culminate in man; he is .a, kind of 
b'y-prodECt, a freak. The millions of stars which he: 
c.an .see coint.ain no life at all; at Ic'ast,, n'O life: co.mpar- 
ablc toi human life; their- immense tt'e:mpe:r:atures rule' 
out such a poiisibility. Life as we know it seems: .o-nly 
possible lon a, planet small enough to cool and pro'duc:e 
liquids,; and, thc-n only if the planet happe-ns to. remain, 
in, an o-r'bit close eno-ugh to its parent, ;star to gc:t suffi- 
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cient heat, and if its atmosphieric 'Cmvcloipe: can protect 
it from th'C: lbciim,bar<iment of metcO'rs... It is ooinceiTablc 
that there is. life on Mars.; there are symmetrical mark- 
ings on its surface whic.h might represent an artificial 
system of irrigation; but there is inO' conidusive evi- 
'dence in fa¥0'ur cuf the' theory., Vcm'ius alsO' mig'ht he 
.capa.b'le: of suppoirting life. The: other' plame'ts a,re 
probably lifeless.... 

It is. true: th;at in other island, unwerscs similar 
co'tiditio'ns may have piroducedl, (D<r may yet pro'du'Ce:.,, 
.a stra,y planet, or ttW'O' c:apa,ble of'suppoirting life. Biut 
it wo.ul.d still remain true that life w.iDi-iijld he the e%- 
.cep'tio'n, not the rule; so that whatever' the purpose 
O'f the universe',, supposing it to have a, ‘purpose’ at, 
all, it is. .hard tO' believe that it is directed toward the 
production O'f life. If it is, the p'Todigality of e'ffo'rt 
see:ms. immense. Parlmimi mantes,, aasaiur ridimlm mEr,.. 

At the best.,, the'n,, man is. an infr'cquent pheinioraen,oia 
in the: universe'... B'Ut the worst has. yet to cO'me;, even 
w.'hen he 'does, occur,, he is noit a, permanent phcri,o- 
men'O'Ti. He c,omes. to an end. If he does not des.tr€iy 
himself by his. own quarr'elsoraeness.,, cosmi'C evolutio'Jii, 
.seems likely to bring' a,bout the :same result in time. 
Man has la,she:d into a, transient existence' in a. tem- 
porary coindition, 'Of the universe',, which start'Cd with- 
O'Ut him and, apparently will end w.'ittho'Ut him. He 
exists,, at the moment, through a co'mbination of 
favourable circumstances, one of which is that the s.yn 
warms him,, as it will pres.uma.hily continue: tO' dO' for 
:aini enO'rmO'US period.. But the sun is nievertheless. a 
dying star; owing' to its radia,ticiin,„ it is losing mass at, 
preS'Cnt at the rate of 4,000', ,000 tO'ms 'Cvery second. It 
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has: a, good deal oif' mass to' Hose; but it caimot gO' on 
losing' it for 'CVCT, 

There is the: further possibility that before it has lost 
most of its mass, by radiation the sun may collapise' 
into' what is ki!iiow.'n as a w''hite dwarf,, a ,s;inoal ;star of 
incredibly high density,., We do not, yet Lno'W the co'ci- 
didons under' which this happens,, b'Ut it does happen 
isoimetimcs,, and life: coiiiild not, exist on a satellite O'f a 
white dwarf, Astro'nomers, have: rival theories as, to 
what the end of the world m,ay bc'. One school holds 
that the universe: is running d,own; others, think that, 
per'ha,ps it will he wo'nnd np again. But there is little 
support, four the view that man’s life O'n earth can bc' 
everlasting'. 


Sm,aO; childish; lonely;, mortal: it .does not indeed 
make an impressive' p'icture., One: wO'Uld infer that 
m.an would at least be liumble;; but he is n'Ot cV'Cn that... 
‘'Direst, in a little: brief autho'rity’',, he struts about the 
s.tagc as if he: were pla,ying' the, leading part... His king- 
dom, 'to' him,,, seems; extensive;; that is because he has 
no' direct e:xperi'eiiic.e O'f the vastness of space. His life 
0'n.ca.rth seems, age-long; that is l)eca.use he' h:as. no r.eal 
concepd'on, of the pass.ing' of dme:... When 'O'nc thinks; 
of him as he: is, a tri'V'ial manifesta,tio'n, in either space 
or time,, O'ne understands, the feeling of the Psalmist: 
“Whc'n, I ■considc;r' Thy heavens:,, the work of Thy 
fing.rrs, the m,O'0'n, and the stars, which ThO'U hast O'r'- 
dained; what; is man, that Thou art mindful of him?'"’ 
.au'd one secs a bitter point in titiC' repily of the 'mode'rn 
cynic;:; “'Mankiii'd is. a diseme which o'vertalkes matter 
at a. certain stage of its cxistcini,ce’*. 
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Isi that,, then, "the comclnsion of the whole matter — 
that man, is; an afterthought,, a by-product, something 
off the main traclt Oif cosmic cvolotion? His mind rc>- 
bels against the conclusion;, he h;as moments, when he 
does. mot. feel either' small, or childis.h,i or lonely; he 
is hy no means, sure that he is mortal. If he is real.y 
out of focMS in the; material universe, so much the 
worse, he ffec'ls, for the universe;,, not him.. This is. only 
what hc' might be expected to feel; nO' man is a, g'ood 
judge: of his, own case',., And, yet there is; some sub,s.tancc: 
in his feeling that the analysis has somehow missed 
his real significance,, and that there is. more dignity 
a,hout. him than it would sn,ggest. What kind of reply 
can, he: mate;?' 

He can re:ply,„ toi begin with, that the; vc:ry fact of his 
youth, his. comparative inexperience, oinly thro'm into' 
greater s.ignifi'Cance: the things, he has, man;aged to dO' 
since ftrstt he set foot, on, the earth. He seems; like the; 
plaything of Nature;;, b'Ut he has been, by eo' means 
entirely a,t her mercy. Born into' an unfriendly cn- 
vironm.ent, he has faced her challenge ao'd met, it. He 
can, c:ross, her oceans, and make tracks, through .her 
jiunglcs. When ,she' has; b'locked one line of adv':anc:e' 
fo'r him, he has; found and opened, ;another., He h,as; 
some: positive: achieve:ments, to his; credit: the Pyrarai.ds; 
of Egypt; his, brid.gcs, his, cathedrals, his aeroplanes.., 
T'rU'C, .Nature :m,a,y produc:e an earth'iquake, a, pcsti- 
len,C'e;,„ a. famine, and trump his ace; in the end: mean- 
while,, he makes, a spirited e;nough sho'W of it., 

B,ut hi:s. engineering triumphs are no't the: most 
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important of his victories; they are significatnt chieiy 
because of the method! by which they have been 
reached. They are the fruits of the victory of braini 
over' muscle., They are the symbols of oine: stage: in that 
process by which ijutcliigence' is, gaining some kind, of 
'inastery ovar brute .force. 

Mao, alone,, has'. gained some. consciou,sness'i of' the 
piro<ce,sses, which ha.ve: produced him; in a small measure: 
hc' is; beginning toi UMdenimd. He' h,as discovered,, in 
some degree:,, the m,ac:hineiry oif the' universe; he has 
gpt, behind the loo4 of things, and is, beginning' to' rea,d, 
purpose' into it. At, least, that is what he thinks he' is', 
doing; though some: philosophers argue that he: only 
fio'ds; a purpose in the' universe' beca,use he: himself i;s, 
the scKirt of animal whic.h thinks, in te:rm,s, of ‘piurp>o;ses’„ 
.But in any c:,ase it is an a.chieve'ment mdecd.. 

The history of man’'s attempt to- understand the 
material 'universe is an astO'nishing' story., It is still 
m'Ore astcmis,hing' to redect that he ma,de coimparativ'Cly 
little' progress with the' prO'blem until recent times: — 
t.h;at is, until the' Last two* or three thousau'd years: of 
his life. This; may be heca,use' his intellig'ence: has 
sudd'Cnly grown; but it is. far' more: likely that it is 
because,,, a,t last,, h'C 'discovered a. imi. 

At firsit man lived, on earth an cxis;tence n.oit greatly 
rC'mO'Ved from that, of the animals; hunting',, fishing,, 
lighting, wandering upO'n the face of the' earth.. How 
many civilisations, he ran. through, how near he came: 
t'O' extinc:tioiE,, we do no't with any certainty tnO'W.. B.ut 
ther'C is little evidence that he studied astro'nomical 
pro'b'lems, 'wi,'th any seriousness. He had no' knowledge' 
of the: :forccs. that had produced him,, mo ordered con- 
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cepittioin of the' diS'taint heaveiily bodies which lit up his 
S’ly., H'C cO'uld make' nothing of them',,;; so he; torned 
them into; g'ods and woinshipped th'Cm,. He accepted 
uncritically w'hat his pries,ts told him about them;, 
which was a pity, foir his priests, were little wiser than 
he. S'Uch empirical knowledge as he did from, time; to 
time acquir'C; the:y stored up for him; and it became 
in'Cstricably mixed with superstition. After long years 
he came in time to collect ,a few: facts of observation 
and became able' to; piredict, for C'xample, the probable 
'tirn'CS of eclipses. B-ut the mac:hineiry? by whic:h know- 
ledge was: p'reserved was still a piriestly machinery, and 
it w'as, used for ecclesiastical purposes. Two; Chinese 
math'e:ma,ticians., Ho' and Hi, who flourished some 
4500 years ago, Vi;,'ere' put tO' death because of th'cir' 
un.foirtuna,te' failure to predict an eclipse, which was, 
supposed tQi ha,vc: a, theological significance; w,'hich 
illustrates, the 'dangers of mixing up ma,them,atics and 
theology. 

Wc' ha,V'e: ttO' come right, down tO' the great days of 
Greece — we call the; Greeks ancients,, b'Utt an asttro-' 
no'mer is, obiigC'd to c:all them m,odem — befo're we get, 
glimpses of any real unde'rstandin,g of what the earth 
really is. The, dc:hl modern civilisatio'n and modern 
thought O'We to Greece is incak:'ula,hl'e:;; the; Greeks 
were a, sp'ec,ula,tive race, intcres,ted in the things of the; 
mind and the s,pirit; butt th,e'y s,till had not fashion'Cd, 
the: tO'Ol. The:y ha,d a,boiiindm,g intelligenc'C, and in, 
some; ways thc'y came nearer the spirit of modern 
science than many who succeeded them; but they 
lacked the method. Pythagoras, is known chieli'y to 
schoolboys as the discoverer of a thco.re:m which.,, 
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unlike theiii,, he: was never asked toi ‘pirwe*; his value 
for' our present purpose' is that he enfanciated, the: truth 
that the earth revollved; hut again, hC' was. not, asked 
to ‘pirove’' it., To ‘prove* a, truth means to bring' it into, 
harimony with an accepted series -of truths, to exhibit, 
it as part of a ,s.ystemiatised bQd.y of !koowlcd,ig.e;; and 
the: Greeks wer.c only then beginning to .systematise: 
astron,omiical knowledge. 

The doctrine that 'the earth revolved, as. O'pposed to* 
the simple and satisfying' theory that, it is completely 
still (“sO'fast that, it .cannot be moved'"’), was a revolu- 
ti,onary idea,:;, h'lut it: did not, at the moim.entt, revolution-. 
isc' thought at all. The truth dis.appcared. for many 
centuries. For' this there are many reasons.. Many 
theories were form'ed in the old world which disi- 
appear'cd again, only to be resurrected la,'ter'; there 
'wasi nO' recognised method of sprca,ding them,,, o<r even 
of 'preserving 'the'm. Pythagoras himself seems to have 
imp.aited the' truth tO' the: inner circle only of his disi- 
ci.plcs. And the doc.trine conflicted with the interests, of 
thc' Ch'urch, or w^hat were supposed 'to. be the interesits 
of the: Church;, and, men of science had no a,uthority' 
to' set up ag:ainst the wc'll established authority of the: 
Church. If Pythag'oras’ d,octrine had formed part of 
an ordered treatment of as.tronomy; if he had lived in, 
:a, world in w/'hich S'cientists weighed and, sifted 'evidence'; 
and if he cO'uld have form.ulatcd his evidence, his 
'doctrine mig'ht ha,ve: won acceptance. But science, and, 
scientific, method, still la.y in the: wom,b' of the: futuire;, 
and succeeding gener,a,tions too'k up the: old po:siti,on 
that thc 'Carth was. fixed. Ptolemy, :Eor' exa'm,p'l,e,, who. 
h:a'd perha,ps the grea,ttest reputa,tio'n, .as. .an :as.tronO'm,er' 
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among' 'tbe ancients ( thiouglli miach of his work derives 
from Hip'parchus)i„ expounded a, whole system of' 
astronomy based upoin a Sxed earth., It nrast not 
be inferred that he' 'did not ofetain many results of 
value from his system. “’The earth moves, round 
the SMCi’'’' and ‘‘the sun moves, ronund the earth’'* are 
not statements, which are: mutually cO'ntradictO'ry;; 
they :are merely 'different waysj, one of thc'm far' 
moire: convenient and sngg'estive than the other,, of 
e'xpressing the fact about, the rcla,tive moitiom 
involved. 

It was: Ic'ft tO' Co'perniicus; (.a.d. 15,00') tO' revive: once 
more the ancient theoiry of Pythag'oras,; and it was 
left to GalEleoi Galilc'i, a huindred years, later, to' make 
the greatest single step ttO'Wards its, coinirmatio'ini. F'oir 
he heard that a, Dutch O'P'tician ha,d bec'n able to' 
arrange lenses: in suc'h ,a wa.y as to make: distant objects, 
appear nearer',, and with this hint tO' guide him he: 
coini.struc:tcd a te'lescopc' and turned it skywfards. Cmde 
though his iinis,trumentt was, it gave: him muc:h real 
evidence in suppo'rt of the Co'pernican theory,'. He was 
able, for' instance, to point to' the' ,sa,tellites, of Jupiter.,, 
■now' visible,, as ilustra,tio'ns of a, system in which 
several planets revolved round a, parent star. Galileo 
met with bitter O'P'poaition on the part 'Of the Church,, 
so''mc of whk:h, it must he confessed,, he: went, O'Ut of 
his way to provo'ke:.. He was eventually examined by 
the Inquisition, and under threat of tO'rture he w,as, 
O'bliged to recant his- heresies. There is a legend,, 'now 
disproved, that upon rising' to' .his, feet after making' 
recantation, he exclaimed ‘''eppm si mmm'"’ — “and yet 

Cl 
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it moves’”'., This, is, the kindl of'sto'ry of w,hich wC' m,a,y 
sa,y that, if' it is,n’'tt true, it ought tO' be. 

The complete: triunapih of the theo'ry was, not long 
dela,y©dl.. For' where:as Pythagoras’ knowledge: was cm-' 
piiri,cal, Galileo’s; was, or -was. soon to become:,, scientific,;, 
it Eorimed part of a series; of ideas, logicaJIly connected 
and verified by experiment.. The tocul w,',asi at length 
being forg'ed;; ss-umiij^c First,, the actual ob- 

scivations; then the deductions from the observjations; 
hence, the' theory, the; abstract i,aw’', is, formulated. 
F'rom the law.', further deductions, can be made theo- 
retically,, and these can be tested by spcci,ally designed 
OEperiraents. In making the ia.w’', and in making de- 
ductions frO'm the la,w, science .has, ma,de use O'f,, and 
indeed tO' some extent, has forg'Cd, a, further' tool: 
mathematics. Ma,the'ma,tics is; the mos;tt abstract of tlH'C 
scienc'cs, and j'ustt for that reason the mo(5t funda- 
mentally uS'Cful of them all. 

GalileO' was; per'ha.ps the father of modern ,as;troi'- 
ni'Om'y; it was, left tO‘ othc'rs,, and above all NewtO'n,, will 
his, am;azing' mathematical g'enius, to work ont, tht 
de'tails of the; s;c,heme. But the progrciiss whic.’h hais beer 
ma,de in the last three hundred years has been re* 
markable; the names of' Cbpernk,us;, Galileo:, Ke'pler 
Hlu,yg'e'n;s,, .Newton, Flamsteed, Haley, Lagrange, La,’ 
plaC'C;, Einstein, arc' milestones on 'O'ne of the; grcales 
adventures; of the; human spirit. 

It is, a. short period in which to have brO'Ug'ht sora< 
sort, of O'rder out of'c.ha,os,. It is, a, subjective' order, jus 
,as it was a, subjective chaos;;; man has; put his, mind ii 
O'rder rather than the universe;; but it is far from beini 
an, iUusiO'n; for man’s deduc.ti'Oos from his theorie 
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seem to fit tfie Oibjective' univerS'e, Ani,dl siach is, the; 
power oif Iiiiujinni.aD thought,, that somct juries, when maii.”s, 
thecuries have bieenj at variance with his, obseirva,tio''ins, 
it is th'C obseirva,ti'oms themselves which ha,ve later b'Cen 
fo'und to he' WT'Ong. Two strikiinig inst,ances may be; 
given.. The asttrO'iioimcirs of the last century had some; 
trouble in nadcrstanding the; orbit of the planet 
Uranus; a'CCin-rding' to Newton’s laws the; planet s,honld 
have done; O'ne thing, whereas in fact it did another. 
j!%daras :aii'd Leverrier, by a process of mathematical 
,analys,is,„ therc;uponi deduced the existence of an un- 
knO'W'n planet,, thc' attraction of w'hic:h would accO'Unt 
for the; observed variation in the orbit. After' their pre- 
diction, the planet, Neptune, was ■disc:overed in ap-' 
proximately the pO'Sition foretold. Biiiitt cc'rtain ,s,'mall 
discrepancies, in the orbit of Uran'us still remained. 
This problem has, bec'n solved onlly in our O'Wn day. 
To accO'Unt fb'r the disc:repancies Lowell dc'duccd the 
'existence of another planet, PlutO', w'-hich since his 
death bias bec'n discovered. 

Man’s attempt,,, thc'n, tO' understand the ma,'tt€'rial 
uni'vense has met w'ith brilliant s,uccess in the last ieW'' 
hundred years. He has numbered the' istars; he has 
w'Oiri'Cd O'Utt the; orbits O'f the planets;., He is, able to 
predict with almost unfailing' acc:uracy the; time of 
eclipses,;; sO' confident is, he of his methods, that if the 
moon, O'f' thc earth, is, a.piparc;nttlyr a fe;w secO'nds la.te; 
in keeping the appointment he is, more incline;d tO' sus- 
pect an error' of observation than an C'rroir in his calcu-' 
la,tio'ns„ He has deduced thc presence of stars too faint 
to be seen;; and afterwards; rcbjiied methods of ob- 
serva,tiO'n ha,ve; detected the stars ;an'd jus,tified him. 
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He has reached out to the uttermost paits oif space 
and has investigated the composition O'f thc' stars.; he: 
knows, w'hat elements arc to be found in them. He has 
investigated their' densities,, and has ccmfide'nce in his 
res.ults even when they seem most at 'variance with 
comraonseiiise:,; he has found,, fcur example, th.at a star' 
called the Companion of’Sirius. has a, dens.ity of nearly 
O'me ton to the: cubic inch,, and that the ;star Betclgc'use,, 
on the other hand,, has. a density which is only about 
one thousandth of the density cuf air., His theory tells, 
him that the diameter of Bctelgeuse is a.boiut three' 
times the: total distance of the c;artlii fr'Oum the sun. He: 
can go in a stride from the infinitely great tO' the infin- 
itely littie, and has found a curio'U,s correspondence 
hetwee:!! them; at piresent he is loo'feing iEs.ide:the atom, 
which seems: to contain a kind of solar' sy.stem in minia-. 
ture. He has; r'e.ac:hcd back in tho'Ught for millions 
of years and is cons.truc'ting an increasingly c'0.mpilete 
picture: of the past; he loo'ks- fo'irv.vard also, and can 
'imaJEe reasonable speculations abO'Ut the nature of the 
world millions of years hence. If he has done so' much 
in so littie a time,, has he not. grounds, both for hope 
and for pride, an'd c::an he not claim a signihcancc of 
his own? 

Man sets up' his intelligence, then,, as o.nc of the' 
things which give' him significance;; as something 
which pC'Cvents his life from being ‘nasty, poor, and 
b-rutisb*,, and which might one day prevent it fro.m 
even being .short. And he can ask that .s.pecial attem- 
tioin be given to the: inherent na.tu.re of his. intelligence; 
his greatest triumphs have been th'C; res.ult of intelli- 
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gcncc cxeicised in a thcoreCical mncdium,, not a. piac.- 
tical one. He has. set out tO' master (the secrets, of the: 
external unwerse:; but in order to stndy its working 
effectively hc' has had,, sO' to speak, ten withdraw him- 
self more and more: from it inttoi an abstract world of 
his own constriuctiom., 

Thiis s:t.ateme]nit needs, so^me anuplEcation. In order 
toi understand the' actn.al world which we see around 
us.„ scientiists: have had tO' construct a world of their 
owm v/hich corresponds toi the actual world but is 
.off a different nature. An example: will ishow how this; 


Whe:n Galileo' wanted tO' study the' motion of a, body 
falling from a height towards, the s.urface: of the' earth 
he: had difficulties;; the body moved too' fast for him 
ttO' bc: easily able: to' observe: its mO'tion., So he slowed, 
up the motio'n b.y taMng a .sphere and allow.'ing it tO' 
roll down a groove: on an inclin.ed plan.e;, arguing 
quite' co.rr.cctly that the mo'tion he: 'wanted to ana,lyse: 
■was: only a;s.pecial case of motion on an inclined p.I.an,e,. 
In this w.a,y' he verified what he ha,d s.'usipected he'forc, 
that the distances, moved by the: body in i, 2„ 3 .. .. . 
seconds: were: a,pp'roixima.ttely pro.poirtioinal tO' i,„ 4, 91 
. . feet;, and so. he deduced the law that the distance: 
was. ■piroportio.nal to the square of the time'., 

JNIow in Cac:t whenever this experiment is. ;actually 
■performed the dis.tanc:es. never turn, out tO' be aocu-. 
rately pro.pci'rtionai to. thc' squares of the times. But wc: 
.find that the more perfect the sphere, the more um- 
foirm the groove, and the more’ accurate the me.as.ure- 
ment of time ('GalileO' used a form of ■wa.tc'r-clock) the: 
more nearly do the: distances. w.'.or‘k o’ut in these pro- 
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portions.; and so we infer tliatt under ideal’' conditions 
the law would be accurately true. But In, fact ‘■'ideal’' 
conditions are: no moire than, a fiction; neither Ga.'Heo 
noc anyone else has, ever been a,bk; ttO' experiment with 
a ‘perfec,t'" sphere: or a ‘peirffec.t,ly uniform''' groove, fo-r 
these things, do not exist so that the liav; is never 
exemplified ,accuirately in practice. It is a theoretica.1 
descriptioin of .how we: thuilk perfect (non-existing) 
bodies would beha,ve: unde:r perfect (non-e3ds,ting') 
conditioins:;; the: Ila,w deals with abstractions:,, not with 
real things at all. 

But it is, not for that reason any the: less: vialuabile; 
for the scientist is; able,, by the help of those abstract 
methods: of reasoning which we call miathema,tics, tO' 
deduce from thiis law a whcnle series of further la.ws, 
w'hic.h will be true for the abstractions with which he 
is, now,' d€ali.ng; and when he a.pplies, these: laws tO' the 
external w'orld he finds' that thc:y giv,"e him results 
'which correspond more: or' less, c.losely with obse'in/ed 
Cac.ts in that, world. In this way he often di,scov'crs, 
fac:tts about the; extc:raal world far more easily than he: 
could find them out by making' ,ac,tual experiments.. 
If 'he wants, for example,, to fbre:tell how' an ,airship' is 
likely to. a,ct u.nder .certain conditions, of wind and 
weather, he ma,y be. able to' get the. i.nformati'on by 
solving some differential equa.tions., 

The scientific, ■world,, then, deals, with abstractions:;, 
the ‘'particles:'" a.nd, ‘'s.mooth pilanes’ and ‘rigid rods:’' of 
mech:anics do' 'not, exist in the ,ac:tu,al 'w-'orld any 'moire 
than the ‘points,’' or ‘lines:’' of’geo'mictry C'xist., .And sO' 
far afiield does' the process, of abs,tiactioin take the 
scientist that he often finds himself dealing with a.b- 
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stract. entities which he has. little chance of comparing 
direc.tly with what corresponds tO' those entities in the • 
physical -world,,, if indeed anything does correspond to 
them.. In pihy,sics, for example,, his research in'tto the 
constitution of inii,att,€r- has led him tO' an ‘electron’'; 
and. he: cannot guarantee that the electron is an-j'-thi.ng 
more than a s,ymbol, though a. very useful one. 

Hence it is by thought, 'exercised in an albstract: 
medium that man ha.s been able t'O' igrasp' as much as 
he has of the -plan cun which the universe is built. Muc:h 
of that plan is still obscure; but. (he essen'tial fact is 
th,at man has been able to interpret the extte:rnal uni- 
verse: by c,onistructing a universe ([>fsym,bioIs w'-hich alone: 
enables him to r'ead meaning into the woirld arO'Und 
him. .Ari'd if the c,oinstructiO'n of that ab,S'tract universe: 
is not a :s,i,gnifica,nt thing-,, it is hard ttO' say -what is... 

The purpo'se of natural science is to describe the 
external w-ortd; t,o s;how the connec tiem, of one p'heoQ>- 
raenon with another; to construct the formulae v,v'hic:h 
exhibit thc:coinnection; to find the invariable sequence,, 
if there is, an invairia,ble sequence, in which natural 
eventSi talc place. Science: aims; at a.nswcring' the 
question "'How?'’ rather than ‘Why?'”; at providing 
descriptions rather than ultimate explanatioius. 'The 
scientisit a,v-oids the ‘w'-b-y?’; that is the province of the 
philosopher,, the poet, or the th'Oologian, ae-yome:’'s 
-province b'Ut his... 


V 

But somconic must attempt t,o answer- the ‘why?”; 
and that brings us tO' a final class of achievement toi 
which man can -male claim. He is sO' made that he 
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will mot confine himself to the' things which he: cam 
feel aodJ see:,, the world, of sense around him;, he: has 
ideals; he is. .foirever iolloiwing a, ‘''light that never was,, 
cum sea, or land’'". He v».'rittes poems; paints pk,ttm,res::;, 
composes sonatas:; and dreams dreams.,.. These things, 
so far as we know,, are pecu'liarto him. They di.fferemti-. 
a,te' him sharply fro'm the external univc'rsc'. They are 
achievements, of quite a. different order'; amd on the 
value which is to be attached to. them depends our 
final judgment as to' mam’s. sigiiiiificanc.e. It is possible 
tO' argue that these things, are man’s im.firmitie;s; the' 
creations, of a sick mind. But he is s.o< fast in, their grip' 
that if they are of no value:,, if they are illusions, thc'n 
man himself mus:tt loise in statmiie; he must become' like: 
a, shadow,,, pursuing' a, sha,dow. P'oets, ho'wever, do' not 
c:onsider' that tthe'y are following a w.'ill-o’-the:-'WS.p' at 
all; they think that they are in closer touch with 
Reality than moist mem: 

'We arc' thC' music-.mjabc'rs;,. 

And wc are the dreamers: of dneams;,, 

Wandcrimg by lome sea,-bir.c,a.lc'r5:.„ 

And sitting' by dcsoila,te' streams; 

WorM-losers and world-forsakcrs,, 

O'm whom the pale moom gleams:: 

Yet wc ,are the movers: and, s.haters 
Of the w.iO'rld for' ev''er', it seems. 

And in certain moods man thinks, that his. day-dreams: 
arc: thc' best lights, he has; that they 

■Are yet the fountain-light of .all ouit' day,. 

Arc yet a, master-light of all our seeing; 

U'phold u,s, cherish, and have pci.w'er to make 
Otiiir noisy years seem momicints in, tliC' being 
Of the eternal Silence; 
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that they jgivc' him a hint, in fact, that his t:nii,e: 
kingdom is not of this world. 


What seems to emerge,, then,,, is, this. If we: think 
of man as entirely commens,ura,hle with hi,s physi'Cal 
environment he' 'must inevitably appear as ,a. thing of 
little .accoiimt; if we appeal to space-time he -vvill be 
su'bimerged.. On the: other hand W'e: can tale the: a,p'peal 
to another court; we can refuse to let our imagination 
be dwarfed by huge: mieas,ures, of times, and distances, 
on the grotand that man, though related tO' s-pace'- 
limc,, is not fully expressible in terms; of it andde'mands: 
a standard of measurement of his own.. His significance 
then appears upon quite another plane:., So' that our 
final estimate turns upon our judgment of values. 

Butt the piroblem of man’s rclatliomhip ttO' the uni- 
verse still remains; unsolved. Some idc:alis,ts, carried 
a,w'ay by their vision of Man the Dreamer,, have been 
apt to sna,pi their fingers; at the externjal world. Man 
i;s a, ispirit,,, they sa,y, and has nothing tO' do with time 
and space. But e:ve'n philoso'phers, get the toothache, 
which ii5 all too likely toi put them out of their phllo-' 
sophical stride';; man is rc'lated to* his visible siui,rround- 
ings c;l'Osely enoiugh. He may be; more th;an his body, 
but he is not inde'pendent of it; it is, the ch;anne'l,, Oif 
at least O'Oe channel, throug'h which he expr'csses him- 
self; w,'e might 'Call it his, nc'arcst universe;, and, w,'e h;avc 
noi certain evidence that mind can exist apart from 
body. The next stage is therefore tO' examine the; evolu-' 
tionary process b'y which that, body has coiine i'ntO' 
being. 
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JLilc., like a doiraic of mamy-colioujred giassi,, 
Staiiras: the white' radiance of cteruiiity., 

!5m:el:ley 


A ircmiisl and a, plaimetj 
A crystal and a cell; 

A jielly-ish and a sanriacti 
And: ca¥es where tthc' cave men, dwell;; 
Then a seruse (a^'law and beauty,. 

And a face turaed ir®im the cltod — 
Seme call! it Mivohatioin,, 

And Qithers; call it God., 


H. ClARRUTH 
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We, have luO'W to' loot moire' closely at that process: 
whi'C:hj startiiig with primitive formS: of life some: 
ioooi nailhoiu years ago,, c:ulniiiiiall€d yesterday i:ti Man.. 
What foirces produced him? Hoiw- did he come intoi 
heiirig:? 

Wc' have spoken of' Nature as trying; a se:ries of ex- 
periments: a jellyfish; a dinosaur; an ant:; a Siaiarian:;: 
a, whale; a mammoth; finally producing man,., Biut 
that is a rhetorical st.atte:ment rather th:an ;a scientific 
O'lie,. It is an analogy,, and like' most aiii,alogiesi it takes 
a good deal for' granted. It impl,ie,s. that there' was a, 
c:onscio'ifas effiDrt thr'origho'ijt the process^ which may 
be :a r'easoina,ble thing to' belie ve^ but is; a pure; aissump-' 
tion., It implies; that '“'Nature'" was; aiming at :man 
throiio,ghoiifiit;; :and the 'only S'ccise: in w^hic:h this state-' 
ment has any real j, us tifi'ca, tion, is tha,t„ up to' the- pre-' 
sent,,, man iappears: to oiur not w^holly impartial eyes; 
as the: highest manifestatio'n, of life' tha,t has yet a,p^' 
peared,., It implies that there was a serie,S: of cO'nnectcd, 
experiments,, taking' pla'Ce s.uC'Cessively in tim,€::; an'd it 
implies thiat man is C'Onnected wdth the earlier experi,- 
ments,, and is in ia sc:ns'e: the result of th'om,.. It imp'lies.,, 
in fact, that inste:ad of standing' a,piar't fr'O'm and in, 
'Contr'ast to anim;al life^ man has; d,e've'10'pcd from, it,,., 

It is; O'niy in modern ttimes^,, ho%V'e'¥e;r',„ th,at thi;S: has 
b'Ceome a, sicrio'us: sci'eetific theory, thoug'h ther'c were 
oC'CasiO'nal ;S:pec:ula,tiQns of the ;sa,me kind amO'ng th'e 
ancients.. It wO'uld have been ,hod,y de:nied, by all b'Ut 

4 . 5 ' 
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a few people,, ini the earlier part of the' mocttcenith 
ccmtuTy. It 'W''as. beliini.'C'd then, generally though not 
q|uite nniversaly, that all the various; species; had been 
separately created and we're inidlependent — the d'OC-' 
trine’ of the ''imnnutability' of species*.. 

There was, nothing surprising' in this; doctrine; it was 
the na,tural one' to hold. Things whic;h look different 
arc ass,u:micd toi &e different, until such time as science 
is; abk' to s,hoiw tha,t nnder their' a,ppare'init diversity lies 
some kind of similarity.. For' example, matter w?as 
thought to be something' essc'.ntiaJly differe'nt frO'm 
electricity until science* w?as able tO' establish their 
c;onne'Ction. 

And there was another reason why belief in the im- 
niutability of species was, inevitable. irspec;ie's devcloip 
at all, the;y do so very slo'wly;, the c:hang'e apparent in 
the life'tlme' of any one O'hsejrver' is, iinpercepitible; a 
few hundred years,, except in speciial conditions,,, pro-' 
duces; wry little effect. Biut whereas we think now of 
a, few? hundreds of years, as trivial in the history of the* 
■earth,, it v»,'as; once thought ttO' be a coinsidera,bk‘ period. 
The world was; believed tO' have had a far* ;s,,ho<rtter 
existtc'nce than w'e should now assign to; it; in some* 
circles, ,an exact date was given tO' its C're:attion, 400,4, 
While men bc'lieved this, it is, obvio-ius that they 
could not believe tha,t diJIere’nt species had evolved 
out of a, comm'Oin stock., 

Be;lief in a crea,tioiE no more than a few thonusand 
years; old w'as eO'Ceuraged by a Mtte:raLl reading of the 
Bi,bfc;;, which,, of course;,, also supports; the idea th;at 
the diJffere'nt, forms; of life wc're created, indepcndentl,y. 
People vifho' read the Old Testament literally are bouD'd 
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tO' take a ¥iew, both of the creation of the earth itself' 
aodl of the dcvelloipmcnt of life uipon it, which is. fiimda- 
imentally at variance with what is now the scientific: 
outlook,, 'To this day some sincere Ghriistians read their 
Bibles as though they contained! scientific sta,tements 
about the facts, oifNa.tuJC. But many other Chris,tians;, 
equally sincc:re,, read them dil!fere:ntly. They think of 
th,e: Bible as, a, progressive' rccoird of man’s: spiritnal 
dcv'clo'pment, 'They remember that its varioios books,, 
though now assembled for' convenience umider' one 
cover, were' written at 'vv'idlely different periods in tbe 
'world’s, histO'ry, by men who^ were: at various, stages of’ 
mental and sipiritual develop'mc'nt, for the benefit of 
othc:r men :and women whose' powers, of understand- 
ing' were similarly diverse.. They remember that some 
of the later' books O'f the Bible .expressly w'aro the' 
readc'f ag:ains;t a,cce'pting some of the' views put for'- 
ward in the earlier books;; telling him, in fact, that 
the: earlier' point of vic'W w,'as only allowed '""'for the 
hardness O'f men’s h,c:arts’'’.. They feel that the Bible, 
like any other book, c,annot be undersitood W'ithomt a 
knowledge' of the' circumstances, in which it was 
vvfritten; that scientific: accuracy about the material 
universe was not its, aim, and that its writers could 
only m:ake use of such “'scientific’ know'ledgc (often 
wroing) as, was current in the world in their' time. They 
make' allowance also for the' fact that the Bible has 
come to us from, the East, and makes more' frequent 
use; of allegory and metaphor than ;a European book 
would inni,,ake. Taking all this into' accoiunt, they do' not, 
cixpcic’t toi find the Bibk' a sckntific te'Xtbooik; when 
reading' .it they are looiking for' truths, of a difler'Cral 
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kind from tibiose of eatuial science'; and so fth'qf dO' not 
find their' faith shaHten by ttheinconisisteinicies.(»fGe'Eiiesis. 
with scie'Hidific thought. But all this is. larg'ely a, modern 
point of view,;; in the' early tiineteenth ce'iituiry it 'would 
have found but little a,cce'ptaDce'., 

A certain view of religion, then, on the one hand, 
.ani'd a la'Ci of knowledge: among' .scientific peoiple on 
the other,, combined tO' keep obscure the' real C'Onnec- 
tiom. of human life; with othc'r forms, of existence. But 
knowledge gradually s.pread asi ttO' the: real age of the 
earth; it was found to be* far odder than had been 
thought. 'The estimate of its age given in the first 
chaptC'r is a modern estimate, arrived at by modern 
methods.,, hut the' Victorian scientists w'o<uilcl ha:ve 
agreed in estimating it at a, huge -figure:.., 'The geologists 
began to assign roug'h dates to the' various layers, of 
roclk in the' earth’s crust,,. and they found embedided 
in the rocks an incr.casing' number of fossil remains of 
W'hat ha'd once been living crea,tures... They found also 
flint implements,, of human co'nstruc.tioiin„ and yet of 
great antiquity. Men of science* bc'gan to reclassify 
the' various forms, of life.;, to* note their* c'onncctions;, to. 
realise the implications of the fact that life v^:asi far* 
oldc;r than had once* been thought.. And they were 
helped by the stea,dy growth of a. scientific atmo<5ph.cre'.., 
Workers in all branc:hes ofscie'nce w.'C:r'e estaWisliing 
connections which had hithertO' been unsuspected; 
they were .extending more, and more their* knowledge 
of the* reign of scientific la.w; they were finding' m:any' 
illustra.tiomsiof the principle thatMiufaro hbw: fadlsaiSum. 
Na.tM.re does, not make jumps; at, least,, noitt 'veiy large* 
j'umps.: w.'hy' should s.he ha,ve; jumped fro>m O'Ue 
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animal to anotJifir? Why sho'eldl she have: jumped 
from an animal to man? 

Such was the state of affairs when,, in .1185,9, Gha.rlcs 
Darwin published The Origin of SpeueSf and enunciated 
the theory' of Evolution for which his. name is famous:., 
If he had been livi-cig to-day he might appropriately 
have called it the Inevitability of Gra.dualness., But.,, 
although Darwin’s; na.iiiie will always be associ,ated 
with the theory, of which he' was the principal cs- 
poment,, Wallace ivas woifking at the theory a,t the 
same time and is; e^ntitled to' a large share' of the: credit., 
'Tha,t certain forms of life were connected was by now 
nO' nC'W idea... The' scientific p'uhiic in Germany had 
disc,ussed the possibility a good deal. Darwin g'a,vc the 
idea, a ■'Aider application, extending' it, tO' all forms of 
life. It was the linking up of huma.n with animal life 
which impressed the man in the street, as, being the 
core of the theory. But even that was not entirely new; 
in the: previous century the F'renc,h naturalist Buffon 
ha,d, foreshadowed a, connectiO'O betwee'n men and the: 
apes, and Lamarck, had indeed s;tated that ma,n, was, 
derived from, an apc'.. Darwin asse:rted,„ not tha,tt o^ne 
species of plant or animal life- turns into' another, hut 
that if the past histO'ry of two givc'H species coiuld be 
traced, b''ack,, the species would be fo'U.nd ultimately toi 
have comC' from a common stock. Just a.s the literal, 
Christia,'ns pictured, a single: man, Adam, from whom, 
all of'uis,, widely different as we are, are descended, ;soi 
Darwin, pictu.red the whole; of life itself, plant, animal 
and human fo'rms, as, connected, ,and desc:en,d,ed from, 
cc'rtain primitive; foirms of life. And the; gospel which 
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he preached to his .asloniished aydience was that of a 
man noit smddenly created, byt evolved; groiwiii sfowly 
and wth ieEnite' pains out of more rudimentary’ forms; 
of existence. 

Darwin ■was Erst led tO' thinit of his theory wben, as; 
a young man, he acted as naturalist on board the 
Bmgk on her' scientific expeditions-. He noticed that 
it frequently ha.ppencd that the animals, fiiiund in the' 
islands, they visited were' like the animals on the ad- 
joining cointinent.,. hut not C'xac.ttly the; same; and he 
inferrc'd that isolation upon the island h.ad resulted 
in the development of a. stock somew'li.at divergent 
from the parent stock. He noticed also' that the animals, 
in, any oitie' country were relate.d to,, but noit identical 
with, the' fo;ssil remains, of animals, in the sa,mc c;ountry ;, 
'v.vhic'h sugg'ested that time had produced modifica,tio<ns 
in the stock,. 

The' .evidenc:e' foir the theory of evolution is. c.umula- 
tivc;, a,nd the cumulative effect is. cO'nvincing. It has; 
bec;n stre'ngthe;'inied since' Darwin’s time. It c;.an be 
grouped most c,onveEiently undc'f four hea,ds, accord- 
ing as; it is. dra,wn from (a) anatomy;, (i?) the e.xistenc,e 
O'f vestigial organs;:;, (c) emhryo.logy; (d) geology. 

((Qi'). S.i’ni.il,arity of structure in various. orga.inii.s.ms can 
he frequenttiy observed. In Es.hes,, aniphEbi,ans.„ rc'p- 
tiles;,,, birds, and mammals the; biologist observes, the 
same' b.ro.ad relations, of the same essential parts.. For' 
example;, in the"wing'or a bird, the flip.per' cif a, whale, 
.and the foreleg' of .a horse the same homy ele'me;nts can 
be traced., 

The rda,tio'ns in structure belwee:'ini men and apes; 
are exceptionally close (e..g. the; app;ara,tus of reproduc;- 
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tioni). 'Tbe 'bone structtiiirc of the band is almost 
identiical, apart from tbe: tbumb; tbe humajn thumb 
is a far more developed structure, and has had much 
toi do' with man’s special dexterity. Some' apes lija,vc 
air smuse,s, in their frontal bo'nes: like those of men, 
.and gocilias and c.himpanzees; sometimes. ha,ve: a 
peroneus te;Ttius. musc:le which, apart from them, is 
found in man al'oinc. 

The similarity, moreover, is not merely a sitrnclural 
one; chemists; as well! as anatom,ists have no'ticed it; 
it extends to the chemical co'impositio'ini of the blood. 
A .study of blood transfusion, s:hows, that human blood, 
falls, into four different groups; and the same groups 
are found in apes. 

These .and otlier simillarities are not, st[riic:tly :s,peak- 
ing,. ‘'proofs” that all life has. a common oirigin., An 
opiponent might argue that certain features, of one 
species; were: ‘copied” when another' spe:cies w;as, 
created, just a;s an architect, satisfied with the' bay 
window' he has; constructed for' the occupants; of 
A'inM.*'.,, builds, a similar one into' the Cap CeL Almost 
any similarities, 'of course, could be .argued away in 
such a fas,bio'n;, b'Ut the.y cannot fail tO' impress; thc' 
mind of a biologist as significant. 

(ii) An important class 'of evidenice is, dra.wn fro'm 
thc existence of what are' known a;s ‘v'es,tigial’ or 
‘rudimentary,’’ iD<rgans. So'mettimo ,a istruicture w,'hich 
functions; satiisfact'orily in one organism a,p'pea.rs in a. 
rudimentary form in .anoilher, in wliich its, use is, either 
much less obvious or' else completely eon-€'xi'stC'nt. For 
e'X,am,pile, the New Zealand kiwi has a, wing' 'which is, 
invisible: externaliy, which is. attached tt'O' the body. 
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cO'Ycred with feathers, and without function — a ■wing 
that, is not a, ■w/'inig.. It has, the same boiimy framework,, 
and ,the same' muscles,, as the wing of a, pigeo'n., Wh'y 
is it there?' The inference is that it isi a, s,urviv'ai froim 
an ancestor' in whom the: wing functioned normally,; 
that the kiwi,, in fact,, is re:lated to the pigeon. 

Ag'ain,, a, rabbit grows; teeth and uses them in the 
normal way., B'Ut ,a whalebone ■w'h,ale' grows a,n ex- 
cellent sc:t of teeth a,nd then throws them oiif either 
jieist befoire orjijjst after birth, unused,.. If the whalebone 
whale bias, been created separately from the; rabbit,, to 
fulfil a destiny peculiar tO' him and unrelated to thiat 
of an'y other' e.reatur'e,, why shonld he be given the' 
trouble of' growing a useless sett of teeth? 

Man’s appendix provides a third example of w,'hat 
is apparently a survival of an organ from a pc'riod in 
whic.h it performed a definite function., Ana.ttom,is;tts 
are not clear that the appendix is of any value at all 
tO' man in his present stage of develo'pment; nci<wa,days 
it seems, useful only to surg'eons., 

(c) The embryO' of a mammal, in the course of its 
development inisidle the mother’s body,, passes through 
stages 'which are curious, ly reminiscent of the stag'cs, 
through which Darwin sngg'csted that the human race: 
as a. w,'h(D'le had passed. At first certain arches apipear 
which are comparable to those which support gills, in 
fish; its blood circulation is alsO' similar to that of :a 
fish. La.ter' the: embryo is comparable in certain re- 
spects tO' an amphibian, later ttO' a reptile; and it is. 
only much later that, it takes on its special mammalian 
c:har,ac'tcrs. (All that is, meant by this, of course,, is; that 
a, biolo'gisl 'v.vould nodee: various technical similari,ties,. 
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not that there is. anything' in thc' nature of a photo- 
graphic: resemblance: 'which could be seen by the 
layman.)' 

The infe'rence: fr'iom these facts, is. that the embryo' 
passes, through., O'C ‘‘recapitulates’,, the dliffierent silages: 
of evolution. The facts, becoming known to .any in- 
ttellEigent person for the first time', can hardl'y fail to 
be strikingly sugges.tive; but again they constitute no 
pr'OoC, in the scientific: sense of the' ■’word. If the C'volu'- 
tiO'nary theoiry." w^ere otherwise established, these facts, 
might prove the rccapitulat'O'ry theory; they cannot 
pirove thc theory of evolutioin itself. 

(d) Perhaps the most imipressive bo'diy of evidence 
in favO'ur of man’s descent from the animals, has been 
furnis.he'd by the gcologic'al record, w.'hic:h has. now 
yielded much moirc' evidence than 'was. available in 
Darwin’s day. An increasing' number' of fossils: have' 
bec'n found in the rocks.,, enabling us: to form some' idea 
of 'v.vhat forms of life e'xisttcd, and ,at wbat st:agc of de- 
vel'O'pment,, at periods of the earth’s; history to< w.'hic.h 
the g'eolo'gisits can assign at any rate an app'r'oxi matte 
age'., If this, geo-logical C'vidence were in any sense com- 
p.lete' it would solve the proble:m once and for all,, 
since: the record in the rocfc.s would enable 'us tO' trace 
the 'whoile co'urse of man’s history?,, ari'd thus; make it 
possible to' prO'Ve,, or disprove, Darwin’s theo-ry. Un- 
fortunately it is far' fro-m cO'm,plete; it is. as. yet only 
fr'a,graent:ary.. But enough fossils h,ave co<me to light to 
cn.a,ble' us toi make' an intelligent recO'nstructi'O'ini O'f th'C 
m,ain lines of man’s; ances-try; and here and there the 
evidc;inicc has been sufficient for us toi trace cert,ainj 
lines, oif devc:lo'P'mentt in fairly corap'k:te dl'Ctaii, For 
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example, over 260 fossil species have: been dliscoverod 
which Ic' on, or near, the line o<f descent of the 
horse. So' far as. the evidence goes, it leaves scientists 
in, eO' se:rious d'Oiubt of the truth of thc' theo'ry of 
cvolntioo,, 

There; are many reasons why the: geological rec:ord 
must inevitably be full of gaps. In thc' first place, only 
an insignificant fraction of the fossil-bearing' roclks has 
been examined, or' is- ever likely to be: examined., Then 
many groups, of animals ha.ve nO' hard s,upiportting 
parts and could not therefore be expected to leave' any 
trace. Again, great masses of strata which might have 
contained valuable C'vidence: have been 'W'ashed a,way 
by fioods. and wa,ter' action generally;; and other' rocis 
have been comple:tel'y chang'ed by the intense; heat and 
pressure: t,oi which they have' been subjected. Add, to 
these: reasons the fact that mammals, generally decay 
or' are eaten at death,, so' that o^nly in e'xceptional cir-'- 
cumstances- will thc:y become immersed in so-me mO'rass 
or buried in such a wa.y as. to preserve them, and the 
surprising thing will be, not that man’s linea,gc: does, 
mot stand revealed to us in e'very detail, but tth,at 
scientists have succeeded in. piecing together' any signi- 
ficant body of c'vid'Cnce a,t all upon thc' subjec.t. 

n 

So much for the fact, of evolution; what is known 
about the met.hod? What has caused this; astonishing 
development to' take; place? This is a much more diffi- 
cult, q'ues;tio'n, and biologists of our own da,y, thoug'h 
they' agree: with Darwin as to; the fact of evolution,, 
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would by no' means agree' ltlia.t his t'dieoiiies oUer an 
adequate explanationi of the mc'tliod,. 

Darwin’s co'ucepdoni of the prioccss w:as, soimewhat 
as follows. He started! from the obsewatiG'n that varia- 
tioiinis' do( in, fact ocaur. No one of ,a man’s, chiHrem, 
though it cnay exhibit a. general resemblance: to him,, 
is ,an easa.ct copy of him or' of any other membe:Tr' of 
his, family,., In lesser' degree' ¥ariationsi oc:cur' all down 
the scale of life. Some of these variations, confer' O'n 
their O'Wners, an a,d,vantage' over t.hme who do not, 
possess: them. Now',, to survive, organisms: need certain . 
a'dviantagcs; for' there are many factors, in Na,tu:ire 
whic.h cause a, struggle for' existence:.. Life: 'multipliesi 
at a fast rate, and there is not s,ufficiciiit food a,vailaWc 
for .all. One .animal competes' with another mem,her' 
of its, ispecics for food;, the' one which w,'ins is, the one: 
which is s.wiftc:r,, or has better powers: of ohserv^ation,,. 
One plant competes, with another for nou,ris,hment 
'Eroim the soil; it survives, if it is. better adapted ttO' ohi- 
tain the nouris,,hmc:ntt. Or an animal has, a foc',,, which 
it can best elude iflt has a ‘'protective* c:olouring whic.k 
mates it diiic:uit 'ttO' see; or if it possesses; a ce:rta'in tind 
of shell. Or' the environment alters; perhaps, the cli- 
mate becomes more severe, favouring' those variations, 
w.hich are the better' protected against cold — 'for cs- 
anii.pilc by h,a:vd'ng: more fur. Or sO'me natural u,pheaval, 
such as the raising of a range of 'moi'ijin tains, may' tcj- 
s,ult. in a, ;s,udden alte:'rati.on of the entire habitat; .food, 
:s,hdte;r, clima,te' m,,ay all change quite suddenly; :and 
, SO'me: varia,tio'ns will be able t,o ad,apt, the:msdves; to' 
the change better th,an others.,. There is,, then, ,a, con- 
stant, stnaggfe in progress, and in that, s,truggl,e: certain 
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variations' will have a hetter chance' of su.irvival than 
others. There iS' thus a constant weeding out of the 
■unfit, SOI that the; .s-pedes as; a. whole hecoimes -more 
closely ada'ptedl toi its cmvironmicnt. 

There is a fxiither' factor'. The; environment may a,t 
times tC'ndl to isolate certain variations;,, sen that in-' 
hreeding occurs,, and the' nC'W stock gets more; firmly 
rooted. New varieties may,, for 'example, be; isolated 
hy volc'anic up'heavaL. 

The surviV'al of the a'dvantag'eO'Us; variatio'nsi.S'gener- 
'aliy referred ttO' as the; “survival of the fittest”'; and 
the whole; proc:ess was called by Darwin "'''natur'al se- 
lec;ti'0'n’'’. Nature; selecting, as it we^re, those variatioios 
■W''hich ga'Ve: their' possessors an a'dvanta'ge; in the 
struggle for cxisttc;nce. The process is generally d'C- 
scribed in personal terms, as; though ;so'mc external 
hei ng, ‘Nature’ j, or ‘God’,, consc;iously planned an evolu- 
tion and then selected the most virile s-pC'Clmens for 
survival. It is a picturesque wa.y of expressing the facts;; 
hut, like' many picturesque ways of describing thingS',, 
it is a dangero'ius one. The process can be described 
in purely impersO'nal language, and that is how a 
scic'ntist ought toi describe it. Ail that we really know'' 
is that those variations which are; the m'OSt suitable 
do, in, fact, teu'd to> S'Urvi'Ve. It is convenient tO' ha'Ve 
such a phrase as “S'Urvival of the; fittest”’ to' express, the; 
result of the process, though it iS' no't per'haps hap'P'iJy 
ch'Osen,, fo'r it does, not mean as -much as; it is sO'mc'times 
thought to' mean. What iS' the test of ‘fita'Css’? Simply 
tha't the: vairia'tio'ns survive;, so- that the expression 
seems equivalent to' “the survival of those that do S'Ur-' 
vivc;”. When, the ivy chokes, our fruit trees; 'W'-c are; 
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iHclinedl to think that it is the nnfittest which survives'., 
“Survival oif'the niost adia.ptable’" ’miight be ,a better' 
phrase. 

Natural selectioni as described bj.' Darwin may not 
he the only or indeed the chic'f ag'cnit. in evolution; 
hut it is, far froim heing a, myth. Man,, in fact,, for his 
owjn purposes, in dealing with lower orders, deliber- 
ately ca,TTies out an analogous policy of artificial selec- 
tion. He ha;s taken advantage of the fact of variation 
tO' produce those things, which are specially useful tO' 
him,.. Out oif the ''wild cra,h>-applc he has: produced by 
proipc'r breeding a,boiu,t O'Oe thousand different varieties 
of apple. From the plants, beioinging toi the group 
Cruciferae he has. devdoiped cabba,ges, cauliflowers^, 
hroc:coli and hrussels sprouts. All O'ur different br'ceds 
of poiultry have come from the wild jungle-foiwl. And,,, 
for other reasons, man breeds, horses too. Daivvin’s. 
theory was that Nature — that is, the environme'nt, the: 
.e.\ternal condidons: — ^selected certain v.ariatio'iis very 
much as the garde^ner selects his plants. 

Sc:lcction.„ however', docs not reach the c.orc; of the 
problc:m. It can only selec.t what is there. It acts upon 
the varia,tiO'iiis, but does; not produce' them itself. It 
does; not produce the flit; it only dimiea,t€s; the unfit, 
It is; one-sided in its ac.tion;; its. only wea,pioni i;s. 
extinction., .And, hence, it leaves a, good dc,al un- 
explained. 

Suppose,, for cjEa,'mple, that a species; of anim,.al is- in. 
existence havmg' fur' of varying, colours;,, say 'white and 
brown, and suppose' that a, sudden change' in e'nvirom- 
ment fa,vciurs; fur of .one; particular colour' — per'ha.ps 
snow appears.,, giving' an ad^fantagc; to' the white- 
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fuired .animals;,, which can mow more easily esca.pe 
detection by their enemies., At any given moment we 
sh,all expect the: white-furred, tO' predominate, since 
‘natm.r:al selection'" will kill off a number of the brown- 
furred., So far everything is simple. But what, happens 
in the next generatioin?' If white parents, produce in 
general white offspring:,, then the preponderance of 
whites will lead tO' still more whites in the' succeeding 
generationsi, and in time, if cou'ditions persist,, the 
browns will he: exterraina.ted completely,;; they are a 
race fighting a, battle which they must inevita,bly lose:,.. 
But, until we know what produced the variation in, the 
first place — what,, in other woirds, initially determined 
the colour' of the: fur — we doi not know whether in fact 
the 'V, whites will predominate in the second generation. 
And if they doi not,, natural selection will ha,ve: tO' begin 
its work all over again from the beginning., 

The problem here is; a proiblem of inheritance., 
Piroblcims of this kind, abO'Ut which very little was, 
knowi'n in Darwin'’s time; have been extensively studied 
sin'Ce:,., If, for exa,mple,, we cross dw,'arf peas, w'ith t,all 
peas we knO'W how' to predict the ratio in 'w,'hich the 
characters of dwarfness; and tallness will a,ppear in the 
various prog:eny of the cross.. The: investigations of 
Mendel, an .Austrian, m,ook, who was; co^ntemporary 
'w,'ith Darwin,, 'but of whose work Darwin w:as, ignorant,, 
■were the' foundation of a whole branch of biology 
called gC'netics,; but its conclusions arc too tec,hnic;,ai 
to be summarised here:.. 

There is, a, further point to be considered. 'We ha.ve: 
assumed in the: above: case that, it, was not: the actual 
e,nviro,nni,e,nt at the: tim,e' which, produced, the: v,aria,tion. 
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in thie, c,oloiJi,r of tlie fiiiiT., Buit (the envinoement, does, 
frequently produce' changes, in individuai membere of 
a, species,. Life in a, s,pecially difificLilt area, tor' example, 
raiglitt develop' in an anim,al sO'me special charactar- 
istic, disittinguislii’ng: it frO'm its, felJo'WS, s,uch as, special 
dextC'rity in obtaining food,, or speed, or gTea.t strength,. 
This, we sho'Uild call an ‘acquired character',, some- 
tthing: produced by the action of the e'nvironment in 
the course of the individuaF's, e3us,te'nce., Niow if these: 
acquired characitt'Cirs are inherited,, the whole piroc:ess 
of evolution becomes, ranch easier tO' understand. The 
individual devclo'ps some characleris, tic which €na,bles, 
him tO' meet the needs of his situatio'n better; he passes, 
on the c,hara,cteris:tic toi his, heirs; hence they start, life 
bc:ttter equipped for facing their e:nvironment,;, and the 
spec,ies e,volvcs at compound interest. But. arC' acquired 
characters inherited?' Lamarck said they were; and, 
Daiwini,, though no'tt an admirer of Laraarc.k, alwa,ys 
rec,ognised that this view lent use'ful support to his: own 
theory,',. Darwin tho'Ught that na,tural selectio'n acted 
not 'O'uly upo'ti what 'we may call ‘raiiidom’ variations, 
but np'O'n the inherited effects, of use: or disuse ofso'me 
O'rgan. Biut these effects are acquired charac:te:rs; and 
we are no'i'w much less, certain than we were: that such 
char-acters, ca.n be, transmitted to succeeding g'cncra- 
tions. Wci:s,marai’'s, ■»vork O'n the co'ntinuity of the germ, 
plasm,, for examiple, seemed tO' s,how that a],l inherit-' 
,a,ble: variatio'n must, arise in the: germ c:e:lls,, and thus 
be uninfluenced b-y the direc:tt action of the external, 
environment.. And, modern bioilogistts,, tho'Ugh they are 
noit unanimous on the point, tend O'H the who'lc to 
think that .Lamarckian inheritance: must be ruled out:.. 
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Other possibilities, are' beijiig explored,,, and the final 
explana,tiojii is liltely lO' be: more: complicated tliao was 
a,t first, thO'Ug'ht. 

It is difficult for .anyone who cncomiatcrs the idea 
of na.tii.ral selection for the first time to realise the pro>- 
found chang'es 'which the environment can bring about 
in organisms,.. Compare, an amoeba .and a savage,;; cam 
the environment have played anything' more than a, 
casual and subsidiaiyf part in the process, by which the* 
on.c was evolved from the other? The: difficulty does, 
not wholly disappear eve^n when the huge stretch of 
time imv^olvcd is fully realised., But altho'Ugh we may 
mot fully undecstamd just how the' .action of the ee- 
vironme,mt does, bring a,'t>Dut a c:h;ange in organisms; 
it is clear' tha,t, as: the e'nv'ironment chamges:,,, sO' the 
organism evolves; al,sO'„ and in s,uch a manner' as; tet 
become more and moire ada.pited toi its, c:nvironment. 
As an illusitration, w,t will tate one sm,all |and rec:ent)i 
step' in the -evolutionary process',., and see- how an 
organism seems tO' ha.ve' res.poinded to- the stimulus of 
its environment. 

At a certain stage some four-legged mammals (not 
all of them]: took to a tree life., Per'haps there- was a 
chang'e in vegetatioin, producing trees; which -were 
originally no't there; or the; tree life- ma.y have helped 
the mamni,als to* evade- their enemies; or it may have 
been a, way of getting certain kinds oif food. To* animals 
which climb trees, sight and touch wo'uld become; of 
increased importtan'Ce-; the se-nse- of smell., on the other 
ha:n.d,, would be less useful. Hence those ma,mmals 
which dcvcloiped sight and touch most ra.pidly would 
tend to survive., In time this seems to ha.ve' resulted. 
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in a reduction of tBie snout (now of less, importance); 
andl thlsi would allow the' eyes. tO' be focussed on neare'r' 
objects;,, giving a, more precise view. 

Biut tree-dlwellcrs jumip'froim brancl to* branch, and 
thus; there is a great need for eye and limb' tO' act in 
harmo'ny, and foir a general co-o-rdinatiom of inri'OiV'e:- 
meintts,. He mce there wo'uld gradually come' aboiut. a 
great development, of those areas of the brain which 
are co'ncerined with the co-ordination of movemenits., 
And so we arrive a,t the lemurs, and a.pes;„ with tw.'0' 
features. distingui,s.hing' them fro'm their ancesto-rs: 
bigger b'rains, ari'd limbs, adapted to. grasping'.. 

In course' O'f time some of them cam.e to C':arth once 
more.. Atmos.phe'ri.c: conditio'ns may li)a.vc altered the 
type' of vegetatio'in,, or the fores.ts ma.y have become 
thinned thrO'Ugh so.me calamity.. Biutt now O'ur mam-, 
mals can do things, which they could not do> whc'n. 
P'leviO'Usly upon the C'arth; they can b'alance and mO'Ve' 
on t,w'o lioibts only,, sO' that twO' can be usc'd for hand- 
ling' s.ticks; a,inid stO'nes.; in fac.t, they can now.' use too'ls... 
This at once extends, the' range of experience,, and, as 
more and more' delicately adjusted movements are 
carried O'Ut, there is a further' dcvclo'pment. of the' 
frO'ntal ar.ea. of the b'rain.. And the' groiwth of the brain, 
is. help'cd b.y the erect pasitio'n,, w.'hiclii supports its. 
weight better'; to some extent the heavier brain pro'b- 
ably caused the: erect, position.. So that' O'ur tree- 
dweller has n.ow.' become a. biped,, with a. (relatively) 
large brain, a,b'le toi use implements; of varioius kinds:;; 
in fact, a p'limitive m,an.. 
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Fbr reasons already stated, Darwira’s thcO'iry.'' was: 
sloiw in mnniing' ,acc:eptanc:e. Men s,aid tbat tlney wrere* 
oipposcd tO' evO'lution. They might as w,Til ha,ve' said 
that they v»:ere' oppto,sed to death, for evolutio'iii,,, like 
death,, happcTis to< all of us.. Evolutiom simply means, 
‘gTOwth’. What they really meant was that they were 
opposed to a, partic:iiiJair view of evolijjttio'n. 'The real 
question at issue: is as to what t,hecjry of growth is 
to be adopted. There are a,t least three competing, 
theori,e,s,. 

(i) There is the ‘'separate creattioin’ theory,',, wl.ic:h 
can be symbolised by a series of parallel lines,, each 
line' reprcs:e'nitin,g a separate s,pec:ies. This was: the 
theoiry Darwin set oiut to dis,prove., 

(ii) There is the ‘ladder’’' theory, represented by a, 
series, of straight lines, placed e'ttcl to* C'Cid. According' 
toi this:, each species grew out O'f its pre‘deces,so'r .and 
,ga.ve: rise in turn to* its: successor; ra.an, being' at the 
top'O'fthe l.adder, must havc' climbed every rung oifit.. 
There is no suppcurt for' this theory and no- seienttistt 
believes, it; but it is the theory w'hich the: man in the 
street still liics tO' attribute to Dan/vin. It implies.,, for 
example, that mc'ii are descended from mo'nkc'ys, 
■which was the popular view of the evoluttio'nisit’',s; 
belief.. What Darwin maintained was that men and 
monkeys :arc: both descendants, of some com,moin an- 
cestor'; th,at they s:pring'„ in fact,, from the ;sa.mc: (less 
spec:ialiscd]i stock. 

(iii) : Finally there is the ‘tree’ theory, in which the 
different .species, arc represented as: branches of O'ne 
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tree,, with 'pfiimiitive foirinnis. O'f life' at the roots:. This 
s.ymbcj'lises the evculutionairy theo'ir’y described! in this, 
chapter'. It shows the interconiiecdon of all .foirmni'S, 
of life. It would show Hmw s&p>ims :as, one branch,, 
the anthropoid apes as anO'ther' and! a neighhoerhnig 
hranch, and various, species; of ‘'sub-men'" as withc'rc'd 
branches to'f'king from the same' junctiOiO in the tree. 
It wO'uld be rather a curio'us; tree tO' look ,at, since the 
interscctiO'ns; o-f its branc:hes, with .any hoiriz:0'nt;al line 
TiV'ould represent all the; diffc'rent fo'rms, Oif life in the 
woF'ld at any given instant;, and the' analosgy,' must not 
be' pressed too far. SrO' long' as, it is realised that this con-, 
cept of a tree i;s O'oly an analogy it offers a useful wa,y 
of picturing di:ag"rainnmiatically what 'wC' know about 
evolution. 

A;s v/e gO' out fr'omi the main trunk along the; 
branches of the tree,, we get life ass,uniing raoire; and 
more specialised fcirras. T'hese forms arc' well fitted to 
certain d'C'Enite but limited purposes,, but cO'i'inttain less, 
genc'ral adaptability.. Biological develop'me'nt shows a, 
tendency towards s.pec'ialisatioin, 'W'ith the coirollary 
ttha,t the cbances of life evolving into a, different form 
become sligluter. A dog, for example, ma,y be: sub- 
jected ttO' genera tio'iiis, of ca,reful breeding' withO'Ut run- 
ning; any riisik of being evolved into a cat; o<r ,a, cat intO' 
a dog; the:y are tO'Oi highly specialiS'C'd. IB,ut they hav'c 
each evolvc.d in the course of time from so<nie less, 
specialiiicd ancestor; and if their lines, of development 
were traced backwards, down the tree of evolution 
they wonuld be fO'Und to' join at some point.. The possi- 
bility w,'hic.h still remains with the dog is, t,hat he ma,y 
.give rise' in the future to still more specialised breeds 
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of dogsi., And the poss'ibility which remains, with the 
man . . w^hat are' the possibilities ahead of him?' 

Let, us first try toi trace; him backwards down the 
tree'. This, kind of search for his ancestors has: pTOV'Cd, 
and is proving',, of great difficulty. Tb' set the s:eal upon 
the evoilutionary theory w?e w?ant tiD< find the' ‘'missing 
link”, if indeed there' is a single: such Jink, v,vhic'h joiiins: 
man on toi the tree. Before summarising the .attempts 
which ha:vc' in fac't been made in the last fifty ■yfears to 
discover' it,,, we ma,y ask ourselves what,, on a priori 
grounds, wc' should expect to, he true about the miss-' 
ing link. 

In the first place,, the' Dink hc'tween man and the 
animals belongs to the past ratiiC'r than the present. 
It, is: no use: to look for a living link in the fo'Cests of 
Borneo, 'The link we want must be' sought in the pas,t, 
at the junc.tion c<f man’s b^ranch of the tr'ee with the 
main stem — or witli one sectio'n of the main s:te'm,. And 
in view of the obvious: alRinities be'tween man and thc' 
apes (somie of them have been m,c:iritioinied„ but tJie 
camera alon'C illustrates others) wc' must search in that 
part O'f the tree c:ontaining' both men and the a,pe'S. 
Hence w,'c; mus:t scarc:h in a C'ountry kno'wn to have 
b'Cen inha,b'ited a,t 'One time by bo'tti me'ini ati'd apes:. 
Unfortunately,, this 'does, not aflbrd us: much clue, since 
thc' great apes are known to ha,ve W''ande'red over the 
whole of Europe and Asia and alsO' into' A&ic:a. Fin- 
,al1y„ the link w'c are' .seeking must bc' largely uncspecial- 
isc'd; capa,b'lc', that is.,, of developing' into cither man 
or ape,, ac'cording' to' the pressure' of tine environment 
and of any othc:r facto-rs:,, whatever' they may bc'„ which 
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piTOidycG' evolutiooarjf.’ change:, Wr arrive^ the;n,j, al a, 
missiiog’ limit w'liiic:li, 

1(1)1 belongs bo (the far' disiliant past,. Wilhiui very wide 
limits.,,, the geologisills. can bell the sibr,ata 
ongbb toi exploTe'; 

([iiji has! iresembilai!ice,s. both to the: antbr'opoid ,apcs 
and tO' men;; 

('iji)l is less specialised than either; and 
(iv) iMh,abibed a r'cgion common in the: past to 'both 
men and apes. 

That is wh,at we should expect to be' true about the 
missing' link,., Whether' this w',as. really true abo'Ut it 
nO' one can tell jfior' ceTt,ainj tor' It has. not ye:t bec'n 
Co'iund,. But the search iGor' it has- been extr'aordin,ari'ly 
inter'esting:,, and a g'ood deal of progress has bee:n 
made wdth it this ce’ntnry.. When Darwin published 
The Origm i§f Specks tbe only fossil remains then known 
which co'iuld even c,onceivably h,ave filled the' gap w'ere 
those of Neanderthal Man^ wfoich had 'been discovered 
tv/O" yeatrs earlier',,, in 1857.. But noit ve'iry much import-' 
ance w:as attached tO' them at the time:;, it w/'as. not 
until ilB'86',„ w.iien further fossils of the same kind w.^e;re 
found in Blelgium,, that it w'^'as. possible' lO' pronomnee: 
them toi be definitely human remains., and tO' assign 
them to ,an approximate ,ag;€,. The significance of Ne-' 
.andcrthal Man is that there arc ape-litc features about 
his skull; he is, how^evc'r.,, comparatively recent,., His 
a,g€: is piroba,'bly toi 'be measured in tens oif tho'iusands 
o^f year,s.,„ W'hc:r'eas the: missing link must, ha,ve: a,n a;ge 
running' intoi hundi'eds. of bhonsands;.. 

The: Javan Man w^^asi the; next toi 'bc' discovered,,, in, 
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i8gii:. Strictly speaking,, he is not a. man at all;, he is 
one skull, two teeth and a thigh bone (anthropologislls, 
grateful for small mercies, call that a, fertile; crop). The 
skull has. certain features which indicate that he' was; 
in a. transitional stage. No one knows his age for 
certain. The best oipinion seems lO' be that he was 
probably off the main human line' of the tree;, one; of 
its 'withered limbs!.,, now extinct. But the; controversies, 
that have; arisen, as to whether he was. really man or 
really ape are themselves, .sufficient tO' .show.' that he was 
somewhere near the junc.tion,, 

The Heidelberg Man, who. consists of .ajia,w., was. un-' 
earthed in tgoy. Just where' he fils into the scheimc; is 
not yet settled, b'Ut he is too recent, to; be the; missing link. 

The Piltdow,n Man,, discovered in, S'ussex in igii i,, 
'w,as! thought at first, on the evidence of the skull, which 
was all that was O'riginally fo'und, to; bc; related to 
Heidelberg Man, But, the next year' a, jav»' was. found 
'in, the same exca,vation which sugg'ested a much more 
primitive ape-like creature; so much sO' as. to raise 
the obvious, do'ubt as t,o whether' the two fossils were 
remains; .of the same person. It stretches the; probabil- 
ities: ,somew.'hat to suppose; that, of two different bciugs!, 
one left hehind him his skull but nO't his ja,w, while; 
the other in the same; pla.ee: deposit,ed his jaw but not, 
his skull; still, it might have happened. But a, little; 
later, in the same' ncig'hbourhood, anoffier skull and 
another tooth v.were found, again in close' associa,tioin 
and, with the; peculiarities oif the previous fossils. 'That 
was pracdcaUy conclusive; and Plltdown Man is eoiw 
thought t,oi be the; most ancient re'lic of man yet found, 
in Europe:, 
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The rectJird, is brcmight up to date with a dliscovcrj'' 
made in China, ini igag,, that of ’ the .sstnll of'P'cldDg' 
Man., P'cking' Man when reconstru.c,ted hasi some 
general reseniiblla,nce tO' Javan Man,, but, amthropo'- 
iogists were inclined at first tto^ credit him with a, com- 
binatioin of characters- which had previously been 
regarded as- incompatible. Had this; been «ta,bishcd., 
his; importance' would ha-ve been considerable,, for' this; 
lack of specialisation is: one of the characteristics for 
which we areloo'king. But in igg;! much, more; nia.teri,al, 
was un,carth'e:d,. It now seems, prob^able that Peking 
Man made stone implements, that he could fashion 
them aJsO' out of hones, that he could m,ake drinking- 
cups 'O'Utt of the: skulls of deer, and that he had, already 
disc:overcd fire. He resem,hled modern man in his; 
hands but not in his feet;, he seems tO' have' w.'alked, as 
a.pes; walk,, with his toes; turned inw,'ards;. In spite of his 
antiquity hc' must have bce-n definitely a mc'mber of 
the human s-pecies. So our' ultimate human ancestor 
still remains in .hiding — to' be discO'Vered,, perhaps;,, by 
someone who rea,ds tbis; book. B-ut it is- now becoming 
clear' that this, ances-tor represents; only one of a large 
number of species in the world of his; time;,, th-ough in 
the end his became: the dominant one: a fact which 
coimiplicates; our' search considerably. 

'The ‘missing link’ is- not, however, 'the only c-ritical 
point of the; tree. We; can push our speculations; back 
further: w-'hat is known about, the root, of the tree? 
How did life begin? The ans-wcF' is; that, we d.o not: 
know. All the; life of which we: have any experic'nce 
springs. ffO'm previous life; what, happened 'in the far- 
off ;ages wc can only guess,;, and the material, for our 
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guessing isi slight., That primitive, undiffeTendated life: 
began in the watc:r is all tha,t we can really say., A 
foirmless, blob of'protoipilasim; that seems owr ultimate 
anc:cs,tor;. Whether' scie^nce will one da.y bridge the' gap' 
that se:pa.rates organic from inorgaiMC, matter we: do' 
n,ot kno'w. 


What of the future? What lies, ahead of Man?' 'That 
takes ns, into th,e range of specnlation, and the: reader 
ina,y profita,bl'y dot his, s,pecuJa,tiO'n for himself. One or 
two points, are suggested to s,timulate' his, thoug'ht. 

I .. Mam imay become: e'Xttinct.. 'This, has happened tO' 
sorne branches of the huiman race; and Hama sapiem 
himself ma,y ha,v'e been in peril in the: Ice Ages.. 

It is pleasant to think ofevolutio'n as, though it were: 
a kind of automatic, ascent. Biuit many lines o«f evotu-' 
tion h.avc been degenerate lines. They dO' not, becoime 
s,ulfficiently adapted tO’ their environniient and they 
perish. And so<:mctimes characters, produced by the 
ev'olutionary proces go on de,v'eloping past the point 
at which they reach their maximum utility; and when 
this, is, thec::asc the result i.s extinction. The gTypha,e'a 
shells furnish am example; according tO' Haldane, their 
coiling: was, continued to a, point at, whk,h it must have 
been almost impossible for them, ttO' open at all. Ag:.ain,, 
the size and the hornndcvcl'opment of certtaim classes, 
of hooifed mammals, increased bo a, point where they 
ceased to* be: advantageous and became an iac.ttual 
handicap. Now it is true that mam {numerically a 
very small linic, with few ancestors) a,pipears tO' u.s, at. 
the moment, as; one of the successful limes.. But his 
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advajace has been due,, as; we shall scc' more: fully in 
later chapters:,, toi the dievdopmient of one of his, organs 
— his, brain. Anidl perha,ps his, brain will develop past its 
point of maximum utility tooc just as. the g:rypihae.a, 
overdid their coiling,, and the mannimoths. o<ve'rdid 
their weight,,, perha,ps; man will overdoi his; tthinhing. 
This, though o a speculation,, is not as, LtiriipossBiblc. 
a contingency as it m.ay sound. Up ttO' the present, man 
ha:s used his. brain toi obtain foir himself what is,, 
relatively,, an astonis.hing' degree of mastery over' his 
physical environment;; but there are signs 'which s,ug- 
gest that, unless a c.orrcsponding inc.rease of moral 
control acc;om'panics, this development, man may only 
,suc:ceed, in exterminating himself all the mOire quickly. 
He may 'usc; his. intellige'nce tO' deviise more and more 
effective methods, of blowing himself to bits;.. Brains 
lead somewhere, but not necessarily to^ heaven; and 
there is; isuch a, thing as being “tooi clever by half”'. 

2'. The: enviromnient is certainly changing: how,' 
vdll man c:hange with it? It may be that ca.tas, trophic 
changes are ahea.d of us, caused by earthquake, pes- 
tilence, or man’s; owm failure to c,ontroil the; impulses, 
that drive: him into war; but certain more slowly 
nio'ving c,.h.anges. are: actually taking pl;ace. Man is now 
a member of an industrial community: he is, becoming 
divorced from the earth and i,s crowding into towns; 
and ;a town-dweller h.as; quite a different environment 
and is faced by quite distinct problems. 

3,., M an’s; adapta,tioiini to his changed circ:umstances 
is, by no' means pc:rfect. He has. inherited a, food-canal 
which is. some thirty-six feet long' and -which does noil 
seem at all, well adapted to^ the diet of ci.vilis,a,tion., 
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Hs. upright, position,, throwing .strain upon, his 
stomach muscles,, kadis, to various forms, of trouble:,, 
such as h,er,nia. He is. .also' hecoiming' a. prey t,oi diS'Cases. 
■whii,dh are; unknown among savage tribes. All these; 
thie,gs. raisiC' interesting possibilities. It is; clear that the 
forces whi,ch have prodluc.ed man’s evolution, have not 
yet spent themsielves... 

4., Will man become; a. mo^re specialised being than 
he is at, present; if so,, what are the piroba,ble<lirectioins': 
and if not,,, why not? 

The reader will be in a, better posiilioiti to c:onsider 
this, point when he has read some; of the later cha,pte:rsi:;, 
meanwhile he; should note that specialisation, beyond 
a certain stage ma,y be; a, dea,d end. In many ways, man 
is. not a. very highly s.pecialiscd being, and is therefore 
ca,pable ofconsiderable ad,ap.talion. The huma,n hand, 
for exanipie, does; nothing perfec:tly, and, yet can be 
tr,aio€d to. do^ almost anything. It cannot tear and rend 
as the cla.w of' a ttj'ge;r; it cannot grip' as the paw of a 
monkey; but it can help- man to^ dig gardens, write 
letters;, play musical instruments, paint pic:turcsi; in 
fact, it can be; .adapted, to almost any ends that, the 
nevcr-.res.ting mind of man desires... 

In, onr present civi’li’sation there are marled a,d,van,- 
ta,gcs ;accruing froini s.pecialisa,tion„ as; the; industrial 
revolution made c:lear, and the; conditions of modern 
life seem increasingly tO' force s.pecialisa.tion upon, 
mankind,., But, ""‘bom a man and died, a grocer”' is ,an, 
cpita,ph with a sa,d, ring; about it. We ha,ve an intuitive 
feeling that a m;an who .devotes his working' hours to 
m.aking„ sa,y, a. h,undred chair-legs instead of one; chair' 
h€com,es less of a. man and more of 'a. .machine, W.hich 
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is. a pity; for it was not as a machine: that man clim.'bed, 
the lloing ascent of life. 

5,., Quite’ a, new possibility is now slowly dawning. 
Man has mow.' evolYcd to siuc.li a point that it. is: within 
his: power tO' take: conscious thought cO'nccmiing his 
line of advance. Per'haps he ma.y to some extent make 
of it what he will. There is a nascent sck'nce of 
engenics.,, oif which, we are likely to hear more in the 
future; alrea,dy :s.ugg'estions are made that mentally 
unfit people shall be made inca.palbile of produ'dng off- 
sp-ring. This proposal involves, difficulties.,, for wc do' 
noitt know very precisely what, c:ons.titutes a mc:ntally 
unfit person but w,'hatt is signific:ant is, not, the: merite 
OF’ demerits, of this particular ;s.ugg'estion,, but the fact 
that s.uch a suggestion should be made at all. It opens 
up. tremendous vis.tas of speculation. Suppose' man 
were: to take: his own future in hand scientific:ally„ 
breeding O'nly from the best stocks, determining the 
kind of superman he wanted to produce',, and t.afcing' 
the necessary stC'ps; tO' ttha,t end?' To' some rea.ders. this, 
■may sound Utopia, and to others a nightmare; there' 
is: C'Crtainly .an clement of fantasy in imagining it 'piosr. 
isible at the present day;, it. inv.olves, no't o^nly m.ore 
know,'ledgc: but alsO' far unore long-range: planning than 
seems within the grasp oif modern civilisation. But a 
hundred thousand years are as nothing in the sight 
of evolution; and what, has bec:n s.uggc;sted is: an oibvi- 
O'Us enoug'h possibility of the future. 

fii. This, brings us. to a more’ fundamental considera.- 
tion still. So far, we .h.ave been considering the growth 
'Of man’s, hody ;as, a wh,ole. But the whole' oifthe later 
part of man’s C'volution has been 'due to the develop-' 
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merit of Oiec: organ of the body — Ithe brain. Man is. now 
a thinking animial. And that development has. changed 
fiiindamenitaly the whole character oif 'man’s environ- 
mcmt. Man is now influenced by the books he reads, 
his! intercourse with his friends^ the customs of the 
countries in which hc' travels, the painitings. which in- 
spire Mm, and by the whole oif that subtle intellectual 
atmosphere,, Che: spirit O'f his age:., In other' words, he 
has now' a mental enwronmienC; and perha.ps his, future 
dcwc:lopime:nt will be on. quite another plane. But the 
development of his, mind deserves ,a. cha,pter to iteelf. 
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CbgitO', crjgO' sunn., 

DESffiA,aTES 


Qu*'€!3.t“CC qo'*'«ne cihwffi' qu:i pcimsc? Crcst unc' chose qmii 
doute,, qui C'otenid,, qui coui^aill, qinii aHirmic,,, qiii niic, qtujii 
TCtil,, qiui iriic vcpt paSj, qui iiimjagine awissi^ ct, qui sent.. 

dCSICAMTESl 

O'nc: gift ishe bestowed tO' i5a,ve Mm broira, ihitrealcncd 

Mtiiciiction — a, certain stirrimyg;., a restlessoeiss^ in tJhje organ 
called ttic Ibra'in.. A„. si. eddinctom 

Cre.atiivo EmjtlcIfJiigotiiiCC' in its varions forms, and ac.tiivitics 
isi wbal makes, mam., Were it not for its s,Iow.„ painfal.,, 
arndi constant, Ily disoomr-aged oiperatioins tlhyra'iughj tlh^e .ages 
mam w,ofjiiIjd 'be; nO" more than, a species of primate living 
on seeds!,,, .frmitSj, roots., amd uncooked flesh,, and wander'- 
Emg' naked tHirougli the woods and over' the piEainsi like a 
c'himpanzee,. j,. m., R0'iaiM,s^aiN' 
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T'eE,R,K h^aiw: beem <defiM'iite €:hangesi in many's body 
since tliC' time* of our' earliest human anccstorsi., Mae 
has: altered,, for cscample;,, in stalore, weighi,, postur'c^ 
colour.. But: such changes; hiave contributed oiniy 
slightly tO' the astonishing difflereeces which separate 
modern man from his^ primitive: ancestors,., The e,'Volu- 
tfoin of mind,,, from the days when man, "was hardly ,a, 
m:an at ;all^, to the days in which the first true human 
beings^ roamed ;about the earthy, iand again toi the, da,ys 
in which an Einstein can express, a la,W' iof'N,a,ture in a, 
differential equation: it is this; which is^ the really sig'-' 
nificant gTO¥^,th., It has given man a far larger measure: 
of contr'ol over his physical environment^^ it has; turoc,'d 
him, intO' ia member of a social organisation ^ iand it has 
brought him face; tO'face: with prohlem;s, which ,are; dif-' 
ferentt in their very nature from thos;e ’whic:h, con,-’ 
fronted his, iancestors.., It h:as transformed hiss, mental 
envirO'nmcicnt.. In c,omparison with the: growth oif m,ian”s 
m;i:n,d, the groiwth of his body has, been tri,viial,.. In, 
this; Cihapter wc can only hint at, one: oir tw^O' of the: 
fe,atures, which have* characterised this rae:n,t,a,l de-' 
veloipment... 

It is, mislc:;a'ding’ tO' think of "'mind'" .and hody'’ as 
though, they w’e:re essentially disitinct, things;... For the* 
sake: of €:frec:tiv€' ,stu,dy wt concentr'.attc .attention first, 
on body and then on mind, hut the two pict,uresi we 
lh,usi construct d,o nO't contain the* whole truth., M,an, 
is best Ihofught of not as; a bod,y which h:as, .a min,d 
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attachod to it,, ooir as a nuinid expressing itself tli.roug'h 
a, bodly,, but as somcftting which w'C' may c.all a body- 
minid., ‘Body’ and, ‘niind’' are thus twO' aspectsi O'f ,a 
whole which is greater than either. 

The evolutio'n off the: mind has. been coinditioued by 
the body,, and in particular by one organ O'f the: body, 
the brain. But mind and brain are not interchange- 
able terms. Brain is. the concrete, physical entity which 
can be seen if you split a man’s head open; you sec: it 
in, every head,, no'l Oiniy in the hea,ds of the intelligent. 
The body is the organ of mind, that through which 
'mind manifests, itself, and the brain is: an important 
part, of the: body. But brain is not to be identified with 
'mind, any 'moire than a pianO',, or' the keyboard of a 
piano, is, to bc' id,c:ntified with the music, it plays.,,, or' 
with the pianist who opera,tes it. We shall attempt no 
defioitioo off the word ‘mind* here,, but merely stress 
the ffac.'ts that it is ,an a,bstract conceptiom, that it manii- 
fests itself through the body,, and ttha,t w,t den not know 
for certain whether it can manifest itselfin .any ot.her 
w.'a,y. As toi its real essence: whcth.er this complex off 
thoug'hts,, tendencies, emotions,,, feelings, is the ulti- 
mate ‘reality’ or not; that is a question whic:h h.as, no 
m,eaning until we have defined our' terms nU'Ore pre- 
cisely, and we 'must be: content to defer it... 

O'ur immediate point, of departure is the brain. 
Brain is; generally regarded as the organ whic.h does 
O'ur thinking for us. Butt it is c:onc:crned w'ith many 
other functions, besides that of ' coiinisc,ious thO'Ug'ht, It, 
is, the cc'ntre of .our nc'cvous. system. All. our sense- 
i,mp.ressio.ns g'o either through the brain or throiugh 
such .extensions of onr central nervous system .asi the; 
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spinal cord; and it is cmly througli owr aense-imipres'--' 
sions: that we gain any direct 'knowledge at, all of the 
external world.. We gain owr knowledg:e: by seeing:,, 
hearing, tcmching,, tasting and smelling things, and, 
then by ‘thinking* a,bont these sensations.. If I tonch 
a, hot plate,, m,y fingers, do not. dra,w back, of their owm 
volition.. An impulse travels up' a nerve from tli,e: 
finger; a second impulse is sent back .along another 
nerve to the: muscle:; the muscle withdraws the fing;er. 
Fortunately for me, all this, happens in a, fraction of 
the time it takes toi descri'be; but it docs not happen in 
nO' time: at .all... Scientists, can measure the: actual time 
that elapses,, and compare the reaction-times of one 
person with tho:se of another; there are: considerable 
differences,. 

lam driving a car along a iroa.d obstructed by an 
obstacle. My op'tic nerve is stimulated by the- rays of 
light, proceeding from' the obstacle; a,n impressio<n goes, 
toi the brain, and I ‘see:’' the obstacle. I may make a, 
co'iisciousi 'd'Ccision to slow up; if I doi, my brain trans- 
mits, tOi my mu,scles the impulses which, ca.u.se: them to' 
.a,pply the: brakes. I may not,, ho'wever, bc' co'nscious, 
of cO'ming ten .any decision at all; I may find myself 
"'a,utomatically’ slowing up. I am so u.se,d,„ in fact, t,o 
making this kind of decisio-n that now I ha.ve 'been 
a,'ble to han'd the work over^ ttO' b'C doine: by the brain 
wthout a couscio'us effort of will.. 

In a human being,, then, the brain controls many 
other processes 'besides those of cO'nscious, thinking. 
Sense-impressiO'ns,, W-hether rec:cived by th'C eye,, t'he 
ear, the: nose, the tongue or the hand, are poured into 
it, and correspo-ndiog' i.mpulses are transmitted by it 
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to tli€' miuscks;.. It mot only receives' and transmniilts,. but 
it alsO' stores up'„ and is: thus the seat of association- 
processo, such as. memory,, which allow past ex- 
perience, as well as present experiencie, to imfluence 
onJT behavioiur. Reiex a,ctions, such as: those governing' 
breathing', the mniO've'meintS' of the' eyes, the 'mo'tioia of 
the food-canal, pass, mainly through the' spinal cord, 
although in man they C'an be broug'ht under' direct 
-control of the: brain itself. 

Brain is, not the only organ controlling' thought,. It 
is certainly an essential part of the mechanism of 
thought; if for e-xampie a minute splinter of bone 
were tO' drop from: the roof of the stull on to the' 
brain, thinking might be rendered impossible, and a 
cultured man might be transformed into an imbecile'. 
Bet thinking is a function of the' whole' body, nO't of 
the b'rain alone. There is, a sense' in which wc' ‘think 
wth our hands’. 

Obviously brain, or' an organ perfo'rming similar' 
functio-ns, is not the e'.x:clus:ive possession of m-an. It is 
found in rudimentary forms of life. But it is- ,a, much 
mO're develo-ped organ in man. As: life evolves to what 
wc' call higher levels, brain becomes more highly 
organised, and in general larger; it is much larg'cr'and 
.much heavier in man than in animals:.. But it s-hould 
be said at O'lnice that intellectual capacity does, not 
dc'pend directly upon the size of the brain, any mi-ore 
than .strc'Higth dc'pends. directly on the siz:e‘of the body.. 
What seems to m,atler is intricacy of oirganisa,tioin., It 
is q'uali'ty rather than quantity that counts,. At least 
one race of sub>-men appear tO' have ha,d, quite larg'e 
brains, but no'tt to- ha,ve bee^n w?ell developed in- 
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tcfflectually.. And! Auatole France is. an example of a 
man off high intellectual capacity whO' proved to have 
a brain which was; belloiw the: normal in size. 


■1 

What kind ofbehaviourcan be'observedliocrealiures 
lower in the scale of evolnttion than man?' Let us take' 
as an example the case of the digger- wasp',„ a, creature' 
which preys; upon caterpillars. Its method is to sting' 
the cale'rpiill;ar, quickly, in the three' nerve-c;entres off 
the thorax;; it repeals the p'iroc:ess, more leisurely,, 
in the abdlo'men. 'This is the very? reverse' off random 
ac'tivitty; it is activity directed towards a. very dc'finitc' 
end,, for by this; means the' caterpillar is paralysed 
W'ithout being killed and can be added, alive, bet 
helpless, to the wasp’s storehouse' onf food. At first sight 
we: might call it highly intelligent hchaviO'Ur. Biiat the' 
wasp' does not ‘think’ about w?hat it i:s. doing, in the' 
se'wse in w?hic.h a human being w'0<nld h;ave tO' think, 
and think hard, belb're' he could carry out an equiva- 
lent process.; the w?as;p can perform the actiom the 
first time: it s.ecs; a cate'rpillar. The' capac'ity toi do' it 
is inborn; that is what its. mental structure' causes it 
tO" do' to caterpillars; and if anything .shoiuld occur tO' 
disturb the routine of the action it might be quite: ini- 
capable of adjusting' its behaviour accordingly. This 
kin'd of ac:ttion is called imlimiiire.. 

An instinct is; an inboirn res.ponse to' a specific 
.s;timulus; a, res.ponsc which need contain no clement 
off co'nsc.ious rcficction, called forth by a certain stimu- 
lus applied to the organism from, outside. Its; mec:h.an- 
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ism may be no- mo're than that of a chain of reflex, 
achoBs, each called forth by the' Oitue before: it. A bird 
has .an iastinct toi 'build a nest; a mammal has; an 
instinct ttO' feed! its young; its child has an instinc;t tO' 
suc:fe at the mother’s breast;, and so oin. Certain I'c- 
spO'nses. tO' certain situations — suita,'lble responses — 
appear in time to have become hereditary;; and when 
,an a,ctiom i;s bas'ed on these heredita.ry modes of 
res;poinse we call it instinc:ttive.. 

The' wasp’s instinct is quite a, specific, one; it reacts 
to a, certain stimulus in a perfectly definite' way. An-' 
other specieS' ofwaS'p' will respond toi a differ'cnt stimu- 
lus;; it will ignore caterpillars and rcac'tt inste,ad ttO' 
spiders; b'Utt the stimulus, is again a sipecific onc',. Some 
instiinic;ts,, particularly in hura'an beings, ,are more 
generalised; men ha,ve instincts of fear, lo've',, acquisi-' 
tiveness, c;uriosity, sex and so on, which can be stimu- 
lated in a, variety of wa^'s. My instinct of fear', for' 
example,, m,igbt be s;Li.mulated by a ghost, a, tiger or a, 
schctolmastter;, though in other' c'ircumsttances I might 
he curious about the ghost, intter'ested in tthc' ttigC'r, or 
actually pleased toi meet thc'sc.hool master. In passing,,, 
it is important to note that whc'n ive c;lassify .an ac.tiOin 
as ‘instinc:tive'’' ive are not fully desc:ribin;g the mental 
activity associated with it: instincts are accompanie'd 
by strong feeling, and some b'y specific.ally named 
C'motions., But we are not concerned at the' m:oment 
with the emotions; of the wasp. 

•An instinctive response is not the only 'kind of re- 
S'pO'nse which an organkm may offer tO' a. stimulus.. 
When a new situation is encountered, the' instinct m.ay 
be at fault, and the organism may not respond, at all, 
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c-r may rcs^pond in an irrelevant way.., O'r' it may de- 
vise some means O'lf meeting the siluattio'in ont of the 
basis, of ills (D>iwn experience; and m'ay then say that 
it i,s, beginning tO' exercise intelligence., This is; not a, 
technical definition oif intelligence.,, but it, corresponds, 
roughly tO' the common-sense idea of intelligence as the 
power to deal with the' unKamili,ar element in ,any situ„a,-' 
tion; QT perh,aps, ¥/^e ,s,hoiuld sa,y the poiwer toi recognise: 
an element of the familiar in the apparently un- 
familiar. If I have h,ad sufficient training in algebra tO' 
enable me tO' solve such e<q nations, as, = 36' or = ig, 
it ¥/ill not require, much intelligence on my part to^ 
deal w,ut!u j;® = 3:51,. But if I am now,^ for the fir;st time 
confron,ted w''’ith the 'equation + 2:,x = 81^ intelligence 
will biC' required tO' link this up' with my previous; knoi¥^,^- 
ledge that ,x'^'-f2:x+i is. really tO' 'write the 

equation as (x -f- i)® -=91,, and hence: tO' s;olve it,., I have 
rec,oignise:d ,an element of the familiar in'¥-',’hat at first 
,sigh't was; unCamiliar, 

If w€ noW' try to dra,’w some kind of distinction, bc'- 
tween the bchaviomir of animals and of human being'is^ 
w,T' shall probably be tempted toi make some s,uch dis,-' 
tinction as the following;: "'^'animals, act upon instinct,,, 
men act iiipon intelligence"".. The advantage: ol" this 
theory is that it i,s. easy toi remember:; b'Ut unfoirtun- 
alely there lare toO' things v^.TO'ng wUh it., It is doribitful 
if animals do .act exclusively upon i;ns;ti:nct; and it is 
cert,ain that men do not ac.fe exclusively upon intelli- 
gence'.,, not even when they are most firmly c:onvinc:ed 
tha,'t thc:y do.. Human being:s have -a, ha.bil of calling' 
upon 'their intelligence toi furnish them with 'reasons; 
for some action wffiic:h is; really based upon an in- 

F 
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stiec.tive tendency. They Ibecome' so successfiol in doing 
this tliat they often deceive themselves as tO' their real 
motives.! 


Instinct does,, however, fnnetion befoire inteffigeoce:: 
the hiologists tell ins that, “the mechajniis.nis of intelli- 
gence ooDnie later in the: history of the: development of 
the brain than the mechanisms; of instinct’'*; but the 
Line between the tw'O types of action is noit very easy 
to dra.w,, and the advent of intelligence did not,, 
apparently, c,oincide with the emergence' of man. 
iAissigning instinct ttO' animals and, intellige'ncc lo< man 
is; laltogethcr toci< rouig'h a classification. 

Just ,as; m,an'’';s body appeared at first to- be poles; 
asunder from thos;e' of animals, but was later' found 
tO’ ha,ve grown out of theirs;, so man’s; mental activity 
was; once believed to be altogether' different from the 
animals’, and we are; only now coiming tO' tthinh of it 
;as. h:aving evo'lved fro'm theirs. We now' think of mental 
life, like physical life, as a continuou;®. whole,, w,'ha.t we 
call inte'lligence developing by aimos;l imperceptible 
degrees. 'OUt of w'h;at we call instinct. Or perhaps (as 
we ought not tO' :a;ssumc; that insdnet and intelligenc'e 
are on the ;samc line of evolution) we: ought ra,the'r' to 
sa.y that,, as. org,am;sms rise in the scale of evoilution, 
'wc can recognise: more and more :activity as; intelli- 
gent: and less and less; as. purely ins.tinc:tiv.e,. 

Instinct in animals, is not the fixed and unerring 
thing it ma,y at first, appear tO' he. The nest-building 
instinct, for example, is.pofisesse.d by different members, 
of the ;sa:me s.pecies in different degrees; and to some: 

^ Tliis: ¥ef^^ LEimportaiut poicofl, will reerwe: atlctnlion ira Cluaptcf VI L. 
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extent it is a :moidlifiia.ble instinct. Beetles; have’ an in- 
atinct to' d'cposit their eggs in certain places; they do' 
not always; deposit them where they shomild., Soime'- 
times; a, lamh; instead of socking its mother’s teat, will 
b'y niis;take sock other things instead,, such as. tufts^ of 
wool O'H its. mO'ther'’s neck., So that instincts are not 
necessarily perfect, at the moment of birth; they arc 
nO't always unerring'; they c,hange; in fa,ct„ they evolve, 
lostinc.ttive response',, then,, is, not, ,a fixed thing. 

No'ff is instinct particolarly s.ucc:essful in preserving 
the race'. It does not enable an animal tO' ad,apt itself 
toi its environment ;soi conripletely that all memhers; of 
the species, co'me to maturity. As a, ru,le,, O'nly a small, 
Crac'tioin of them do, the species sorviving becaose of 
its great fertility. The survival rate of animals, low in 
the scale of life is comparatively s,mall., It is the more 
intelligent animals, and particularly man, '^.vho' hav'c 
high survival rates. 

Instinc'divC' action,, however,, is O'ften sO' wond'Crfully 
.ad!ju';s,ted to the re'quire'mc:nts,ofan individual tha,t it is 
difficult for an ohs'erver toi believe that nO' intelligenC'C 
is; being exercised., But intelligence' requir'CS 'Cxperi- 
c:inice, and although instinct may modify as, the result 
'of 'experieiic,e' it i;s, by definition, inborn, and therefore 
canno't be a form of intelligence. And in many cases 
the intelligence required to perform an instinctive 'act 
wO'ul'd be SOI amazing that, if the anim,al really pos;- 
scssed, it, it is incionccivable that it ;should not be ,mani- 
fested in some: other way. 

T,ake, for example, the construction of the hiO'ney- 
co'mb' by the bee.. The' bcC' builds, tb'C pr'Ccise form Oif 
six-sided cell which gives, it the m,aximum storage 
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capacity for a givemt amicnint of comb; a remartaHe 
csample' of natural ecomiomy. The right shape for this 
ccl can he detcrmijiiedl mathematicallly; a rather com- 
plicated! problem in diflereintial calculus is involved!,, 
which is; sometimes set as an exercise toi young uni- 
versity students;.., 'The student, when. he:works itoutcor- 
re;c,tly„ agrees with the bee., He reac:h,es his, result by 
a, process in which intelligence is essential; it sec:ms, 
clear' enough that the bee does no'tt. 

It i,s beside thC' point to enquire how the bcC' disr, 
covers the most ec,oriO'm,ical shape. 'Tbi the biologist,, 
the bee’s performance seems, neither more nor less 
wonderful than a, thousand other cx,amples; oif animal 
behaviour. It used toi be; said that the bee;”s, in;s,tinc:t 
■was ag'ood exam pie ofin tel ligence, butt of the Creator’s 
intelligence,, no't tie' bee’s. Biutt this; is the' Ikind of ex- 
plana.tion that explains nothing in particular, just 
beca,use,„ if we acC'Cpt it, it explains everything, the 
failures of the cvolutio'nary process as well as the: 
;s,ucc:esses. 

As, ano'ther example, consider that, instinct, of the: 
'v,v;asp, which Ica'ds; it to la.y its. egg in a specially co,n- 
struc,ted ne;st, place a caterpillar in the nest, and seal 
it 'e-p. We: can hiardly imagine that the was.p soilil!o>- 
q'uises, as follows::: “When I a,m called hence, my egg 
will hatch O'Ut into a. grub, which will require the 
■protection, of ,a, n,est, until such time as it is; a.ble to 
fend for itself, together' v,wth some food on which it 
can live; during' that tim,e;, therefore I w,^iil seal upi a, 
caterpillar with my egg, taking care; 'tO' C'Cvcr the egg 
effectively, so that it shall not be seen, hut noit toi bury 
it so comple'tely that the gru,b -will be una,hle to 
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emcTgc:”'. That woioM require rather more: intelligcint 
foiretihiciiiug'ht than many human beings would show. 
If' the wasp couldl really argue like this!,, it would use: 
a modicum oif intellig:eiiice in other' directions,;, it would 
not, as-itt sometimes; docs if mterrupted, seal up' a care-' 
fully made nest emp'ty; and in building the nest it 
would not, as it 'doesi, reject entirely suitable material 
lor the process. 

But, though instinct in animals, is not a form of in- 
telligence, it by no means follows that animals doi not 
possess i.ntclige'ncc. There are many instances; in 
w,'hich animals; do' modify their respO'iises and thus, 
s,how the beginnings, of intelligence. The: coinnectio'n 
O'f such action with instinct is that it always, arises: 
oiut of instinct and. O'pc'rattcs within its; s,phere; the 
energy of the actio'n, sO' ttO' speak, is provided b^y the 
instinct. 

A tiger' h;a;s, an instinct tO' prey O'n certain animals; 
it does, not, as; a rule, prey on man. But if for s,pe'Cial 
rcasoins (such as; scarcity of other' food) it has, once; 
attacked a m,an it discovers that he is good t'O' cat, ,and 
it will pF'ofit by this experience the n^ext time it e^n- 
C0''un'te:rs a human being. Expcrien'Ce h,a,s, ca.used, it to 
res,pond in the old w,'ay tO' a. new stimulus,;, so that it, 
is, not entirely without intelligemce. 

A wasp has ,an. ins.tinct to get a s.pider intO' its, nest. 
If one method proves uns,ucc:essrul it m,ay devise an- 
other'. It will start b^y dragging the dead body of the; 
spider tO' the; hole.. The spider' ma,y be too large to go 
in:;, that, may be; the end of the matter' lor soime wasps. 
But, ,otbe;rs will re^duce the size of the spider' b-y bi,ting 
oi.irits limbs, and try again; or they ma,y fold the li'mhs 
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over the spider’s, body i a order tO' make a more compact 
parcel of it., Occasiom,aUy the' spider will be: ttiiiied 
over 0:0 its back, or ifnamp'ula,ted sideways.; .and if all 
else .fails,, the wasp may at lasit enlarge the hole. AH 
that ma,y be: doiiae: to sa.tisfy the: wasp’s instinct:;; it is: 
clcar'ly a case of actions, modified as. the result of ex-' 
pc;riciiice,, and this is. what we have a:grced to call 
intelligence. 

Contrast with this the beha.viour of fis.hes.. A fish,, 
placed in a tank and separated by a, glass partitioin 
in, the: tank, from another' fis.h which is itt;s natural prey,, 
will continnally dash itself against the partition,, and, 
seems iiia,a,ble, even after repeated experie'uce, to in- 
hibit, its ins.tinctive response'., It may he cnany months 
learning, or it inna.y never learn a,t all. On thc' O'ther 
hand, flies ha,ve been dipped in turpentine and thc:n 
p:laceid in the way .of spiders, which start by attacking 
them; but a. very.' few a.ttc:niipts in s.uch a case a,Te; 
sufficient tO' teac.b the s.pider tO' desist. 

In so:ifne species .of moths the: females, which are' 
wingless.,,, have a, habit of climbing fruit, trees and 
la,ying their eggs: on the [ea.ves. This, linr' a time, can be 
effectively prevented by placing' b'a,n:d,s o:f greasie:-.p:Toof 
paper, smeared w.'ith some treacly substance, ro:u:n,'d 
the: boles of the trees;, the females cannot cross the 
band. But, it has been found that after so:me years, the 
males w’ill meet the females below the' band and 
transport them, tO' the ttop'.. 

Many cats, 'd'0:g;s and monkeys ha,vc a, quite definite 
p(0:wcr of learning by experience. Thc' animal m:a,y 
simply learini that, a certain action does not, pay, whic.jii 
is gC'nerally .a, straig'htfo'rward illns.tratiO'n of one in- 
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sittinct, say hungeir, 'being inhibited by another' instinct.,, 
say fear., The cnoilt goes out of the kitchen, the: fear 
insitinct b€cora,es less s,timiiillate.<d.;: the hunger insitinct 
wins, the' cream is istoleia . . .. ani'd the cook is, the next 
person tO' h:ave her instincts sli.muilated. Some aniimalls 
can he trained! to imitate, and imitation is a, low-grade 
form of intelligence: rather than instinct. Pe:rforinin,jg 
animals in circ,uscs have been traiiie:d, by methods, 
which in some cases are feir from a,dmirable'j, to dO' 
variousi things, such as spelling ouil names with a set 
of le:ttters.. The intelligence: may not be of thc' com- 
plic:aled kind it 'looks;, imitation alone ra:ay be re- 
spo'ttsi'ble; but t,he' fact remains; that the animal has, 
bec'n taught to perform a se^ries of a,ctions which are: 
not directly dictated by instinct,.. They are still, how- 
ever, performed i.n the sphere of instinct,,, the lump of 
sugar,,, or the: traiific:r‘’'s. whip, appealing to instinc,t!S 
o<f different kinds. But the same is, true of many actions 
of human beings. 

Off ;animal stories which suggest a higher type of 
intelligence: the:re i;s no end. There is ,a. sitO'iy of a, dog' 
forbidden in its ow''[n[e'r'”s a,bsence to sleep upon ;a bed. 
If the' OiW/'ner returned, and found the' bed warm the: 
dog would get into trouble:. Returning unexpec'ted,'ly 
one day thc owner' found the d.og: at thc' si'dc of the 
bed,, bioiwing u,pon it to cool it. This story m,a,y be 
quite: untrue,, but the rea,de'r' may safc'ly be left to' sub-' 
stitute: for it some anec:dotc of his favourite' d,o:g.. There 
is nO' doubt, in fact that the higher animals, doi possess 
in varying degrees, that quality which we ha,vc agreed, 
to' take ,as marking cuff' intelligence' from, instinct,.. But,, 
even in the hig'her animals, the intelligence ishown. 
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deals, with immediate ends; it is concerned oijiily with 
concrete and practical things,, In thc' Hiigher animals 
there is probably some' memory of' the past — the in- 
dlivid oaf's, past — and some anticipation of the fuiture. 
Their intelligence can comprehend events in .a con- 
nected order soi far as they arise out of immediate: 
practical interests. 


HI 

We can now form some kind of idea of the mental 
state of primitive man. He had,, first, .an extensive' 
.equipment of those' inherited tendencies wc: c:all in-' 
s.tinictLi\’'e'... Now we hav^e already mentioned that human 
instincts lend to. differ from animal instincts; in .one: 
important respect. They are more: generalised. In the: 
development oif instinct Nature seems ttO' have' tried 
two alte:rnativc: pla.ns. The: first plan was to endow.' the' 
organism with an increasing ouimbe:r of complex and 
highly specialise'd instiiiac:ts. The: individual is thus, 
well equipiped to meet, in cc:rt.ain definite' iva.if's, a. 
variety of sitiii:ations.; its: reactions are soon tried, out 
in practice and confirmed by use.. Highly c(Dimp'lica.ted. 
behaviour may result;; but the:re is. o^ne drawback: the' 
bc'haviour tends tOi be of 'a. routine kind... The org'anism 
settles, down inttO' its. groove at once. This pl.an, is best 
illasttrated by the; higher insec:!!;®, suc:h ,as, ants; ;and. 
bees. It does not riaJe out the growth of intcllige'iicc, 
hut it do.es not give intelligent. beha,viour its; b'Cst 
chance.., 

In some of the J[iLi,gher animals,, and in m,ani,, a second 
plan w^as; folfowed. The organism was endoiwed, with, 
rather more, generalised insdnets,, which, could b.e 
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more: readily modified amid specialised, accon'irdling to' 
need, during' the life: of the organism., This plan ex,-' 
poses the: O'rganiism toi a, delitiite rist; the risk that, be- 
fore the instincts can be sufficiently specialised to meet 
the challenge of the enviroitimicnt,, a, situatio'Ci will he 
eraconjntcred tO' which the organis:m ca:iiira,ot react,, and 
wihich will thcrefoire end fatally fo'C it... This 'method 
has greater potentialities in the lo'ing; ran,;; b'Ut that 'will 
bc' of nO' avail if, in the' short ran, it results in extor- 
min,atiO'n. Hence ther'C must he' c:cinn[bined 'with it, a, 
playing for tirn'c;, the org,anisra must be protected 
until it can spc:cialise' its instincts, sufficiently to p'rotect 
itself.. And s(n< we ge:t, in the higher mammals,, a, peri'Od 
of shelter after birth,, and a period of training. The: fine 
flower of the: S'Ceond method is man. An ant, whi'ch 
:aIsO' requires sO'me training, matures in perhaps, a, fort- 
night; a ba,by of the human species is helpless for a, 
long' period after birth,, and does not come: tO' full, 
maturity for many years.. 

Primitive man, then, had instinc,ts. which may al- 
rea,dy ha,V'e bc:e'n less, specialised than tho:se of his an- 
cestors.. They,'' 'would be accoimpanied by s:tates, of high 
cmotio'inal feeling, not essentially diflerent .from thc' 
.emotions of the O'ther' mammals. And wc' :mus.t sup-, 
pose him to. have ha.d a conside'ra,ble pofwcr of learn- 
ing by .experience:, for he wO'uld nO't ha,v.e: been less 
developed in this res.pect than his c:ompetitoiirs.. In 
O'ther words,, he had intelligie'oce. It must,, in fact,, have' 
been his, 'developing intelligence: which caused him tO' 
survive:.. Without it, he could not haV'C stood up to. the 
beasts; of the field.. For man was an. animal with no 
armO'Ur,, no. great strength, no special fleetness of foot 
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to enable him to oiiit«lisl!anc:e; others; with rather g'oodi 
¥ision but a deadedly poor sense of' smell., His ri¥als 
were stronger than he was,:: he was more: cuiming' than 
they were. 

Man had, then, from the beginning,, some power of 
profiting 'by 'experience; and thiS' woiuld in its turn give: 
him m,orc: experience by which to proifit. When an-' 
thrc)ip(ol'Ogis;ts compare the' skulls of early :m'e:mbers, of' 
tti'C ,hiu!nn[an race with the skulls of gorillas and chim-' 
panzees, and deduce information about the brains; 
W'hi'C:h those skulls; contained, they find signifi,cant 'dif-' 
ferenc,es„. They find that in the, human brain there is a 
great expans, io^n of' the region of the' cerebral cortex 
intterpoS'e:d between the areas, receiving; impulses, firom 
the organs 'O'f sight, hearing and tO'Uch; and they infer 
froim this, that primitive man dliffer'ed froum the' apes 
in ha,ving' a, much greater po'wer' of reco'rding' the' im-' 
pressions of th'ese sc'nses.. In other words, he co'uld store 
up improsions be:ttC'r and could acc.umiulate experi- 
ence^, and this would give him much greater powe'rs of 
discriminati'O'n., 

Because he was able' to acc:umula,te' experience he 
■was increasingly able tO' bring his, past tO' bear' upoiu 
'his; present; and in this we. can see the germ of his 
pO'Wer of freeing' his thought from the; tyranny of' the 
immediate moment. But this power was of m«c,h later 
dcvelo'pment; primitive man lived mostly, thO'Ugh of 
course: ,n'Ot exclusively, in the present; for ,long' ages 
it did not occur' tO' him, for example, to; store up 
foiod systematic,ally in preparation for a future short- 
ag'c. To a large extent hk toi'-'m,orrO'WS were unborn 
:an,d, hiS' yesterdays dcadl. 
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After' a time man began to use: roug'h tools; at first 
maiing use of suc:b sticks our stones, as bappened to be: 
cast in his w'ay,. but later,, thoug'b miuch later, c:on~ 
tri¥iiig implcmeotsi for himself.. The use: of tools is an 
cduc,atioini inn itself, for it demands co-ordinadon of 
mo;Bcular activities and co>-opera.tion between sig'bt 
and touch; and the deliberate construction) of tools, 
implies, a degree of foresight, and .an ability to devise 
an indirec't means to arm envisaged end, such as no 
a-tiimal save man has. ever possessed., Indeed, any con- 
siderable fa.cility in even the use of tools is a sign of a, 
mental development much beyond that of an .average 
a,pe, .as; recent experiments with a.pes,' havT' shown. But 
man w.as not an a.v'erage ape:; he was an exceptionally 
intelligent one; he used tools, at a, comparatively early 
stage:; and the: u,;se of tools widened his experfonce still 
more:... Hence he encountered an increasing number' 
of new situations... Now the essence of instinct is: that 
it works. w.'ell in familiar situa.tions, but is a poor guide' 
in unfamiliar ones; and it must have: been in such 
situ.ations that hisi inttellige'nc'e found i'ts. opportunities,. 
For new situatio'ns bis instincts might, either fail to 
give him any guidaec:e: at all or they might urge him 
in contradictOiry directions; curiosity .and tear, for' ex- 
ample, must, often have struggled for the mastery. 
They struggle still. .And intelligence would once m,ore 
get its c-bance, 

'The: his.to'ry of man’s subsequent progress has; been 
the history of the slow advance of intellige'nce;' not 
ousting inSitinct, but supple'menting it, Man did not, 
however, rule his. actions; exclusively by these two; in- 
s.iiii.ct. would have failed him a.gain and again, and the 
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comstaDt exercise of'inteUligence; would have heen ex.- 
hausting., He caiiriie iimdcjr the’ s-way O'f habit, as we 
sa.y if we are thinJkijug 'of his mental processes,;; Qir of 
custom, as we should sa.y if we: are thinkinig of him as 
a member of a trihe. 

Ha.hit is so iuiportantt that w,'e sorn'etimes call it 
‘second nature’.. Its value is that it effects, great 
cC'Oinoniy of m'e:nt,al ,dfbrt. If an a,ctiO'n, arises as the 
r'Csnlt of intellig'Cnce in the first place, and is then 
'Oommittcd to the: carc’ of habit,, much energy can be 
:sa,vcd„ The danger of habit is, that it stereontypes. ha,d 
beha,vion:r ,as, well ,as, good. 

As a, memher of a co'mmiiuiity, pcim,itive man relied 
on c.ust'0'm.. He must ‘marry out”; he must not kill his, 
O'wn kith and kin;, if so,mcone else kills; them, he' m,nst 
avenge their 'd'Caths; he must, obseirv,'c the tribal rites, 
an'd so '0,n,„ Ca,pitain Pialmer te:lls us O'f the Fijii Islanders: 
that 

A chief was one ,dla,f g,oing'o,vcr a mouintain path follo^ved by 
a, tong ;stiring O'f his peop'lc,, %vhem be h:a,pipcined to stiumble 
and fall: all the rest, of the people immediately ,dlid tBiC' same 
except ,onc; man, 'wh®, was, set upon b,y the rest to, lnio,w 

whether he co,nsi.dercd himself better than the chic'f. 

To depart, from cus,tom, in a, p,rimitive society,,, was 
to inc,ur the dJspileas,ure of the; whole' cO'mm.uiiiity. To, 
perform an action in a mew wa,y;i to, question the' 'need 
of peurforming' some other action hallowed by the prac-' 
tice: of the past ages; tO' p'Ut forward an original spccu- 
■la,tioin;, these were things; attended with real danger. 
The: inmO'Vator might be camonise:d (after' his, d,eath],;, 
he; was much mo,re likely to he; b'urnt alivC' at the: s,take',, 
which is discouraging: to' umo'vatoirs, Man co'uld no't 
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have advanced wthout: being' to some extent a, creature 
off habit';; but thc' ‘dead hand* off custom has. wcig'hed, 
heavily on the humani race. 

IV 

One other thing; affected the development of man’is 
mind very greatly ; t he evoil ution off his power of speech. 
T'wo things; are necessary for speech; certain muscles,, 
and a cerebral apparatus fo'r controlling them. Now 
these were already developed in m;an’s ,simi;an an-, 
cestors.. The further things' needed 'were an apprecia-' 
tio.irii of the iuiseruln.css. of com,munic;atio'n. and the; a,bility 
to devise the' necessary syraholism.. Man’s artiGula'tio.n 
must at first ha,ve: been rudimentary,, and his vocahu-. 
lary llmi'ted to a fe''SiV sounds. cxp.ressing terror,, or 
warning, or delig'ht. But it grew'' by degrees into; a 
language. So great is. the importance offlangua,gc: that 
so.me pihilo.sopher;s ha.vc: argued that it is. essential 'ttO' 
thought (.as; o.p.posed to emotion), .and they would cal, 
the use of lan,gu:agc the real dividing line between in- 
telligent and non-intellgent hc'havi'Our. Whether' this, 
is true: depends on the definition given tO' ‘inttellige'ncc’; 
it -would not be; true in the sense; in 'w.'hic.h the; word 
has been used in this chapter. Nevertheless speech is. 
probably the best indication. ther.e is of the' standard 
of me-ntal development off a race. 

Young' scientis.ts are apt to bc' contemptuous; of the 
study of language:, which deals -^ivith ‘wo'rds.* rather 
than ‘things.*. They.' could not 'make a greater mistake. 
Language has enabled, m,an toi generalise, and to in- 
dulg;e in a,histrac:t thought., Without l;angTiJiag'e,, abs.tr':act 
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tthouglit would have almost insuperable' difficxildesi to 
overcome:., .Symbolism of various Mnds — for' cxamp'lc',, 
the symbolism of miattheiniiallics cur cuf logic: — is simply 
,an a,d,v,anccd kind of language',, which gives: still m,0'r'e 
op'poiirtia,iiities fo'r' abstrac.tion. 

Here is: a round object in fiont of me; — I call it a, 
ta,ble:.. To inn,y dog',, it is soimething on w'hich he can, 
jump if he v»,'i;shcs to get O'liit of the window; oc else it 
iSi-soimething from which,, if he waits patiently, he will 
get his dinner. That is the beginning' andl the end of 
the: t:able' for' him; as, far' as we can judge',, he sees it, 
only in its; immediate relation to him., But to me it is 
a ‘table’'; and tO' me' the' w'ord means not only ‘this’ 
table,, but "'.any* ta,bile; I can rorm a gctne'calised idea, 
of a. ta,ble without specifically thinking of the' O'ne at 
wlic:h I :am :sitting, or of any particular table.. Until 
man w,as; ready to; make the generalisation he: woiiiild. 
noitt h:av'e invein[te:d the w'ord. That generalisation is: 
inhc'cent in the' word.. And the »,'0'rd ‘t:able''" takes, my 
thoughts tO' my 'iimclc:’'Si table, or to the kitchen table; 
O't' I .ma,y think of it, as an article, of furniture which w'ill 
fill a, space: in my study; O'C as a, good illustration of 
Jacobean wor'k; or as a tthmg w'hich,, if m,y fortunes; 
'de:cline, I may be able, to' sell for five: pounds,; or' as; 
an excellent source' of cxaminatio'n quc'Stions on s;ta,ble 
equilibrium. There is none'nd to the number of different 
connec.tions I can, form with the; word "'table*,,, ;sim,ply: 
beca,use' it repirescmts a generalised thing, I cannot 'make 
it mean ,a, specialised thing without .adding something 
to' it — ‘my” ta,ble, 'Or "'your* table. And it so happens 
that this p«,Ttticular' word has a,w.hole: class: of associa,- 
ti,ons of a, different: kind, and will set, me thinking 
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aboiBil tiime-lablles,, nautical tables,, mcnrlality tables,, 
and tables, of logarithms. The time-table reminds mc' 
of a pleasant hohda,y 1 spent las.t week,, the nautical 
table O'f the moon’s, tidal influence:,, the mortality ta,ble 
sc:tts me thinking abO'Ut my ins.uiranc;e policies, and the 
logarithm table F'CcaOs to my mind .a calculation, 1 
ha,¥e to make this evening. For all of which trains. .O'f 
thought the one word ‘'ta.hlc’ is. responsible., 

Language has.' cn,ablcd man, then,, to develop.' the 
power of abstract thought;, and abstract thought has 
opened lor him the ga,te:w.'ay into another' wor'ld, the 
v/'Orld of ideas;; a w''orld, sO' far as we can tell, explored 
by ra,an alo'ne'.. Some people (and not only profcssio'nal 
phiiosop'heTs) live more' happily in this »,'0'rl'dl of ideas 
than they do in the external world; they often, indeed!,, 
iy to it as a, refuge from the external one., B.ut the 
world of i'dcas 'docs not rep'resent, in the life Oif man, 
me'rc:l'y a kin.d of mc'ntal e'njoyme'nt. There is nothing 
which has give'n ra,an such power over the' external 
w'orld. wC' saw' in the' first chapter, the' more a,!)*- 
stract his tbo'Uglit has become, the more powerful it 
has ultimately been. Man’s i.mm,e'nsely increased con,- 
tr.ol over his, physical environment is due mainly to. 
tl'iic fact that his thinking has not been coinfi,ncd to the' 
immc'diate pro'blems oft hat environ'raeii,tt,. Py'tha,goras, 
Archimedes, Galileo-, Baco-n,, New.’toin, Maxwell,,, were 
all abstract thinkers, and! have all influenced the con- 
ditions; Oif twentieth-century life- in a, hundred indirec,t 
ways. Bacoin w.'as prominent in practical affairs, but 
is ,re::memhe:rcd as. a scientific thinker rather' than as a, 
judge; few people would have heard of .NewtO'n had, 
he been o-nly Master of the Mint; and Archimedes’ 
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efforts a,'li the' siege: of Syracuse .are oicily recalled as 
anecdotes: Cionuected with a man whose' c.laiiinii toi fame 
was. in another' direc.tion. 

The: developme'iit of man’s poiwcr of s.pec:c:h has; had 
another far-reaching' result: it has twned him ijnittO'the 
only animal with a. tradition. The laws, of heredity — 
that is,, the laws, which describe what i:s passed on 
from parent toi child — are noitt as yet 'very clearly 
■underSitood., B'Ut the important fact is this, that majii’'s 
inheritan'Ce: from his ancestors has. not been a, purely 
'pihys.iological one. Each ge'nera,tion of human beings.,, 
tO' a far greater' extent than is the case with other 
species, has instructed the new gene^ralion. The in- 
struction was at first carried O'Ut by parents:;;, la,tc:r it 
became sci< lengthy and s.pecialised a. tas.k that it was 
handed over' tO' a class, of beings, called teachers; 
nurture las. increasingly been c:alled upon tO' help 
Nature... In this, way so'me of the experience of oicie: 
.age: h.as. been acquired much more cxpcditio'usly by 
the next one; and the develcupment. of langu.ag'e has 
facilitated this process to an enormoius extent.. Thus 
man has. gra,dually acquired a tra'dittion,, pe:rha.ps the 
greatest s.m:gle: advantage over the animals; that his. 
brain has secured for him. And in the last fe:'w.’ hundreds, 
ofyears (that is.,, ye;sterda.y, O'n the cosmic scale of time') 
a new factor has revolutionised the: speed of this pro- 
cessi. Know.'ledge;„ which was at first, bandc'd down, 
orally, and then preserved in. manuscripts.,, h.as. since 
the invention of printing been stored u'pi in priQ.ted 
books:,,, which ha,ve beco'me both cheap and widely 
circulated.. Intelligence grows at a slow.' rate,;; the fruit 
of intellige:nce,, knowledge, grows: fast. The native in- 
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tclligemce oftwemtLietJfi-ce'ntiiiry' man 'may' be no more 
than that rf' the anicient d reeks (some people think it 
is comsiderablly less); bnit he can focus 'it far -moce' 
qi'uickl'y and effectively npon many problems, because: 
he' kwwj more. 


We: can summarise the position in ;soime such terms 
as the following'., Mental life s,ho'w;s, comtinnous de- 
velopment from tbe lowest fo'rms up' 'tO' man. At fi,irst, 
an oir'gani;s,m .acts, upo'n inborn res;ponses to stimuli,, 
called, instincts. Some animals. ca,'n learn toi respond 
lO' .a diflerentt stimulus;, an advance.. Others, can imi- 
tate; an advance'.. Others are able' tO' modify their' 
res, ponses. c,ons.ide:r.ably; an advance. Man, as. the res,ult, 
of more e-xperience, modihes his. reac.'ticuns still more.. 
He co'mes. nnder the sway of custom; an, advance; and, 
later be:coimes. ca,pable' of c:onceptual tho^ught, which 
is intimately linked with language. This is the; greatest 
a,dvaui,ce of all, since it frees, his thoiught from the limi- 
tation of the: immediate surroundings. So long as we 
rC'Ccgnise tire evolu'tionary nature of this p'roce,ss it is. 
a matlc:r of mino'r importance, in fact a m;atter' of 
delini'tion o,nly„ to decide at just which point in the: 
process, we ought tO' describe the behaviour ,of :an 
organism as ‘'intelligent,’'. 


Y 

Whc'n, w.'e think ,of the s,tu.m,biling' C'fforts of primi,tiv'C; 
man., of the length ofti,me that e'l,a,psed, before he: could, 
make even so simpile a thin,g' as a flint imp'lement,, '^we 
arc: a,pit to, think of tweniticth-cejni.tury man, as a highly 
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intelligent Ibeing., But,, on any astronoimical scale: of 
time, m:an is in his inifancy as ye:t; and perhaps at, 
present we are only at the beginning of the Age of 
Intelligence; eimerging from darker ages, and O'lnly 
just getting a gliiiin.pse: oifthe sun. As. yet intellige:mce 
does not play nearly as large a part in the ordering' 
.of our' lives .as. we like to. think it does. If the reade:r 
will examine v.v'ith c:are: his. own a,ctions for' the last 
half hour he m.a,y hc' surprised to find hcnw few of them 
were: dictated by pure intelligence; how’ many wc:re 
merely habitual, ho.w m,any autoimattic,,and how m,any 
the: outcome of some strong leeling he happens to have, 
.some' instinctive like or dislike. 

But though we may hope that man will co'etinuc' 
toi evolve until he: is more guided by intelligence than 
he is. now, it does not follow that he will de:vc:lopi„ oir 
that wc: ought tO' v/ant him ttO' deve'lo.p', intO' ia purely 
intellectual being'.. Many people feel that a, point might 
wC'Il be reached be:yo.nd which they would not care 
to' sec: intelligence intrude,, and that, w'hat s,hoiuld be 
:aimed at is: a more balanced life, in which s.ensa,tioins, 
thoughts;, feelings, .as.pira.tio'ns wO'Uld all ha,vc: their due: 
.share. Such a life,, they feel, w'oold, be more significant 
to' human beingis than a life lived in the pure' w'hite 
lig'ht 'Of intell%'en.ce: aloine-.. Others will rc'ply that m,any' 
thousands: of years, must pass before the' human, race 
is, likely' to ;show signs of being O'Verrun, wth intelli- 
g'Oice. 

When, the powc'r of organised thought becam,e real- 
ised, however, it was quite often believed that in.stin,ct 
'was a, ba'd, thmg,, w'hic.h O'Ught. to' be suppressed,; that, it 
typified m:aiii’s lower nature,, at war' with his hig'her 
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one; and tlliat the right couise: was tO' trample it uinder' 
foot, ini the sacred name of science (or' progress, o-r 
morals, or .religioin). But we are now beginining; to find 
that there are certain dangers, in suc.h a. comrse. Ini- 
s.tinctsi which are repressed have a. dangerous habit of 
burrowing undergroiund and finding' eji£pressi.O'n in un- 
expected ways: which no one think, desirable., 'The' rc:- 
pressed instinct is: not killed,, b'Ut only fcurced, out of 
:sig'ht;; and 'ivhen tlc' energy a,ttac:hed tO' it is not 
allowed to express, itself in the natural c.hannel it will 
find an unnatural one.. And so the modern attitude: 
towards ,an in;stinct is not to' think .O'f it .as a kind of’ 
enem,y of .Q'ur better sc'lves;, to- be: repressed at all .costs,, 
but to: accc'pt it ftur w.'hat it is, an integral part of 'Ou:r 
mental life.. It is neither *g;ood’' nor ‘‘had’', though it 
may give' r'ise to either good or bad conduct in any 
given :set of' circumstances. Butt in any case: it is there; 
SO' we may as: w,'cll mate the best of it.. As the energy 
attached to the: instinct will be uli,lised sorae:how,„ we 
try' t'O' direct it into ,a, use'ful c:h:armel rather th,an. :a, 
harmful o.ne.. 

Some instincts, need o.nly the slightest amoiunt of re- 
direction. When a, small boy mates m,ud pies in his. 
mother's dra,w'ing-r.oom, he is O'nly ;sattisfying his in- 
;s.tinct of c.on:s.tructive:iniess. Give him a Mecc'ano set and 
he will, be equally happ'y; and his mother' w.ill be: much 
happi.e;r. 

Other instincts may need more; the:y ma,y need 
raising frO’m a low.'cr end to a hig'hero'ne; the p;s,ycho-. 
legist W'ould say t,h:at they nC'Cd tO' be ‘s.ublimated*. 
For exam'ple,, there is an ins.tinct, of' pugnacity' in all 
'Of us:., Man w.'as born with thc' capa.city for fi.ghting. 
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If he had not fought upon occasion he would have 
died. This, does not mean that he: was. inevitably and 
always, a fighter. Many savages .are pieac:eful people;, 
Mam fought when his instinct was stimulated; when 
someone threatened his life, or removed his dinnicr, 
or when he: was. hungry and wanted someoine: e:lsie:'"s 
dinner.. But, noiw his, environment ha.s. so. completely 
changed that it wcmld be truer' to say that if he gotcs 
on fi,g'hting' wa,rs he: will die'. War' has th,iiis become an 
undesirable outlet for the instinc:! of piUginia,city. B'Uit, 
it 'is impossible toi siijpp.ress. the instinct entirely; if 'we 
m,ake a conscious effort tOi do' so, it will probably only 
mean that the ins.tinc't will express itsic:lfin, unexpected 
forms.,, ,ani,d that we s.h.all become a,w''l)tward, qiu,arrcl-' 
some people,, alw.'a.'j.'s magnifying' our grievances and 
alwa,ys “agin the: government’”. What the instinct needs 
is sublimation — redirecdon into. a higher c,hannel. And 
it, .could be redirected easily e'uough if we took the 
tro-uble. It 'mig'ht be enlkted in the battle agaiiiist 
ignorance; it ini,ght torn us. into doctors, and bc' the 
mo.tiv'e power of an attack upon disc:.asc; it, mig'ht in- 
spire usi to attack poverty; it might turn us into' ha.p'P'y 
■w.',arriors. against all those: featur.es of oiiar social sys,te:m 
.of which, we may dis'.a,p'P'rove. The c:nc:rgy.' of the orig-. 
inal instinct would remain;, the: direc,tion gi,vem to the 
energy would he: di.fferc:rat. 

.I'nstioict, then, is not to' be rcgard,ed as.' ba,d, in itself; 
it, needs contro'l and directio'n rather th,an. s,u.pipr€ssi,0'n. 
.But there: is more to be said a,bout. .it than that. We 
have already noticed the: close connection, of our' im- 
pulses, g.ood and bad, with our ins.tEn.cts. And it ma.y 
be argued that impulses derived fro'm O'ur ins.tincls. 
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providie tbe 'driving' po'wer of o«ir acttimties. toi am 'Cs:- 
tent of which mere reason is incapalbk. Hcmce sorn'C 
pcop'k: feel that the real proHem of O'lar tiiii'e is to 
organise society, not so that it shall encoorage: 'exclus- 
ively r'ational conduct,, b'Ut sO' that certain, .rmp'ulsive 
for'Ces shall get m-iiich fuller O'P'portunities of expression 
than they 'dJ'O' at present. 

The: argument is. as follows.. What is wroini,g' wit,h, O'Ur 
society is not that it is based upcun instinct, but, tha,t 
it is based upon the wrong' instinct; the instinct of 
acquisitiveness, the: desire to' have' and t,o hoH.., From, 
this spring' all '0''iiiir complicated laws of prO'perty,, all 
our' careful distinctions between mine: and thine; they 
arc b'Ut exp'rcssions. of man’s feeling that, he c:ann.ot 
properly cnjo'y a thing unless he: ‘oivns’' it.. This. is. 
thoroughly ba.dl; for ‘a, man’s life consisteth not in the' 
.a.b'un.dance of the thin,gs which he posscsseth’. He can 
enjoy a so'nnet, or sc'e:nery, or the society ofbis: friends, 
witho'Ut '0'W''raing any of these things... But there is. a 
group' of other' imp'ulses;, the cireati,ve ira,pulsics, which 
can hc' utilised very readily for' good ends, but which 
are' d'e:iniic:'d full expression; if society were organis'ed so 
as tO' enc:ouragc these', they might transform its. whole 
spirit.. If the impulse tO' maie things, tO' crea,t.e: som'C:- 
thing' new, could be given a cha.'nc.e,, a society' might 
arise: in which toi lo've rather than to. ha.ve' would be 
the ruling p'Tinci'p'le, which would be based on co- 
operati'O'n rather' than competitio'n, and in which the: 
craftsiman, the poet a'nd the artist w'O'Uld co'me imtoi 
their O'wn. 

I toO' will soinething make 

And joy in the making. 
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The: readier miusit form Ms own opiiiiioin. as to whether 
or not this over-simplifies, a difficult piroblem,. Isi what 
is. wanted a life' based still more upon impiulse, but 
upo<n the right impulses, not the wro'inig ones; and if' 
so, can w'€' agree upon what are the right impulses; 
or is there already too much impulsive: action in the: 
w.'orlcl, so that wh..at is wa,nted is. a, steady taking oivc:r 
of its territory by intelligence?' 

VI 

Something remains tO' be said about, ha,hiit.„ Vifhich 
hardly merits the scorn we are sometimes ,a.pt to pour 
upoin it. Its. func.tiO'n is really tocconoimise initeiigenc:e:., 
We: used to be told that we should alwa,ys '^‘'think what, 
w,'c are doing”'. If we carried thi:s, out literally we 
should make no effective progress, at all. I sit do:wn, 
tor’ instance, to< work out a. malhc:matic.:.al problc:'m. I 
have first tO' make a, simple: multiplication, i'ks a matter 
of habit I sa,y, '’'‘'Seven 8’s are 56”. If I really thO'Ught 
about w.hat I was doing,, if I asked myself seven 
8'"s are 56',, I should never' get the sum done.. My next 
ope'ratioin is to take a, square root. I do it q|uitte 
'mechanically;; that is, I lc:t ha.bil doi it for' ni,e'; I do 
not. ask myself the reason why ('W'hic:h 'ma,y be for- 
tuna.te,, for many of the people: wh,0' extract sqiuarc: 
roots, d,o not know the rcasO'n why). And so on; I :mus.t 
clearly save my real thinking for that step- or steps in, 
the piToblem presc:nting; new fea,tur'es,, about whic:h 1 
have: not thoug'ht hc'fore. 

Or a,gain;i suppose I really thought 'what I was 
d,oiiig when I drive nry car? I should reflect, that, the 
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car was now wandleong* so far to' one side' of thie road 
that it would be: advisable' toi co'rrect its.mO'tiO'n; hence',, 
the front wh'Cels must, be madle to roitat,e round a 
vertical axis:;, aii'd this could be c:Hec.ted b'y iinii,piartiiiig 
a torque: 'of the a.ppTOpiria,te nmoment toi the stcerinjg-' 
whcel,,, since s,uch a, torque would be' tonsmitted, 
thro'Ugb ,a, sim,ple mechanism,, to the wheels,., By wbiicb 
time the 'C:ar' would proba,bly be in the 'ditch., 

I need, then,,, toi rely largely on habit when driviinig 
a car,, just as, I dO' when carrying out any scries O'f' 
mental operations,, B,yt there is an important qualifica- 
tion to' be made. It is , a good thing that I should under- 
stand intelligent ly„ in the first insta.nce, just how my 
'C:ar' do'cs, work,, for I may be s,trandcd with a bro'kcn-' 
down car in circumstances in which mere habit will 
■not be: of the' slight'Cst use. But ha.ving: O'ncc under- 
stood, I ought then to form the right habits as quickly 
as, pO'(5sible:., Anyone' who' consciously drives, :a moto'C-, 
'Car' O'U scientific principles, is a danger' to the pub'Iic. 

This, co'ndition, that intelligence s,hall precede: habit 
in the fi,rst place',, is vital., Otherwise I may rep'e:at for 
lo'ng periods, quite unnecessary processes, for no better' 
reasO'n than that I have habituated myself to doing' 
them.. Factory workers, for example, S'Omettimes m,ak€: 
many unncC'Cssary movements in carrying O'Ut, so'me 
given p'i'cce of manual wo-rk;, they h,a,ve' becO'me: us'cd 
to doing soi, and do nO't notice that by a rcorganisadon 
of the p'rocess, they could eco'nomise time. If they do 
nO'tice' it, they then have all the trO'uble: of breaking 
,a, bad habit before they can form a good one.. 

In tha,t cxtc:malised form of habit W'C: call cus,toiai, 
there lie special, 'dangers. We m,ay' accc'pt as justified. 
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a custonii. which is really Hot Justified at all., Fdrc.ustO'iH 
is; conseTv.a.ti-ve,,, and tends, to continue long after' the 
justification for' it has 'passed; that is, why refoirmers 
tend to think of custom as a drag' on the: wheels,. 'The: 
slandarcl of morality in a, state tends^, we ma,y hope, 
to advance, and c.ustoms which accord w,ith the moral 
.sense of the; community in one: century or even oine: 
generation m:a'y not accord with it in the next;, but 
they wdll continue' unless encrgeticaliy opposed. 

It is tempting' to give' examples of this,; but it 
will be' far more: profita,blc: to' the rea,der' if he finds; 
examples for himself. As a modest excursion, into ,an 
indefinitely large tcnritO'iry, he: might ask himself 
whether' suc,h cusitoms as slavery, bull-fig'h'tlng and 
fox-hunting c:ome within this ca,tegory. And coming' 
tO' ma.tte:rs; which ma,y affect his own condu,ct more 
c.l'osely, he: might enquire whether there is.,, oir is no't, 
any justification for such custoims, as the following:: 
taking off your hat tO' a lady; not w,'alking' under a 
la,dder;* not eating peas with a. knife; putting' buttons 
on the sleeves of a. 'man’'s, coat; ‘'wnm.en and children 
first’ in lifc;hoatsi; throwing salt over oine'’s :shoulder; 
"touching w:ood*; and sa,ying morning prayers, at 
school., 

“ This appafcmtly offiginatledi icra Ulic iidea t’hal the ladder,,, the wall and 
the- gr(ii'Woiidi aymbialiise'ii the three' Mamihcra oJ" tbe T'lrimity.,, 
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The; cli¥ine is. the: headl aod troat of' man,. iP''LA:iro 


The PiiligFiim they Ij,aid in a large lyipper Chamlheir.^ wh'osc: 
■window onpenc'd ttw/ard llhe Suimriisimg;;, llhe name of fthe 
(chamber' was. P'eace. bujin'Vi^am 


Like liidlcs <0111 a crescent sea.he.ach 
Wlhen tfiie moo'in rsi new' and thinj, 

Into' our hearts; hiigh ■y’carnilijijgs 
Co'iiime m'eUIJLinjg' and siuirging iri; — 

Cdme: fr'Om die jmys.tk: Occatii 
W'h, 0 ! 5 'e rtmi niO' fooit has. ilrocU — 

Some: '0‘f tjits. cad it Longing;,, 

And lOilhers call iiti God. 

W. H, CLARK U¥H 

TheriE' arc some to whiam the sense oif'a diivine pr'escncc 
iyrra,diating the: squI is one ob" the mosit Qbviouts; things; of 
escperience... In their view a man withonitt this sense is. toi he 
regarded as. we: reg;ard a nij,aii without .a .sense o^'hiuimouir.., 
The: a.!bsence; hi a kind of mcntalJ deficiency'. We may try 
to' ;analyse the' experience as; w.e: analyse hiueionur.,, ,aed conn- 
.sfcruct .a, theology,, or' it m^iay he an atihciiisitic philbsophy.,, 
w’hiich, sh,all p'lit intO" .sdienlific form -w'hat, is to fee: inferred 
a, bout it.. But llet usi not forget th,a.t the: tthe'alogy is. symbo'lic. 
lk:oorwledg:e m^hcreas. the experience is; intimate ]k,nov»/.ledge.„ 
And ;a,si la.ughter cannoit. Itjc compelled Iby the iscientific 
expQsiti,ian of the structure of a, jjoke,, isiO' a, philostaphic 'dJiis;-' 
cussi'OHn of the attributes, of God (or .an impersonal isub^. 
stitnle)i is likely to' miiss the intimate response of the I'srpirit, 
whi'ch ii® the cicntnai poin.t of the: religions experience.,, 

A. 151, lEJO'DlN'O'IO'D^fl 
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A CLE.RtGYMAN was oocc (endleavoyriMg tO' explain! tO' a, 
ismall bey the doctrine of the IramaMenee of God.. 
''My 'boy,/'" he said,,, '''God is. everywhere.."' “’Is "He im 
this ro'om?"' asked the boy« '“YeSjn inny boy,, He is in 
this, room.,'" A short paese., '"Is. He on this, table?"" 
"Yes..,, He is even on this, table.."' .A lomger pa,usi€' for' the: 
consideration of possibilities.,. '"Is; He in this ink-pot?"" 
‘"'Yes..,, He ise:ve:n in that ink-pot/" 'The boy swe;pt down 
his hand trinmphiantly upon the' ink-pot, .and s;.aid,i 
"'Go 4 Him!"'" 

The 'boiy was m.eirely m.aking ,a mistake W'hich nuns 
through all dis.puta.tio'ns about religicun:;; he' was co'n- 
fusing' the material .and the s.piritual^ and mixing up 
thing, s whic:h are of different kmds. 

The;re are homest peoiple whoi think that religion is. 
only ianother’ name’ for sio,perstittion,,, and that much 
of the misery and unha.ppinc;ss. ol the human ra,€:e 
shoiuld be laid at its door:. They .are not withomt a C'.ase.„ 
if they select their’ focts carefully., 'The:y must em,- 
phasisc' the lo'Ug record of 'bloodthirsty religious sacri-' 
ficesi;;; the Imquisition;; the .astonishing' way in ivhich 
the religioiin of the Cfoss. has wielded the s.w^oird;; witch 
hunts; the corruptioinofmoin.as;tc:ries;; theanti-scienti-fic; 
influence of the Church;, the fact th,.at,„ w'hen a real 
seer' O'C pr'ophett arose, the: prics.ts often crucified him,;;; 
.and a, hundred other dis.fig;ur€'me;nts,. There arc equally 
honest people 'v.v.ho believe that many O'f the greatest. 
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innpfOTcmetits ini. life' can Tbc' traced to' the: influence: 
■of religio'n; that ediacation' woiii,id liave been impos- 
sible without it;, that it has helped 'Countless: tho'Usands. 
of peO'plc: in all countiries. and at all times ten li¥e: up- 
right and, helpful lives; and, a,bov'e all,, that it fur- 
.iiiiis:bes. inniian,'’';s. only contact with ultimate Reality: they 
alsO' can make a case., B'Ut to tall of religion b'Cing 
*bad'" or ‘good’,, as though it were a static: thing which 
could be measured and weighed in the b'alance,, is tO' 
Oiver-simplify the whole problem. For main’s re:ligion, 
like everything' else coinnected w'itth him, has gr'O'Wini. 
His: body has, evolved, his mind has: e'VO'ived and his, 
religion has evolved. And in the c:ourse of its evolution 
rc;ligion h,as, passed through m,any s:t,ages:,, soime which 
now seem to us 'to' be had,, others which many of us 
wO'Uld consider' good.. 

We arc ha.rdly justified in saying 'definitely that man 
■has, never been without a, religiO'O oifsome kind; oiur 
knowledge is: ins:ufficie'nt for so- ivide a g'eneralisattion. 
B'Ut, it is, certainly true that he had a, religion at a very 
early date.. 

The more we consider this, the more' astonis,Hng' 
it becom'cs. kVe; have seen so^raething of primitive 
man already; a being not greatly re;'m'Oved from the 
animals.,, “'‘off the ■e:,arth,, earthly”'. He: had hardly the 
ru,dim€nts of conceptual thought; v/'kat, we s:houId call 
culture was, entirely alien to him. And, yet he ha,d a, 
religio'n,., ,But lately emerged from the jungle'; preoccu- 
pied, in avoiding' his enemies and in finding his; food; 
set: in the midst of a, hostile environment which must 
ha,v€: absorbed all his energies, he ''w,'as yet a,Hc:,„ it 
w'Oiuld see,™, to lift, up his eyes to the hills. jAnd he 
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asked ‘'Why?’' Whicli was aquestipn nO' one ha,d asted 
before him., 

H,ow hiis religioiiii started we do' jnot know. Was, it 
tbe product onf fear, or'awe^,or a sejiise:of the Untnoi'v,™?’ 
Fear' is a frcquient element in primiti,¥c r,eligion,, and 
particniarly in cases in which the: cmiironiment was 
more; than usually hostile; its, prediaiiininancc: in AMca,, 
for instance:, led to, a degenerate; Idrm of re:ligion 
knovwn, as, devil-worship.. J8,ut fear was not thc' ,only 
element; and, a man can be foghte:ned withcnut being 
frightened into religio-n. 

Man seems always to, have had what we may call 
a religions impulse, which arose out, ofthe; very .n,a,ture 
of his; being. He was: always the never-satis,fied; alwa,ys, 
a, visionary; always, with so, me to,uch of the infinite im- 
plicit in him. He w,'as always dreaming dreams: — in a, 
world w,'hidti did not, o,ne wo,uld have thought, offer 
much encouragement to dreamers. Many, of his: 'dreams 
w,'c;re stup'id enO'Ugh. But the signifi,canl fact is: that 
he did dream.. 

That,, then,, is the first thing w.hic:h a,pp€ars ten 
emerge; that ni,aino,, the warrio'r,, the hunt'Cr and the 
hnnt'Cd, felt a, need. That seems, tOi ha.ve; been, the way 
he was, made. He; could no't be satisfied with the things, 
he saw and felt;; hc' reac.hed O'Ut. What he was, seeking 
he did not kn,ow; but he was, seeking something. 

B'Ut w,'hile we may thus; think of religion as the est- 
pressioiu of man’s; craving' for a Beyond, wc should not 
thin.k oif it, as, -w, 'tolly the expression of an idealistic, im- 
P'Ulse; 'Other elc;mcntts, were entwined w,'itJi it.. In his, 
religion, man found pro,tecti,on for himself against an, 
alien world; it co,m,fortcd. him. Man could better face; 
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Khc: focceis of NaHore,, to Mm inoxpliicahle and O'Vcr-' 
'W'lielming.,, if he |[[lhoijg:.llitt of tliem as having the sarao 
iind of life' as wa:s^ in himself, This> led him ttO' invent 
godJ,s- whoi seem to us toi have been moce terrible th,an 
the storm and p€,stilence; which were their manifesta- 
tions.; bntt primitive man coiijild understand them 
better:;: a, humanly coumceived savagery is. humanly 
tolerable., 

Nor' should we think that primitive men alwa;ys. ex- 
pr''esis€d in their w,^'0rs;hip' either a r'eligious impulse: or 
a, feeling of dFe,a'd; they must often have perfo«rme:d 
their' religious ce:reraooi€S. simply because it w^as the 
tribal cusitom tO' do so. 

Man did not begin by worshipping’ ,a Go'd,.„ He w,oir™ 
shipped,,, firstj very simple and oibvious things;.. He 
worsihipped stones.,, W'hich he be:liev€d to be the: fr,ame:“ 
w,^oir'k ol the e,arth; did he no't himself eraergie from a, 
c:ave?' If he: lived on an island he w^'Orsihipped the: 
ocean:;; if he liv'ed in a valley he worshipped the river.. 
He v^.orshippe:d the sky which was a, hove him.,, ,and thc' 
sun whic'h s.home: in the siky; he worsihi piped the da,wnj 
th'C: mountains and the: trees.. At a very ear'ly stage he 
seems tO' have; b€e;n a coirpse:”Wors.hippe:r'., He fed his. 
religious; impulse^ then^, oin the: things; W'hich ive:r'e 
iarO'Un'd him; the only things; w^hich so' ignor'ant a being 
could 'v.voirship',., What is. important is. not the particu- 
lar exte;rnal obj€C.:t ’v,v'hic:h he worshipped^, b'Ut th'C; 
inner urg’e w.^hic:h irapelle'd hi:m to w.orship' s;ome thing',., 

It is pfoibable^ how^'ever,, that he did :not, wors.hip 
quite w.'hat he; thomighl, he did.. He w.:as. not ia ps.ychon- 
loigist .and he; could n'Ot ae.alysc his ;feclings.. Pterhaps. it 
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was really the: mfiinke in (the ocean whicli attracted, 
him. P.'crhaps.,. when be^worship'ped the river, w.'ha,t 

r. eally drew' him was its una,pproach.a.ble; source.. Per- 
haps he worshipped, the s.ky because it c:ontainc«l a 
beauty he could not understand. P'erha.ps when he 
addressed his prayers, to the Dawn he' was. stirred by 
the unknown ele:ment in it... And perha,ps in his corpse- 
worship hc' was dra.wn oinw.ards; by that mystery of 
death whic.h w.'e ha.ve none: of us yet been able ton 
pc:netra.tte.. 

Pc'rhaps, in other' words, he w.'as nncoinsciously 
seeking .alter w.h.at we may call the Infinite.,, but which 
he could only conceive in the simple terms of his. every- 
day experience. 

WhattevcT the reason,, he began with very real and 
concrete: things. They were the oinly things he coiuld 
begin w.'ith., Biut he grew; we already knoiw something' 
of the cbang'es, which came over his; mind. And as .his; 
mind developed his religious conceptions enlarged. 
He came gradu,ally tO' invest these' simple objiec:ts with 

s. pecial .attributes. He: had a feeling that, after all, it 
was not exactly the Dawn which he worshipped. It 
must be Something or Somebody at the back of th'C 
Da,w'n:;, something grea,t and wonderful. There: is. no 
w'onder that he thought off it as a. man; how .else could 
he envisage it? What higher compliment could he pa.y 
it? But it must be an extraordinary and all-powerful 
Man. .And soi the' object of his. worship' took fo'Tnm; i,t 
was no longer the Da.wn„ but the God which was th'C 
Dawn. 

We m'ust. remember, however, tha,t a dewr' distinction 
between a ‘thing’ and a s.p'iriit anima.ting' the thing is. 
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probably a later' rationaliisattioe, fcur at a very carlly 
stage: piriimiitive: man may have had, dlifli,cultty in dis;- 
tingnisliiing' bic:twcen animate' and inanimate objiccts; 
he may have: thought of alll things as; alive'. 

What kind of a, God. did man invent? A powerful 
being, able tO' compass distant, ends,; ,and therefore 
likely to be useful toi him. For there: is; nO' doubt, un- 
fortunately, that man wanted at times toi get some- 
thing out of his religion!! .Even at a far latter stage, it 
will be: re'membered,, Jacob* sa.w noitthing wrong' in 
striking :a bargain with Jahwch:: 

Aripdl Jacob vowed a, vow, sayiimg, If God ^vill: be: with me, 
and, will keep* me' im this way that I go, .and 'will give: mc: 
bread toi ca.t, and raiment, to p'Ot ora, so that I loomc again 
to my father's, house in peace:; tthera shall thc' Lond, be m,y 
God. Amdl tth.i:s s,tone, which I have set foir a. piiar, ,shai b'C 
God’s house:; arad iO'f',all that thou shalt giv'C me I will sorely 
give the tC'Oth umto* thee: 

Jacoib seemed to v,v'a.nt a good deal foe his ten per cent., 
Mosit human 'motives, are c.uriously niiited; art'd be'fore 
we coindemn Jacoib*,, or feel ourselves superior to the 
savage,, w,'e might reme'mber that w,’c ourselves i:e the 
twenti.e:th icentury piray for rain. 

The gO'ds, of primitive man were: not lonly po'W'erfiiil,, 
they wercj,C'alous and reveng'pful beings, who' required 
'piiopiitia,tiO'n; in fact, beings with many (q'lualities, like 
those of man himselfl For if “'God crc:ated m,an in His 
oiivn inia,ge’''', it is, also* true,, as Voltaire: sai'd, that m,an 
w'as O'bliged tO' create: God in. man’s own i.m,ag€',. Aii'd 
as his, go*d required, p'ropitiatio*n,, the: savagp: sacrificed 
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to iiim,., In greater oir less, degree,, most priraitb^e rc:»' 
ligio'cis! contain a sacrificial elemeol.. The iife'"' which 
is in the gpd is: supposed to gO' intO' the: worshipper' as 
he eats.. The sacrificial elenieiit is one ^which it is 
reasoici-able toi suppose' woiuld.,, becajjsc of m!an'’'s ow’^'n 
ancestry,,, excite a strong; emotional feeling:;; and it 
woKiild h,ave a special rite oir cere'inriiony attached tO' it.^, 
iu the; performance; of which the priest 'would be 
prominent,,, and which he woiuild ther€:.fo're have a 
vested inter'est in pr'eserv^ing:;; human :motives..,, again^ 
are m,ixed,., Man m,ay have sta:rted w.^ith a pure im-^ 
pulse' foe the unknoiwn^ but it led hi;ni intO' ma;niy a 
blind byw’ay before he situmbled out again with his; 
face toiwar'd the' Light.. 

Pfimiti've man,, then,, we suppose' to have had im-^ 
piicit in him a religions sense; an impulse tO" reach out 
intoi the unknoiwm;;: a Peeling of incompleteness., Blul 
he 'v,v’as also ignorant and uncultured,,, and his sense 
could only find expression through his oiwm mind., His 
mind bci:ng iinformed and uncritical,, his conception 
oifGoid was: obliged to be corr'cspondingly lo'W., It ma,y 
be that he could experience God; but ■whe;n he ikmgM 
.about God,,, he w^as at once subject to the limitations, 
of the vehicle: w^hich did his. thinking — ,a biii,t slow^ly 
av/ake:nieg' mind., His doctrines w^e;re therePorC' full of 
error',, wfoic:h is tos,ay that the:y werethoiroug'hly human,;; 
but the: impulse which ma,d€: hi,m w.nrsihip' w.^as im,- 
planted in him from the; beginning;., He 'was. an i:n“' 
c.urably reiigio'us animal.., 

The fact that 'we ca:n trace back most oiP the ideas; 
in primitive' religion toi the everyday experie::nces of 

H 
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man,, that man made up' his own doctrines,, has seemed 
toi some; people one more; proof that religion is. .a. dc;- 
ception of the mind. It bears,, they say, the s.tarap of 
its. hum.an origin unmistakably upon it. B'Ut that only 
accounts for the doctrine of the religion, not for ttfie 
rcligio'ini itself. 

The rc:.ader ma,y look at the problem from another 
standpoint and yet come to siil>sta.nttially the same 
conclusion. He may feel that religion is. divine in 
origin, mot human. Butt the difference m,ay bc' one; of 
language rather than of s.ubs;tanc.e. For God, it could 
be: argue:d„ made man; and it wa;s only as; man grew 
in stature that God was. able tO' unfold more; and more 
to him. Man’s understanding was. limited by his 
powers .at ;any given time; if the full Truth had been 
revealed tO' a savage it wO'uld have been mea[ningle;ss. 
to him. If the full Truth were revealed to us; now it 
might be meaningless to- us loo'., To' say “'Go'd revealed 
Himself progressively tO' man’'*,, and to say “m.an puri- 
fied his religion as he grew”',, is. to sa,y the same thing' 
in different ways; at least it is the same thing if w.'e 
agree with Platoi that the divine is the head .and root 
of m.an.. In the last analysis,, many religious co'ntro- 
versies resolve; themselves into: disputes about state- 
ments. rather than disputes about realities,. 

The essential fact is that as man’,s horizon, s widened 
he' felt the: need for a better creed; and the; better creed 
came. The history of religious ideas is the; history of 
a gradual purification., Error is seen to be error and is 
pituned out,, and the new doctrine is; (usually but not 
.alw;ay;s,) an ad,vancc; on the; one before; it,.. How great 
the tO:t.al .advance has; been is best realised by com- 
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paring: a few ideas found in primittive' religions, with 
the' ideas current among' educated Christians, of our 
O'Win time. 

In early times we get wides.p'reacl totem-worship, a 
toitem being an .animal,, or' object,, connected with a 
■people by ties. O'f blood and from which thc'y belic¥e! 
themselves tO' be descended. Later,, the totem be.comesi 
the symbol of the tribe. 

Wc' get fetish-woirship,, a fetish being' an O'bject, con-, 
taining' a spirit which by its magic: will assist the s'avage. 

We get dei'ties who are' little better than mere 
totems'.,, and also d'C-ities who are a long step in .a.dv.ance.. 

We get, nioitt merely tribal gods, but gods for each 
.district,, village' .and family; and then ive get later an 
.advanc:e froim a. tribal g'od to a, national one, and in 
the C'nd tO' a univ.ers.al o.ne.. 

We gc:t the cult of the dead,, even in a c:oramunity 
as advanced as that ci<fanc:ient Egypt (though jiu.dging' 
it, as we muistt, from its tombs,, perhaps; we judge' it, 
unfairly and fail to give' it credit, for' more- a,dvanc:ed 
ideas it may have had}.. 

And in practically all forms of early religion w,'e find 
the rites of sac:rifiic'e„ and the trac;es of irrational pro>- 
hibilioins or taboos. An object plac,cd under taboo 
becomes in some way sacred. If it is. food, it musit 
not he eaten; other objects, under tabooi must not be 
touched,, 0'.r in some cases even looked upon:;; and the 
penalty Ibr'infringing the tabooi is usually death. Tabo<o;s. 
gather frequently ro.und blood, or' rO'Und the pihe^no- 
mena of birth and dc:ath,, O'r round the; person of the 
king',, even .extending to the king’s weapons and his 
food,. The ta,boo plays a, grea.tt part in the religion of 
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prirnitive peoples;, it cmcotirages. a sense of m>'stcry, 
and it, feeds: on tine sense thus created. In pro,gressivc: 
tribes: the: taboos: become' to some extent ra,'tioio:aiisc:d 

later. 

At :a later stage W'e meet Animism/ with its doctrine: 
of the soul which can. exist apart Ifironii the body,, and 
which goes on ad¥entures., Sometimes, it gets, lost, and 
the medicine mam is. s.umm(i]iined to bring' it back, 
which .be: does: with many incantatio'ns. and noisy rites:... 
Animism is .a p'inodu.c.t ofdjreaming; the soni is thought, 
of as: a little m:anildin im,piirisomed within the body, 
whic,h can csca,pc dnring sleep., It is. p.artly from polite-' 
ness, and partly from convention that modern man 
places: .his hand in front of his. mouth when yawning; 
his; ancestors: did it, as a precaution :against the escape' 
of the :manikin. 

At a later' stage again we get traces of Pantheism, 
■for' examp'Ie: ,am,cmg' the Hindoos, an ex-ccptionally re- 
ligious race. <God is. in everything; everything' is. equally 
divine, including- ma.'iii himself. But as this, applies. tO' 
things which are: evil as. well as things: which are g'ood, 
pan,thei.sni, otherwise am a-dvanced conception, mates 
the spread of morality difficult. 

Broa,dly, we m,.ay' sa.y that we: fiirst find .ma.n wo.r- 
shippin,g inammate things; then worshippi,ng a spirit 
which ariim,atcs the same things, then wO'rshippi.ng 
m,:any gods:, and finally rising tO' the c:onc:e:p.tion of o-ne 
supreme: God,. 

It is. only in the later religions, suc.h as. Coiinifuda.n,isnii, 
Bu,dd.hism, Judaism and Chris.tianity,„ that we .find a 
marked developmaiit of moral ideas.. (Morality and 

“ isi someliimcsi fiiiSiC'dl, m a Wiid.e]f isentse ittHiam is; implied ihcire., 
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rcligiom, though they have often joinedl forces, are 
essentially diicrent things^} Biuddhism, for example,, 
not only sets, forth a path of spiritual dcvclopiment; it 
also' preaches, ini its. purest form at least, a lofty ideal 
of conduct... If the Buddha, really said, “'Never does 
ha,t.red c.ease by ha.t.e'; hatred ceases by love, that is its. 
nature’'*,, he was Ibrcshadowing, six hundred years be- 
fore the: birth of Christ, one of the: central doctrines; 
of Chiris.tiaiiity itself. Buddhis.m is a fatalistic religion 
without much appeal to the Western mind, but there 
is no doubt, of the; sublimity of much of its teaching; 
and the reader who is interested will find, in Sir 
Edw.'in Arnold’s poem, The LigM of Asia^ asym,piathetic. 
account of a religion which has, at the present' da,y, 
moirc' adherents than Christianity itself. 

As. Christianity." developed ont of Judaism, and 'w.asi 
tO' some' extent a protest against its abuses,, it is. natural 
for Christians to feel that it rc:presents a great. a.d,vance 
upon the religion of the Jews. Wha.t is not. always 
realised is the great advance whic:h Judaism itself re- 
presented npon its. forerunners. 

Judaism w.'.as. a monotheistic rc'ligiom, or more ac- 
curately, it was at first a monol..a.troius one;; Jahweh 
did not say ‘'‘There; is no other' God than me”' hut 
‘'T'hon sihalt ha,vc' oo' other' Gods, before' me*’. It was 
t'hus an advance upon polytheism; aU'd further, it be- 
lieved in a, God who formed la.ws, had a. moral code, 
and acted, rationally. Respect for Law' runs, through 
the Old Testament lite a. Mt-meniif. Judaism has 'i'lis. 
taboos,, but is comparatively free from the 'more per- 
nicioius ones; and it is full of great ideas. — soi'metimes. 
curiously Inked with con!iman.ds to' fO'Uow out: som.e 
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formal ritual Lewiticus^, for example, enjioiias 'uis toi 
lO'Ve: our neig'hbomir as ourself, following it up by a 
commairid not toi wear a. dlress. made of twoi kinds of 
stuffl But the best spirit of Judaism, is to be found in 
Isaiah rather th,an Leviticus. 

From Judaism there developed fin, ally what Chris- 
tians. believe; to be the purest religion the v/orld has. 
yet iseeu;, a, re:ligion preac;bing a God of love;; a, religio.n 
whic:h followed the old Heibrew prophet, in demanding' 
mercy and not sacrifice — or rather, which s.till de- 
mands sacrifice, but a sacrifice of oneself and noitt of 
other peo'plc; a religion which condemns those who 
tithe mint and anise ,and cummin and leave undone 
the: weig'htic:r matters O'f the La,w — ;jiiiistic,e and, mercy 
.and truth; a. religion p.reaching so sellless a morality 
that there: is. a grim humour in the reflection that it 
has bec:ome the official religion of the predatory 
na.tions of E,urope;.an civilisa,tion.. Clever young rae^n 
sometimes enquire whether or not Christianitty is 
"'behind the times.’'. The trouble is that the 'Christian 
ethic, is. as yet far' in advance of the times; no state 
has. ever' yet hee:n even approximately Christian in 
its; dealings; with other' sta,tes. The ;state canno't be 
Christian because too small a propoirtion of i,ts citi- 
zens, thoug'h they ma.y profess Christianity, act upon 
Christian principles 'tthemselves.., The 'G,alilean is. still 
‘■‘too- larg:e for' our small hearts”. 

u 

Th.a,t is the: kind of way in which religioius ideas; 
ha.v'e s.p'read; from the practice of killing' oiur enemies 
(in, the: belief that we d,o God seirv.ice) tO' the' comman,d. 
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ttO' loHve and c:lli,eri;sh them. And whether we believe in, 
relijgioiia as the ulllimate' reality off existence,,, or dismiss 
it as mere: sentimentality, there is. one thing' which is 
beyond reaiso.nalble donbt: religicura has written itself 
into, the: history of thc' wo'rld as. .a. great compelling' 
force. 'The influence* off the priesthood upon politics, 
and the: wars whic.h have been fought in the name: 
of religion, arc: .not necessarily the most c:onvincing: 
illiu,slra.tioin;s Oifitts. power. Religion ma,y ha,ve had m,o:.st 
influence when it was least sensational; and its: slow 
growth V(ithin thc individual heart may .have ha,d, 
more e'ffect upon civilisation than its;oc:casioin,al sudden 
flowering in dramatic ‘coinversiora,''. We can see its 
power most easily,, however, in the ej^ceptional cases 
of individuals... What happened, for instance,. tO' Sa,ul 
of Tarsus? He said that as he jo'urneyed to Damascus 
a blinding light shone upon him and he hc:ard .a, 
Voiice. . .. . Perhaps he was quite wroing a,hoiut it; 
perhaps, it was an illusion merely, a trick pl.a.yed upon 
him by an overwrought mind. But it was. real C'nougfa 
tO' him; it transfoirimed his whole life; and. it. h.as: 
transformed the lives, off thousands. O'f other people in 
c:onseque:nce. What ha.ppened toi Joan off Arc:?‘ .&«'-■ 
tAing happened; and histoiy has been written differ- 
ently because that soimething' happened. It would 
have been small consolation for the g.indd,ams oin the: 
Loire: to ha,ve: been told that Joan’s heavenly voices; 
wc:'re her own,, a, mere prod.nc.t off self-deception; in, 
fact they did believe that she was; a, wi,tc,h;, but they 
coiuld .not stO'p her from raising the siege' of Orleans 
.all the; same. Joan’si theology — that, is.,, her thcorc:tical 
explanation of her voicesi — ^may have been nonsense;, 
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as the theology of igTHorarit ccnejutlry girls is .apt tO' be':;, 
and yet her' religious experiences: created a mew world 
for li'e:r., And in consequence, she ;set a.hont crea.ting a 
new world foit other people'.. 

Thc:re cam be no qTjes.tio'n, them., of the ¥alu;e of 
religious experience: to the' imdividuial;; .and thro'Ugh 
its siubjective value lO' one individual it profoundly 
affects; human activities; in the widest of spheres. But 
tO' say that. is< not. to say that religious experience is; 
necessarily ‘true;*; for' false ideas .ha.vc :a subjective 
value if they are believed., and they are woven intO' 
the history of the w,'o<rld as closely .as. true ones.. Sen that 
we cannoitt avoid .as.ldinig' O'urselves the; question Was 
Joan’s e'xperic'nce,, after* all,, am illusion? Wa;s Paul 
re.all'y decc'ived? 

There' are those; who believe frankly that all religion 
is supers.titiO'n, and all religious, experience ;an illusion 
of the mind. No doubt something ha.pipens;in the mind; 
b'Ut not wh.at the subject thinks is happening. It is, 
they ;argue, merely the persistence of ;an old bad ha.biit 
in the brain. Through man’s ignorance :an il]u;siO'n is. 
fos;tte'red; he relies upon a God w.'ho is; not there. The 
illusio'n, continuing' through centuries, grows; up intoi 
a. tradition; it is surrounded, by ta.hoos.,„ c:eremonie;s..,, 
rites;, whk:h prevent calm thoug'ht abo'Ut it... It i.s; en- 
couraged by the priesthood, since by this ti.me ther'e 
has gro'wm up a ‘vested interest’ in religioin, and the 
whole* m:ac.hiEery' of o^rganised religion is. e':mployed to* 
impress the; illusion more firmly. Hence it becomes, 
in time: the* centre of an astonis.hing complex of 
emotions,, with their roo'lis buried bie:yoiiai'd recall in 
the far-distant past . .. . all illusion, though .an illusion 
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ttiat has for' many a. CQiinnipelling' poweir., A. weaknessi 
of the inniindl,, grown up through centuries of mudidlleid 
thinking and perpetuated! by priestly statecraft and 
cunning; but a, weakness out of which, as; man kind 
advances to^ fuller knowledge, it w'ill surely gro^w. 

'This kind of position is both easier and harder tO' 
maintain nowadays than it was. in the: nineteenth cen-. 
tury. Easier,, because we have more knowledge now 
of the working of omr minds, and have amassed an 
ev'cr'-inc.reasing body of evidence showing how in fact 
we are constantly deceiving ourselves., We arc: slowly 
coming' tO' ,sce: that customs and traditions, which have 
SOI many centuries of growth behind them that we 
have for long regarded them as sacrosanct are,, in fact, 
often rooted and grounded in error. An.d we: are be- 
ginning to fathom the' astonishing power of mental 
comple'sies, and are finding bow obscure human, 
motives really are:. 

On, the other hand,, there are certain facts which 
make the pocsittion Irardcr to mairntain. Science: w'as 
once thought by .some ton have ‘'explained'’' the uni- 
ve'rsc' entirely in terras of matter and moitioin, and toi 
have left little room tor a God. The sc:ientist thought 
of 'the: u.m'ver,se .as. just one vast. m,'ac'hine. But no!w.a,- 
days he does not tell us so much about 'matter and 
motion; he is not. now sure what either' of them really 
is,; .his basic concc:pt is that of an ‘organism,’ rather 
than a, "'machine*. A purely determinist philosopihy is 
going out of Cas.hio.n; wC' are by no means, now con- 
vinced that the universe is simply .an elaborate picc,e 
of clock woirk; and 'if it is we should :still like to ke,0'W' 
whO' wound it 'up originally. P'hysicists a,nd biologists 
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and, psychologists iinia.y give; effective accounts of the; 
mcc:h,anisnnis of consciousness, and yet consciousness; 
itself may bc' miO'Tre than is represented! by the sum-' 
total of their accounts., Science is now restricting her- 
self to her proipcr field of describing natural pheno- 
mena rather* than explaining them; she; has little to say 
about a Ca.use., So that it is now quite possible tO' argue 
that we cannot “'make sense’ of the material universe 
unless, we gO' outside .and beyoind it, intO' a. region in 
which Joan’is voices, are not nec;essarily tO' be dismiss;ed 
as, pure illusion. 

'Theologians ha,ve alwa.ys been trying tO' co'nstrucl 
philo;soipbical argume;nts to ‘proive;’ the existence of 
God. They sa,y, Ibr* instance,, that if man really has a. 
religioius impulse; that in itself implies that there m,ust 
be ;some reality outside him; can oine; even tliinJk of 
an ins,tinc:t of hunger unless there is, somewhere;,,, food?' 
Gan one think of' an eye unless there is, such a thing 
as light? This kind of argument generally convinces 
those who were ccunvinced already, but. makes, noi im- 
pres;sion upon the oithers. And it is probably true that 
there is no pr'oof, of the only kind whic,b can :appe;;al 
to an oppoinent of religion, that religion is, othc;r 
than a snare ,and a, delusion. For the heart of the 
ma.tter is this. Belief in religion reSits ultima,tely not 
upon an argument but upon an E,xperic;nce,„ and it 
is, arguing in a circle tO' attempt tO' prove the* validity 
of an experience by referring to; the experience; 
itseff. 

But if religion cannot be proved tO' be "right’,, it also 
cannot be proved tO; be “wrong’. The opponent of rc;- 
. ligion is, quite una,ble, in his turn,, to prove; :a n,e,gative;,„ 
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He: cannot disprove the belief that,, in what is known 
as a spiritual cxperi’cnce, amid all the c:onfusiofiii,„ miS'-' 
understanding and error, in spite of all the sdf-decep-' 
tiom that, honest people would admit, there is a. residual 
experience: of a kind which can neither be completely 
analysed nor fully communicated, an experience: that 
gives unity and meaning to life. Tho:se wAo' have had 
this kind of experience’ call it contact with the Living' 
Presence: of God; and lor them nO' argument is needed. 

'WhosQi has: fellt the Spirit of the Highest 
Camnot co'nifoundi mor doubt Him iniO'r dlc’uy. 

But although he c:annoit disprove this;,, the opponent 
ma,y quite’ reasoinably reply: If that is. soi,,, if there really 
does exist an ex’perie’nce of the ini:aturc you describe,, 
how is it that the’ world is not much better’ tha,n it is? 
How is. it that religion has made sO' many mistakes 
in the: past? How." is. it that religious people to-day are 
s,plit up intO' w.arriinig sects? And whence c’omcs all the’ 
corrupt io'n w.hich even religiously minded people,, if 
they arc’ candid,,, ladmit has too- often disfigured the: 
name: of religion? 

That kind of chalk:nge can only be met by dra,’wing 
a, careful distinction between the s.pirit of religion and 
the’ ste:ps by which that spirit is expressed in an organ- 
ised system. The attC'mpt tO' draw that distinction will 
take’ ns upon, c:ontroversial ground, and the’ reader’ is. 
warned that whiat follows may not be assented tO' Iby 
many who may ha.ve: been in general iagreement with, 
the aigu.m,e,nt, up tO' this point. 
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III 

We start mow &ci*m the assiumptiom that, there iis. such 
a thing' as. a g'enuime' spiritual ejtpcrience; that it is ,a, 
.Fact:;; the Supreme Fac.t., NO' one cam define in words, 
'what it is,, except negatively,, by saying that it is. not 
a, :ma,t,erial experience. But, that implies the existence: 
of a,nother oeder'; and though it, nc:e.d not,,, philosophi-. 
cally,, imply a, God,, yet the mystics ■^vho have borne 
witness toi the expericmice have us-ually described it in 
terms ofa God. It, is the ‘mcO‘nn[,munica,ble’';, the: "''vision 
,spilciiidid’;, it is an ‘a,wareiniess’' oif higher values than 
:ma,t,erial ones,, Noi philosopher can assess the experi- 
ence: by a,Triy standard of values^, beca,use,, foe those 'wbo' 
hiave had it,, it creates a. Value by whk.h they assess, 
everything: else. And whe:n man rises, into this kind of 
cxpc:rience; it tramiscends. ail else for him,; he is; ,a,w'are: 
of .Reality; and, he glimpses the fire that b'urns. at the 
heart, of the world. He knows, then,, that he is. a citizen 
of a .Kingdom which is not of this 'w.'orI,d., This kind of 
experience,, some w:0'uld tell us, is. obtained only by 
those who. wo.rs,hip .according ttO' the fo.rm,u.la.iri.es of a, 
certain C.hurc:h (their' own Churc:h);; others; would tell 
us that, no. 'rite and no formula holds thc' key, but that 
some: sacraments are particularly helpful in realising 
this comm'unioHn; while still others sa,y that the whole 
of life: is .a. sacrament, and that the experience: is a,v'ail- 
a,hle tOi all pure; and humble; souls. withO'Ut the inter- 
mediary of any special priest or are.cd,. B.ut„ whic:lic,ve.r' 
view the: r.cadcr ma,y take, he should understand that 
we are no't referring' toi somc:thing' which only mani- 
fes,ts itself in a, few s.trildng cases: of so-called "coinver- 
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Siioi'o.’',,, biol^ t'Oi an cxpcfrience which is cqMally a¥ailablc 
tO' those whoso reliigion m one of slow' grO'Wth w^ithin 
the heart,. Man’ may live in peTsisitenI ,andl conscioios^ 
contact with the: Unseen; or his vision may Cade and 
leave him omly with the knowledge that he seen,., 
But there may re:main_„ after’waidsij„ a light upon his 
life; and he knows that ^'"the best is yet to bc"'*» He 
reinterprets everything: the world takes, on a new 
value in hi:s^ eyes.:: 

'The stado'U brook,,, tO' my new eyesj. 

Was babbling out of Patradise:; 

The wa(le;FS trushing from the rain 

Were: ;singin,g Christ has risen ag-'ain., 

I diiO'Ught all earthlly c:reattures. knelt, 

From rapture oif the joy I felt. 

'The narrom^' ;sla.tion, -wall's brick ledge,,, 

Tbc' m^ld bop' ivitherin,g: in the hedge^^ 

The lights in huntsman"s upper' isitorey 
Were: parKs. of an eternal glory 
Wcire Go'd"s e;t,€:real garden, hoi'weirs... 

Not only the w^orld,,, but the pie:opl€ in it, are: transi- 
figure:d,:' 

The me:n!! O' W''h,at venerable: and re:vere:nd cre,a,turcs did the: 
aged seem!! Immortal Cherabims,! And young :men glittering 
and isipar'kling’ Angels.,,, and imaids strange se:r.a,pliic: pieces of 
life and bc:a,uty!l Boys, and girls tum,biing i,:n the: street.^ and 
pl,a,ying'.„ wc:r€ -moving; j|c,w€ls., I knem^' not that th,cy mere born 
or should die:;; But .all things: abided eternally ,as. the,y were: 
in their’ ;piroper places... Eternity w.asi .manifest in the Light of ‘ 
the D,a,y., and something infinite' behind everything a,pipeared:: 
mhi,c:h talked, 'with m,y eacpectatiom ,a.nd moved my desire:., 
The city :5e:e:med tO' stand, in Eden,, or' to be: built in, Hc,av€n., 
'The streets. 'ViViere minc,^ the temple was inin,e:,„ the: people were 
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mine, their clothes and gold and silver were mine, as much 
as their sparkling eyes, fair skins, and ruddy faces. The skies 
were mine, and so were the sun and moon and stars, and all 
the World was mine; and I the only spectator and enjoyer 
of it. 

That, then, is the Experience itself; what of its ex- 
pression? Men have tried to express it in literature; 
but of its very nature it is inexpressible. They are try- 
ing to reduce four dimensions to three. They can do 
no more than give a hint: 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 

The experience is not there. If we have not had it, 
we shall never find it in Blake; only if it has once been 
ours can mystic literature re-create it for us. And that 
is the first difficulty; not even literature can express 
the heights and the depths. 

But men do not only attempt to express the Vision 
in literature. From the earliest times they have tried 
to preserve it in a vehicle, the vehicle of an Ecclesia; 
and that is where almost insurmountable difficulties 
are met. There is, for several reasons, an inevitable 
drop from the heights. 

In the first place the Ecclesia, though it may help 
if good or hinder if bad, is a vehicle only; it is finite 
and limited, and it is trying to express the infinite. 
Man made the Ecclesia; but he did not make the 
Experience. 

In the second place, religion seems to go ill with 
organisation. Man is fond of organising all his activi- 
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ties; his business, his laws, his politics; it is organisa- 
tion, he thinks, which alone has made progress 
possible; and in a sense he is right. Organisation 
preserves things, strengthens them, makes them inde- 
pendent of the life of any particular person, and gives 
them cohesion and driving power. All of which may 
be true; but unfortunately religion does not fit well 
with a machine. It is a spirit blowing where it listeth, 
and no man knoweth the path thereof. It is difficult 
to organise anything as care-free as that; and a cleav- 
age appears between the spirit of religion and its 
organisation. It is organised all right, but something 
is apt to disappear in the process. The experience is 
brought to earth, so that it may become flesh and 
dwell among us; but its way of life is not ours . . . 

And in the third place, organisation implies organ- 
isers; and organisers are but human beings. If the 
Church is well served by nine of her organisers and 
poorly by the tenth, the tenth may be a stumbling- 
block which all the efforts of the other nine will not 
remove; for much is expected of those who have the 
Ark of the Covenant in their hands. In the third place, 
then: the Experience has now been committed to 
human hands; and human hands are not always clean. 

Those are three reasons why we should expect to 
find a gap between promise and performance; why, 
in other words, organised religion will fall far short of 
its ideal. And the gap appears in practice immediately 
the Church tries to express the Experience in a dogma, 
as all Churches do try. For dogma is fallible; it is as 
liable to error as any other intellectual effort of man. 

It is true that the dogma is generally represented 
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as divinely revealed. But revelation is a communica- 
tion of the divine to the human; and the human is 
always liable to misinterpret. It may know, but it does 
not know how to express in human terms just what 
it is it does know. “To this man or to that, there shoot 
down, from the place where there is light, flashes and 
gleams which dazzle and blind him. What he can tell 
of his vision in stammering words is false, since he did 
not see clearly, yet true, for something he saw.” There 
is no way of eliminating the human element, with its 
liability to error. Some of the dogmas of the ancient 
Churches were patently untrue; others were self- 
contradictory; others were productive of real sin and 
suffering; but all, in their time, have been represented 
as divinely revealed, and were sincerely believed. 

So man argues and fights about his doctrines, and 
his history is one long record of religious wars. He has 
seen no incongruity in fighting bloody battles in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. He would see it, if he 
could live permanently upon the heights of his being. 
But man does not live the whole of his life in the con- 
scious Presence, and when the Vision fades he all too 
readily confuses the substance with the shadow. Only 
he knows that there is a substance; and so he goes to 
the stake with high heart for the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, or Calvinism, or reincarnation, or the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or the infallibility of the Pope; 
because, forgetting, he has identified the Experience 
with the creed. At his best, he goes himself to the 
stake; at his worst, he sends others there ... in the 
name of Him who died upon the Cross to bring peace 
to mankind. 
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A finite creed, then, is confused with an infinite 
Experience; but that is not all. Another of our a priori 
difficulties has made itself felt only too clearly in 
practice. Although morality and religion are not 
identical, in the world’s leading religions there is a 
clear enough connection between them; and organ- 
ised religion will have to bear witness to a standard 
of morality higher than that of the world in which it 
is set. Hence it will be subjected to an almost irresist- 
ible pressure to compromise — from the best motives, 
not the worst ones. It will be told to be ‘reasonable’; 
to accept a standard of morality only slightly in ad- 
vance of that of the world, a standard which will have 
some chance of winning, through the efforts of the 
Church, a measure of acceptance. Unless it does so, 
it will win no adherents; and so it will fail to serve 
its day and its generation as it might otherwise have 
done. This kind of argument is valid enough when 
applied to political organisation; whether a Church 
should accept what may be called a ‘second-best’ 
standard is more open to question. But in fact it 
generally, though by no means invariably, does; and 
it has its reward in seeing its boundaries extend. But 
once more something is lost in the process; the world 
may perhaps have moved a little nearer to the Church, 
but the Church has certainly moved a little nearer to 
the world. 

There is thus a lowering of the moral standard; but 
there is also a lowering of the religious standard too. 
For the Church is now carrying its banners to a 
widening circle of those who have not had the Ex- 
perience; and just because they have not had it, they 
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cannot understand the inner meaning of the doctrine. 
So the doctrine tends to become still further debased. 
That which was meant to be spiritual is interpreted in 
material terms. The rite comes to be an end in itself, 
instead of a means to an end. The symbol, never 
meant originally to be anything more than a symbol, 
is mistaken for the underlying Reality for which it 
stands. 

Some scholars assert that it is in this way that the 
miraculous element enters into all religions. The mir- 
acle appeals to the less spiritually developed; it is 
sensational; it creates awe. An evil and an adulterous 
generation seeks after a Sign. They cannot under- 
stand that the whole of life itself is a miracle; they 
want the conjurer’s kind of miracle, the material kind 
which they can see with their eyes. There are those 
who say that the miraculous element in Christianity 
was a late importation into Christian doctrine; that it 
was not there originally, but was introduced later, as 
a conscious or unconscious effort to help Christianity 
to ‘hold its own’ in a material and hostile world 
when the direct inspiration of its Founder was with- 
drawn. Max Muller expressed this point of view finely 
when he said, “what is natural is divine; what is 
supernatural is human”. 

There are, then, inevitable dangers in the path of 
any religion when once it becomes organised. The 
subtle doctrine which, at the best, could only give a 
hint of the fundamental Experience, becomes debased; 
the symbol becomes identified with the substance; and 
the standards are lowered to meet the needs of those 
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who like their theology ‘hot and strong’. That is why 
a few men in every age, and perhaps an increasing 
number in our own time, have been repelled by what 
we may call institutional religion; though religion, in 
a deeper sense, is that by which they live and move 
and have their being. While others have felt that, in 
spite of all its errors, organised religion gives people 
their best mode of communion with the Divine. But 
if they share the same Experience both classes of men, 
though they may go through life wearing different 
labels, or indeed may refuse to wear any label at all, 
may, in the real sense, be at one. “It is dogma which 
divides; but the Spirit of Christ unites.” 

IV 

In the last section we have been discussing reasons 
why the religious Experience, claimed to be the 
supreme experience that life has to offer to mankind, 
has not, in fact, been successful in reforming the world; 
and we have argued that religion inevitably loses some- 
thing when organised, and that institutional religion 
cannot fully express the religion of the heart. It 
follows that no one must conclude that religion has 
failed just because he may think that the Churches 
have failed. 

But before we speak too glibly of the ‘failure’ of the 
Churches we should remember that, although the 
cleavage between its inspiration and its institutions is 
specially marked in the case of religion, there is a 
similar cleavage in secular institutions as well. They 
too fail to give full expression to the best aspirations 
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of their members. A man inspired by a flaming passion 
for social justice will probably feel that the most effect- 
ive way of furthering his ideals is to join some political 
party. As a member of that party he may, if he is 
fortunate, find himself sustained and encouraged by 
the comradeship of others who have similar ideals; 
but he will be fortunate indeed if he finds that the 
party as a whole expresses his best thoughts. He is all 
too likely to find in it elements of meanness, jobbery, 
intolerance, selfishness. It was a well-known statesman 
who complained that the leading club of his own party 
at a time when vacancies in a new government were 
being filled “resembled nothing so much as the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at feeding-time”. And what is true 
of political institutions is true of other kinds. No 
educational institution ever yet expressed in full 
measure the hopes and ideals of those who founded 
it; no legal institution ever yet brought even-handed 
justice to the doors of all. 

Whether it is fair to draw a parallel between re- 
ligious institutions and secular ones is a point which 
the reader must decide for himself; but at least he 
should not think, as some of their more extreme critics 
have appeared to think, that there is a peculiar de- 
pravity in religious institutions which is absent from 
other kinds. What makes the gulf between the inspira- 
tion and the institution so marked in the case of re- 
ligion is the fact that the original inspiration is so high. 

But because a political party does not fully express 
their ideals men do not for that reason, as a rule, re- 
fuse to join any party at all; and because religious 
institutions do not realise their ideals it by no means 
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follows that we should be better without them. There 
are some people who think that; but the more usual 
view is that it is impossible to dispense with religious 
organisation; and as in the last section we stated the 
difficulties in the way of religious institutions it is fair 
to remind the reader of the claims that would never- 
theless be made for them by those who think them 
essential. 

They would argue, first, that there is no other 
method of storing up the religious experience of one 
age for the benefit of another. The Roman hierarchy, 
for example, in the second century a.d. had a stabilis- 
ing effect upon Christianity and prevented it from 
disappearing in a chaos of conflicting religions (though 
this does not prove, of course, that it stabilised the 
right things). Secondly, they would argue that a 
Church provides a bridge from the finite to the in- 
finite which the ordinary man, as distinct from the 
man of high spiritual development, is capable of cross- 
ing when once it is constructed, but which he could 
not build for himself were it not there. Thirdly, that 
many men are so made that they can reach a higher 
level of conduct as members of a well-organised re- 
ligious society than they could reach as isolated in- 
dividuals. And fourthly, they would argue that the 
religious experience is heightened by being shared in 
common. 

The only person who can decide the reader’s atti- 
tude towards institutional religion is the reader him- 
self. But whatever view he takes he should strive to 
be charitable towards those who think differently 
from him, and should resist all temptation to think 
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that wisdom will die with him. It is one of the hardest 
of temptations to resist. 


V 

When we are most ourselves, we are all of us in the 
grip of religion of some kind. We cannot help it. We 
are made that way. Mankind is chased by a relentless 
Hound of Heaven, and in the end finds no escape 
‘Trom those strong Feet that followed, followed after”. 
When a man denies religion, what he is really doing 
is to deny its doctrines. Oswald, in Joan and Peter ^ was 
quite sure that he had no religion at all; to him the 
name of God was "'^a name battered out of all value 
and meaning”. And yet: 

And yet, whatever it might be, assuredly there was something 
greater than himself sustaining his life . . . 

There was a light upon his life, and the truth was that he 
could not discover the source of the light nor define its 
nature; there was a presence in the world about him that 
made all life worth while, and yet it was nameless and in- 
comprehensible. It was the essence beyond reality; it was the 
heart of all things . . . Metaphors! Words! Perhaps some men 
have meant this when they have talked of love, but he him- 
self had loved because of this, and so he held it must be 
something greater than love. Perhaps some men have in- 
tended it in their use of the word beauty, but it seemed to 
him that rather it made and determined beauty for him. 
And others again have known it as the living presence of 
God, but the name of God was to Oswald a name battered 
out of all value and meaning. And yet it was by this, by this 
nameless, this incomprehensible, that he lived and was up- 
held. It did so uphold him that he could go on, he knew, 
though happiness were denied him; though defeat and death 
stared him in the face. . . . 
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It looks as though a religion must have grown up in 
his mind without his noticing it. 

There are more ways of apprehending Reality than 
one; and even those who think of Reality in personal 
terms must remember that the Shepherd who brings 
men to the same fold is not “careful of the fashion of 
his crook”. When some people look at the sun they 
see a “round ball of fire, something like a guinea”; 
when Blake looked at it he saw a company of the 
heavenly host, singing “holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God Almighty”; and if we cannot see the sun that 
way ourselves we might at least be grateful that Blake 
could. 




V 


THE GROWTH OF MAN’S SOCIETY 



We are all members one of another, st paul 
L’homme est ne libre, et partout il est dans les fers. 

ROUSSEAU 

I have come to the conclusion that I, a girl, not a member 
of the aristocratic classes, not a member of the wealthy 
classes, have more liberty in the twentieth century than 
I should have had in any prehistoric age: but I hope for 
more in the Utopian World State which I am certain is 
very gradually being evolved. From a schoolgirVs essay 
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I 

We have seen something of the way in which man’s 
intelligence has grown^ solving more problems for him 
and creating ever more problems to solve, but giving 
him an increasing control over his environment. But 
with the alteration in man has gone an alteration in 
his environment too. Man’s habitat has not very 
greatly changed; he still lives on a round ball rushing 
through space at approximately the same speed in 
approximately the same orbit, and subject to very 
similar variations in temperature; the land masses on 
the sphere have changed in distribution, but not in 
essential character. But there has been one change in 
the environment which is of far-reaching significance. 
Man is now a member of a complicated human society 
stretching over almost the entire globe. This has pro- 
foundly altered all his problems, and differentiates 
him entirely from his savage ancestor. He may not be 
a ^social animal’ in the sense that he has a desire for 
sociability, but he is certainly one in the sense that, 
whether he wishes it or no, his life is linked with those 
of his fellows by a thousand subtle ties. He is now, as 
we say, a ‘civilised’ being, a member of a state. And 
in this chapter we shall think of him not as an indi- 
vidual but as a member of an organised community. 

What has caused man to develop as a social animal? 
Many possible explanations suggest themselves. Was 
that destiny inherent in man’s original psychological 
make-up — had he an instinct for gregariousness? Did 
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he band himself into groups for the purposes of self- 
protection? Was his organisation designed to make 
easier the processes of exchange and barter? Was it 
forced upon him by his geographical environment? 
Was his religion a unifying factor? Or did the whole 
process ‘just happen’, in the sense in which Topsy 
‘just growed’? 

These are some of the possibilities we must bear in 
mind; but, whatever the cause, the Great Society is an 
accomplished fact. And before discussing one or two 
of the points connected with its evolution, it is as well 
to grasp the magnitude of the fact with which we are 
confronted. Modern society has thrown out its ten- 
tacles all over the globe; its organisation is intricate; 
and on that organisation not only man’s well-being, 
but probably his very existence, depend. For the or- 
ganisation, imperfect in many respects though it is, not 
only gives man his only chance of culture; it provides 
him with his daily bread. 

Let us take a simple example. Mr Haddock is a 
Cornish fisherman. He is not a very sophisticated in- 
dividual; he, if anyone, should be able to lead a simple 
existence. He needs, if he is to be kept alive, food, 
shelter and clothing; if he is to live, in anything more 
than the sense in which animals live, he needs inter- 
course with his friends, education and books. Practi- 
cally all Mr Haddock can do for himself is to provide 
himself with fish; everything else the Great Society 
provides for him. He could not, indeed, even catch 
his fish by his own unaided efforts unless he could 
make for himself a rough boat with wood from the 
neighbouring forest and could manage to dispense 
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with nets and lines. But an exclusive diet of fish has 
its drawbacks; most people, for example, like some 
bread as well. Mr Haddock’s bread is delivered to him 
every morning. Thousands of people have been at 
work to provide it for him. The corn is grown, it may 
be, on a Canadian prairie, by a farmer who employs 
some dozens of farm-hands. It is reaped by a machine 
made specially for the purpose by other men in a 
factory thousands of miles away, and sent from the 
factory to the farm. The grain is placed on a railway 
which is organised and staffed by another set of human 
beings. There is hardly any kind of human skill which 
has not contributed, directly or indirectly, to the mak- 
ing of that railway — all to serve the purpose of Mr 
Haddock. The grain is transported to the coast and 
placed, by still more men, on a boat which has been 
made in Belfast, by Irishmen, out of material drawn 
from all parts of the world, and which is driven by 
coal from Durham or by oil from Persia. Unloaded 
at Southampton, the grain is taken by motor-car 
(made, perhaps, in America) to an English miller, 
who later sells it, as flour, to a baker in Mr Haddock’s 
village. The baker combines it with water (sent to him 
through a complicated system of pipes placed under- 
ground by the Urban District Council) and other 
ingredients obtained from still other sources, bakes it 
in an oven made in Birmingham out of iron found 
originally in Spain, and sends his son to leave the 
resulting loaf on Mr Haddock’s doorstep. So that Mr 
Haddock obtains his bread as the result of the co- 
operation of hundreds of thousands of people in all 
parts of the world; and if we follow up similarly his 
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Other needs we shall find that he is kept alive by the 
united efforts of the rest of the world — a vast army of 
people whom he never sees, of the very existence of 
many of whom it is quite possible that he is not even 
aware. All his favourite newspaper is likely to tell him 
about them is that the ‘foreigners’ are taking his living 
away from him. 

One simple example of this kind is sufficient to show 
the intricacy of the organisation from which we all 
benefit. It is w'orld-wide; and if it were to be with- 
drawn Mr Haddock would run a real risk of being 
deprived of the necessities of his existence, to say 
nothing of the amenities. 

It is an open question, of course, whether there 
might not be advantages in restricting the organisa- 
tion to some extent. Some people think that it would 
be a healthier world if each country were more self- 
contained than at present. But as there are many im- 
portant products (such as rubber and coffee) which 
for reasons of climate cannot be grown in England, 
and as the same is true in greater or less degree for 
other countries, no one believes that a country can 
live entirely to itself; so that the difference between 
the points of view is one of degree only. Mr Haddock 
cannot live in the modern world, either as it is at 
present or as it might conceivably become, without 
depending to a large extent upon other people. 

And even supposing that, by some reversal of the 
trend of civilisation, it could be made possible for 
Mr Haddock to live a life in which his dependence 
upon his fellow-men was reduced to a minimum — 
supposing, indeed, that he could be made a com- 
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pletely independent being — his life would be a much 
poorer and narrower thing than it is at present. Mr 
Haddock would lose something; Mr Woolsack, a 
London solicitor, whose life is more highly organised, 
would lose a good deal more. It may be that he could 
well dispense with his cinema; but he would also lose 
his concerts, his plays, and all that comes to him over 
the wireless. He might possibly be improved by the 
absence of his daily newspaper; but he would cer- 
tainly be worsened by the loss of all his books. His 
inability to travel, or to communicate through the 
post, would rob him of any kind of pleasant or en- 
nobling relations with friends who lived more than 
a few miles from him. And he would have to work 
so hard for the bare necessities of life that he would 
have no time to develop such cultural possibilities as 
might be within him. In a few generations, deprived 
of the support of the Great Society, Mr Woolsack’s 
descendants would sink towards the level of the 
savages from which they have risen. 

Many people, baffled by the irrationality of many 
aspects of civilisation — a civilisation in which, for ex- 
ample, men seem doomed to engage in wars which 
they do not really want — have moments in which they 
wish they could withdraw themselves from all the 
mistakes of society and live the ‘simple life’ on some 
South Sea island. (They generally postulate an island 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep meadow’ d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea; 

in which the climate is neither too hot nor too cold. 
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too dry nor too wet, in which there are no poisonous 
insects, and in which suitable and attractive food drops 
off the trees just when and where it is wanted — an 
island where every prospect pleases, and not even man 
is vile. This sort of island is not very common.) They 
have that within their own minds, they think, which 
would save them from ever becoming mere savages. 
But they do not reflect upon the state to which their 
children’s children would be reduced on an island 
which had no materials for writing, no books, no 
pianos, no pictures, no cathedrals and no culture — an 
island which could not be fertilised, as our modern 
life is fertilised, by contact with the living past. 

Our present methods of organisation are, of course, 
open to criticism in many respects. The myriads of 
people who supply Mr Haddock with his loaf do not 
do it for love of Mr Haddock. They do it, largely 
at any rate, for love of themselves; because that is 
their way of earning their living. It is arguable that 
an organisation of this kind, based as it is upon self- 
interest, is a morally unhealthy one. It is certainly not 
an ideal one. Others criticise the organisation upon 
the related ground that it dehumanises so many 
people. They see neither the beginning nor the ending 
of the process of which their work is a small part; they 
become mere cogs in a machine; hence their work 
ceases to have any ideal value for them. Others assert 
that this is true but inevitable, and that the best course 
is to organise industry still more highly, so that the 
necessary (but increasingly uninteresting) tasks can be 
performed as quickly as possible, and man can de- 
vote his increased leisure to those activities which 
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really do attract him. Still more people criticise the 
Great Society on the ground that it is not, in fact, com- 
pletely efficient; in England alone some millions of 
people have the greatest possible difficulty in earning 
a living at all. And still others, as has already been 
said, assent to the general principle of the ‘division of 
labour’, but think that some limits should be set to its 
applicability, and that different political areas should 
be as self-contained as possible. All these are legiti- 
mate points for discussion: none of them, however, 
affects our main conclusion. The fortunes of twentieth- 
century man are inextricably mixed with those of his 
brethren. He has ceased to be an independent being. 
He cannot cut himself adrift from the society in which 
he lives. The community is not something outside him, 
a kind of cow to be milked, but an organisation of 
which he is an integral part. And those who think that 
every talc should be adorned with a moral will have 
no difficulty in finding a moral here. It should be a 
matter of self-respect with us to put into the common 
stock as much as we take out. 


11 

No attempt can be made here to trace the way in 
which man’s society has developed; all that can be 
done is to direct attention to one or two points. Man 
seems to come from a stock, the anthropoid apes, 
which is gregarious in small groups. We picture him 
first as a member of a family — a small group based 
generally on the father, but in some cases centred 
round the mother. Even at this primitive stage a blood- 

K 
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relationship would not remain the only one; there 
must have been some kind of trade-relationship as 
well. How long this would take to establish itself we 
cannot tell. But there must eventually have been ex- 
change of one thing for another thing, a skin, say, for 
a flint axe. But the method of exchange would hardly 
be organised at all. The well-known ‘silent barter’ 
practised among primitive peoples is an example of 
the first stage of organisation. The first savage de- 
posits his offering on a stone in the clearing; he hides 
in the shelter of a tree and waits. The second savage 
sees the skin upon the stone, removes it, and replaces 
it by the axe or whatever else he is willing to barter. 
And when Number Two has gone on his way Number 
One emerges from hiding and takes possession of his 
axe. Primitive as this is, it shows an advance upon 
animal behaviour. 

After the family there comes the tribe, which is a 
coalescence of a number of family groups. The emer- 
gence of the tribe seems to have been due to practical 
reasons rather than psychological ones; man had in- 
herited from his simian ancestors a tendency to gather 
in small groups, but there is no reason to think that 
he had an innate tendency to develop larger forms of 
grouping. The tribe can get its living better than the 
family; it can combine to hunt its prey. And the family, 
if attacked, can defend itself better as a member of 
a tribe. Many early tribes had an essentially military 
basis, and were ruled over by a warrior chief. 

The hunting tribe appeared on the scene at a com- 
paratively early stage. People would join it to get food. 
Such tribes would be nomadic, and the possibilities 
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of development ahead of them .would not be very 
great. The amount of organisation in such a case 
would be very small, and the tribe might have little 
cohesion; it might be hardly more than a collection 
of families. But in time there was evolved the pastoral 
tribe, still largely nomadic, but tied at intervals to a 
certain strip of land, and living a life of temporary 
settlements. And that in time would lead to the agri- 
cultural tribe, the members of which were settled 
cultivators. 

This evolution implies a great advance, and it took 
mankind a vast period of time to reach it. The estab- 
lishment of the agricultural tribe may have been the 
greatest single step towards civilisation. Some scholars 
think that man’s previous history was not that of a 
slow and gradual preparation for civilised life, but 
that civilisation, in the sense of a community with 
some amount of order and stability in its common life, 
came suddenly, with the invention of agriculture. It 
certainly came suddenly enough in Upper Egypt some 
six thousand years ago, though whether Egypt was its 
only cradle, or merely one of several cradles, is a point 
upon which there is some difference of opinion. In 
Egypt the environment was particularly favourable. 
A crop of wild barley made settlement a possibility; 
meat, game and birds were all to be found in the 
neighbourhood; the river provided an abundance of 
fish. The valley being surrounded by desert, its in- 
habitants were comparatively free from disturbance 
by other tribes. In these favouring circumstances two 
new ideas came to birth: the idea of storing up pro- 
visions, which would not occur naturally to a nomadic 
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tribe, and the idea of artificial irrigation, suggested, 
it has been conjectured, by the periodical overflowing 
of the Nile. And these two ideas, both of them making 
for permanence, had a profound effect upon subse- 
quent history. 

Whenever and wherever it occurs, settlement offers 
a greater chance of progress. Useful objects can be 
made and accumulated; harvests can be stored; the 
tribe may in time learn to grow something at least of 
what it wants instead of accepting what Nature pro- 
vides; there will be more opportunities of learning by 
experience, more opportunities of co-operation, more 
chance that each generation can start where the pre- 
vious one finished. 

Parallel with man’s development as a member of a 
tribe is a development in trade. Barter becomes more 
than the indiscriminate exchange of one article for 
another. As man develops, certain inconveniences 
begin to make themselves obscurely felt. To trade an 
axe for a skin may be an unprofitable affair; perhaps 
I have only one axe, but I may be able to secure a skin 
with relative ease. Perhaps I could obtain several skins 
for the one axe? But that may be inconvenient too; I 
may be glad enough of the skins later, but I do not 
need them at the present time. Or perhaps I really 
want a gourd; but the only man who has a gourd has 
no use for my axe. It is easy to be wise after the event 
and to see what will be the eventual solution of these 
difficulties. Some standard article or articles will be 
selected — call it x — which will be the medium of the 
exchange; the axe and the skin will each be exchanged 
for X, or for several x’s. The ideal x will be something 
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which is of such utility, and so permanent in char- 
acter, that the man who takes it in exchange for his 
goods will be reasonably sure of being able to exchange 
it for something else in his turn. At different periods 
in man’s history different objects have served the pur- 
pose; for example, cattle, fur, corn, salt, knives, shells, 
spades, various weapons. What any particular tribe 
would select as its x would depend of course upon the 
special circumstances of its environment. Shells have 
often been used; they are useful as ornaments, and 
they were sometimes believed to have certain magical 
properties. Man has not always lived, perhaps indeed 
he has never lived, by bread alone. 

It is only quite recently that political organisation 
advanced beyond the stage of the tribe. In many cases 
tribes were gradually succeeded by a feudal society, 
ruled over by the great lords. This, in Europe, did not 
come about till the Middle Ages. The units were agri- 
cultural, self-supporting and intermittently at war 
with one another. Feudal society in its turn gradually 
developed into national states; in Europe this occurred 
about the fifteenth century. But this development 
came about much earlier elsewhere (Just as, in still 
other parts of the world, it has not yet occurred) ; the 
great nations of antiquity were flourishing in the cen- 
turies before Christ. And society has not always passed 
through a feudal stage. But once that stage has been 
passed and there has been a rise of nationhood the 
barons have had to be suppressed; for war between 
them then becomes civil war, and as such has been 
intolerable to a state which regards itself as the 
‘natural’ unit of organisation. 
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With this further advance in political organisation 
has gone still more development of trade. The old 
methods have become outworn. The cow, for instance, 
is no longer a satisfactory instrument of exchange; 
something smaller and more convenient is needed. A 
knife is handier; but there comes a time when even the 
knife will fail. And so we arrive at coins, probably first 
made in China some 3000 years ago, and consisting of 
small metal spades, knives, etc., made in the likeness 
of the X of the time. Coins make an extremely con- 
venient x; they are indestructible, sulficiently small 
and light to carry about, and can be made in such a 
way that counterfeiting is not easy. Gold is a suitable 
metal for the currency, for the supply of it is fairly 
constant in relation to the demand. If for any reason 
the supply is subjected to unexpected variation it at 
once becomes less convenient. Some hundreds of years 
ago, for example, gold and silver were imported into 
Spain in abnormally large quantities; the result was 
that less could be obtained for them; the real value of 
the currency, expressed in terms of goods, was debased. 

Mankind had to wait some thousands of years for 
the final stages in the evolution of money. Eventually 
paper replaces coins; an obvious convenience for large 
transactions, for coins handled in bulk are very heavy. 
Thus we get bank notes; they are merely paper, and 
their intrinsic value is almost negligible. What makes 
them important is that they constitute a claim to value; 
theoretically at least a five-pound bank note could 
be exchanged, should I desire it, for five golden 
sovereigns. Banks issuing notes are supposed to have 
sufficient gold available for such an exchange; and 
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should they issue notes without a satisfactory gold 
backing the value of those notes would fall. They were 
in fact so issued in England rather more than a cen- 
tury ago; and their value depreciated in a few years 
about fifteen per cent. 

One important fact emerges. The value of paper 
money depends upon agreement; and so its use is only 
possible in a country, or in a world, in which a 
measure of agreement already exists. Paper money 
has no value unless other people are willing to accept 
it; it is our organisation which has given it its 
value. 

In England familiarity with paper money, which 
had at first some prejudice to overcome, was hastened 
by the Great War; and the position has altered so 
rapidly of late years that few of the boys and girls 
now at school have ever seen a gold sovereign, except 
as a curiosity. Gold itself has fallen into the back- 
ground; but, whatever developments the future may 
have in store, it occupies at the moment an important 
background. Bank notes are not issued by one central 
international authority; they are issued by the banks 
of different countries, and gold has been retained up 
to the present as a convenient method of equating the 
paper currencies of the various countries. 

Large commercial transactions usually depend now- 
adays on a still more abstract form of paper money; 
they are carried out for the most part by the 
exchange of pieces of paper called cheques, and a 
record is kept of these ‘promises to pay’. It is a long 
distance to have travelled since the days when a skin 
was bartered for an axe! 
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The important point to remember is that this 
development, vital though it is to the Great Society, 
is in a sense artificial. Money depends on agreement 
only; it has no value apart from what it will buy; and 
in default of agreement it will buy nothing. A million 
German marks or Russian roubles are of no value if 
the fabric of trade has been so destroyed that no one 
is willing to give a loaf of bread in exchange for them. 

Ill 

Of the many points raised by this brief analysis, we 
shall select two only for discussion. One is the obvious 
one: has political evolution reached its limit; and if 
not, what are the probable lines of development? But 
that takes us into the future, and Mr Haddock is not 
interested in the future; he would prefer us to begin 
by dealing with the other point, which bears upon 
him more urgently at the moment. The Great Society 
has deprived him, 'and is increasingly depriving him, 
of his liberty. He cannot, for example, get his favourite 
beverage after ‘closing time’, and Mr Haddock knows 
all about that. He thinks that there is unjustifiable 
interference with his personal freedom, though he 
does not express himself in quite those terms. In one 
way or another, the Great Society interferes with all 
of us. Broadly speaking, the price man has had to pay 
for civilisation is that he has lost much of his freedom. 
That is the next point which requires attention. 

Rousseau began his Contrat social with the words; 
“Man is born free; and he is everywhere in chains”. 
The chains bind man even more tightly in the 
twentieth century than they did in Rousseau’s time. 
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We can none of us escape. The schoolboy is in chains. 
He cannot do what he wishes to do. He wants to lie 
abed in the morning and an unsympathetic parent 
forces him to rise: the chains of immaturity. Perhaps 
he will lose these fetters later? But when he is a grown 
man and has thrown off these chains, others take their 
place; now he must be up betimes, or he will lose his 
job: economic chains. Then surely a millionaire, who 
is neither young nor poor, will be free of chains? Yet 
even he will be summoned if he drives his motor-car 
on the wrong side of the road, or refuses to pay his 
income-tax, or contravenes the factory regulations, or 
assaults the bore at his club; in all these cases an out- 
raged policeman will remind him that there are chains 
of the law. And those chains we can none of us escape; 
they are fundamental; they are the price we pay for 
being civilised. 

But they have a double aspect; we see the liberty 
they take, but we forget the liberty they give. They 
are fettering to the millionaire; but they make the 
roads safe for pedestrians, help the Great Society to 
function, protect the factory workers from exploita- 
tion, and give his freedom to the bore. And the whole 
point of them is that they are designed for these very 
purposes. The law, which Mr Haddock complains is 
decreasing his liberty, really aims at increasing it — or 
does so aim when it is wisely constructed. Society as 
we know it would be impossible without law; we 
ought to regard it not as a tyrant but as a deliverer. 
The whole growth of man’s organisation has made it 
inevitable. It was in sight from the earliest days when 
man began to live not for himself alone but in some 
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sort of association with his fellows; progress beyond a 
certain point was impossible until he could define in 
some way what was permissible and what was not. 
He could not play the game with other people until 
he had agreed upon the rules of the game. And in our 
complicated modern society there could be no liberty 
at all if there were no law: “Liberty is the child of 
law”. 

It would be an over-simplification to say that law 
was invented in order to preserve liberty; for law is 
a resultant of many complex forces. It is linked in 
some ways to custom, in others to the preservation of 
status, in others to religion; and, like religion, it has 
not always remained pure and undefiled. But the point 
to grasp is that, in its relation to liberty, law is a con- 
dition of it rather than a denial of it; it makes liberty 
rather than destroys it. 

Society, then, has offered man advantages on the 
one hand and has taken some of his liberty from him 
in order to pay for the advantages. But it is necessary 
in passing to point out that it is not only society which, 
ultimately, provides the fetters which bind mankind. 
There are restrictions of quite another kind which 
operate to impede man’s action as a free agent. He is 
entangled in the chains of custom and of convention. 
If legal fetters were the only kind, then savage tribes, 
beyond the outposts of civilisation, would be com- 
pletely free. But quite another picture of savage life is 
drawn in Frazer’s Golden Bough, which depicts a savage 
as bound from his cradle by tribal customs and taboos. 
And there is another sense in which even a savage is 
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not always entirely Tree’. The point has seldom been 
so well put as by Gilbert Murray: 

If you take people . . . who have broken away from all 
their old sanctions, and select among them some strong and 
turbulent chief who fears no one, you will first think that 
such a man is free to do whatever enters his head. And then, 
as a matter of fact, you find that among his lawlessness there 
will crop up some possible action which somehow makes 
him feel uncomfortable. If he has done it, he ‘rues’ the deed 
and is haunted by it. If he has not done it, he ‘shrinks’ from 
doing it. And this not because anyone forces him, nor yet 
because any particular result will accrue to him afterwards. 
But simply because he feels Aidos.^ No one can tell where 
the exact point of honour will arise. When Achilles fought 
against Eetion’s city, ‘he sacked all the happy city of the 
Cicilian men, high-gated Thebe, and slew Eetion; but he 
spoiled him not of his armour. He had Aidos in his heart for 
that; but he burned him there as he lay in his rich-wrought 
armour, and heaped a mound above him. And all around 
him there grew elm-trees planted by the Mountain Spirits, 
daughters of Aegis-bearing Zeus’. That is Aidos pure and 
clean, and the latter lines ring with the peculiar tenderness 
of it. Achilles had nothing to gain, nothing to lose. Nobody 
would have said a word if he had taken Eetion’s richly 
wrought armour. It would have been quite the natural thing 
to do. But he happened to feel Aidos about it. 

Some part of the restrictions upon man’s behaviour 
comes, then, from his moral sense. Some schoolboys 
actually rise early as a matter of duty; some doctors 
would go on curing their patients even if their eco- 
nomic chains were cast off; some men and women 
voluntarily accept a life of poverty in the service of 
their fellow-men. The higher the type of individual, 

^ = sense of honour. 
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the greater the restrictions he freely imposes upon 
himself. To pursue the matter further would be out- 
side our present scope; the point is simply that not 
all man’s loss of liberty is the result of the organisation 
of his society. 

But if the ultimate intention of law is to preserve 
liberty, and even to create it where there was none 
before, its immediate effect is only too often to curtail 
it; and in any position of this kind it is necessary to 
be careful that the gains really do exceed the losses. 
The classic statement of the case is that law should 
allow the individual the greatest amount of liberty 
consistent with the equal liberty of others; and politics, 
from one point of view, should be a study of how to 
translate this theoretical principle into practice. 

The reader is asked to take a series of laws of dif- 
ferent kinds — Early Closing Acts, Licensing Acts, 
Factory Acts, transport regulations, etc. — and con- 
sider them from this point of view. He will probably 
find that some laws, more than he may at first be in- 
clined to think, can be justified on the above prin- 
ciple, in that, though they may hamper the activities 
of certain classes of people, they do make for an all- 
round increase of liberty. But there will remain some 
laws as to the wisdom of which he will have grave 
doubts; and so he will ask himself whether the law 
reaches the ideal set out for it in this argument. It is 
probable that he will decide that it does not. 

There are many reasons why law falls short of its 
ideal. In the past the machinery of government has 
often been in tyrannical hands, in which case no one 
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can pretend that law is likely to serve the purposes 
of liberty. In the modern democratic state this danger 
has been replaced by a new one, the danger of bureau- 
cratic control. The drafting of regulations may be- 
come a kind of habit; in which case it will be a bad 
habit, not a good one. Regulations may be made 
on the slightest provocation. And this tendency is 
strengthened by the fact that there is a vested interest 
in law, as there is in most things; the lawyer has by 
no means had enough of the law when the man in 
the street has. The ideal is to have the minimum of 
regulations which will suffice, not the maximum. 

There is another danger; even in a state with a 
democratic form of government the law may be cap- 
tured in the interests of some one section of opinion. 
For example, it may unfairly serve the purposes of 

(1) a religious sect. Note the struggles between 
Catholics and Protestants in Tudor times; 

(2) one sex. The law in the past has been unfairly 
biassed against women. Is it now? 

(3) one class. Whether or no it is true that the law at 
the present day favours the rich as against the 
poor, there is no doubt at all that it has done so 
at many periods in history; 

(4) one commercial section. Perhaps this is most 
clearly seen in countries with a fluctuating tariff. 
It is possible to hold many different opinions 
about tariffs — to disapprove of them entirely; to 
tolerate them only as a means of defence against 
other tariffs; to approve of them as a means of 
protection but not of revenue; to approve of them 
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at a certain stage in a country’s economic de- 
velopment; to approve of them entirely. (It is even 
possible, if you are a politician upon the hustings, 
to approve of them in the hope that they will 
keep out goods and secure a revenue from the 
very goods they exclude. This is known as making 
the best of both worlds.) But this is certain, that 
in all tariff countries there will be a constant 
struggle behind the scenes to capture the law in 
the interests of one particular body of traders. 
And sometimes the citadel will fall. 

These are not merely theoretical dangers; they have 
all been realised in practice. For example, Rousseau’s 
argument that civilisation tends to take away, not only 
man’s liberty, but also his happiness, on the hypo- 
critical plea of law and order, was probably true in 
the case of the French peasants of his time. So that 
there is a vital meaning in the old phrase “the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance”. But, while being eter- 
nally vigilant, we ought constantly to bear in mind 
that what we are attacking is not law itself, but those 
abuses which so easily creep into it unless a careful 
watch is kept. 

Law would be no more than a fiction unless there 
were some kind of authority behind it to enforce its 
decrees. Its sanctions appear at first sight to be police- 
men, law courts, prisons and even the scaffold. Those 
are, in a sense, its immediate sanctions. But the only 
real justification of law is that it is an expression of the 
common will, and therefore its only ultimate sanction 
is in the force of that public opinion which created it. 
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For this reason there is always an element of danger 
in unreasonable laws, or laws too far in advance of the 
public opinion of their time. Public opinion will con- 
nive at infringements of such laws, and may thereby 
bring the whole notion of law into disrepute. The law 
should, first, be reasonable; and secondly, should be 
capable of being recognised as reasonable by a suffi- 
ciently large number of the thoughtful class of citizen. 
If it fulfils these conditions, then the reasonable many 
will observe it and the unreasonable few can be coerced 
by it. 

What is the duty of the citizen towards the law? The 
ideal citizen 

(a) must be ‘eternally vigilant’ against the capture of 
the law by any kind of vested interest; 

(d) while always trying to improve the law must re- 
member that, rightly interpreted, it is at present 
the bulwark of his liberties, so that he must also 
respect and preserve it; 

(c) must work, through the various educative agencies 
(the pulpit, the school, the broadcasting studio, the 
public library, the press) , for such a gradual rise 
in the general standards of morality and public 
spirit, that law becomes less and less necessary, 
as inner sanctions replace external ones. 


IV 

It remains to discuss our second question: What lies 
ahead of the Great Society? We have seen that the 
family evolved into the tribe, the tribe into the nation; 
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is that the culminating point of the process, or does 
some new development lie in the womb of the future? 

We ought first to take note of the possibility that the 
groupings of men in the future may be of a different 
kind. In the early history of the world the natural 
grouping was on a geographical basis; a man had 
common interests with his neighbours, and tribes, city- 
states and to some extent nations expressed those 
common interests; they brought together individuals 
who were united by daily intercourse, a common 
language and similar experiences. But in the modern 
world a man’s interests often transcend the frontiers of 
his own country; it may be imagined, for example, 
that an Eddington has more in common with an 
Einstein than with a Beaverbrook. Our Eddingtons 
and our Beaverbrooks live in different and to some 
extent non-intersecting worlds (though the parts that 
do intersect are important); they share a common 
verbal symbolism, but essentially they speak different 
languages. And there are some people who think that, 
in the modern world, national groupings are an irrele- 
vance. Some people would argue that the real division 
of mankind is not into English, French, Germans and 
so on, but into capitalists and wage-earners, and they 
would say with Karl Marx: “Workers of the world, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains!” 
Or again, we can conceive an extension of a tendency 
which is already apparent, a union of great com- 
mercial interests; for example, the formation of trusts 
controlling the raw materials of some particular in- 
dustry, trusts which might be either national or inter- 
national. These are just indications of possible ways in 
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which classification in the future might change its 
basis, becoming, as it were, predominantly horizontal 
rather than vertical. 

But although such classifications must be taken in- 
creasingly into account it seems improbable that they 
will, at any rate in the near future, displace national 
groupings. The past carries its momentum into the 
present, and national spirit is a reality. Moreover, it is 
hard to see how some form of ‘vertical’ organisation 
can ever be dispensed with, for a geographical group- 
ing does correspond to certain real needs of mankind. 
So for the remainder of this section we shall consider 
possible developments of the established form of organ- 
isation. 

There are three main possibilities, stated in sharply 
contrasted form for the sake of discussion. The national 
state may remain permanently as it is; it may in time 
evolve a stage further and integrate into some form of 
International Federation or State, perhaps preceded 
by a series of partial integrations such as is represented 
by the British Empire; or it may disintegrate into 
chaos and subsequent ruin. Of these alternatives, the 
first seems unlikely, for there seems no inherent reason 
why the unit of organisation should be the modern 
state; and the second and third offer us a choice 
between Utopia and Hell. 

Significant changes have been taking place in the 
Great Society. Just as the manor was once a self- 
supporting society, so the modern state in its early 
stages was largely self-contained. But the growth of the 
world’s commerce has completely altered the position. 
Nations have very generally been unable to maintain 

L 
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themselves as economic entities — Mr Haddock, we 
remember, was dependent for his very existence upon 
‘a set of foreigners’. The ‘division of labour’ may have 
been carried further than was either desirable or neces- 
sary; but there were, and are, sound reasons for some 
degree of it. The aptitudes of nations differ much as 
the aptitudes of individuals differ; one nation does one 
kind of work, on the whole, better than another kind; 
hence we get a nation of farmers, a nation of shop- 
keepers, a nation of sailors. Again, specialisation has 
made possible mass production, which is not an un- 
mixed blessing, but has certainly led to a large increase 
in the number of goods available for all. And, most 
important of all, natural resources are not distributed 
evenly throughout the world; England can produce 
coal but not oil; Persia can produce oil but not coal; 
and climate varies so greatly from one country to an- 
other as to make some degree of specialisation still 
more inevitable. For all these reasons, the Great 
Society tends to be, commercially, one unit. 

Now this is an entirely new situation and demands 
new methods. It can only be met by some degree of 
co-operation between states. Until recently the rela- 
tions between states have been anarchic; they have 
rested on force and not, in the main, on law. A few 
hundred years ago the strong nation armed kept its 
goods in peace — unless its neighbour state happened 
to be still more strongly armed. And further back in 
the world’s history tribes were constantly at war with 
one another; it was one of the ways in which they got 
their living. Like Sir Thomas More’s Zapoletes, “they 
maintained their life by seeking their death”. But that 
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was in the days when you lived by suppressing your 
adversary; and the new fact is that in the twentieth 
century you can only live by co-operating with him. 
War in the modern world is an anachronism; it bears 
no conceivable relation to war in the ancient one. 
International trade and commerce depend on inter- 
state credit; and inter-state credit depends on inter- 
state agreement; and war is the denial of agreement. 
Modern society can no more afford to tolerate war as 
a permanent institution than, at an earlier stage, the 
rising nation-state could afford to tolerate civil war 
among its barons. To engage in war on any large 
scale nowadays is like thrusting a poker into a com- 
plicated and delicate piece of clockwork; it destroys 
the machinery by which Mr Haddock’s daily bread 
reaches him. War has now become a kind of racial 
suicide. That is not its final indictment; if this were 
a chapter on ethics, harder things would be said of it 
than that; but that is sufficient for our present argu- 
ment. But war can only be ended by international 
co-operation, to abolish it and to set up something 
better in its place. 

The needs of this new situation have been recognised 
to a certain extent. Various conferences, congresses, 
trade agreements and international agreements upon 
restricted subjects {e.g. the postal service) show that 
consultation among the nations was becoming com- 
mon even in the nineteenth century. And, since the 
Great War has given Europe such a hideous object- 
lesson in the alternative to collaboration, a series of 
international conferences has been held, some dealing 
with economic questions and others with the question 
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of the prevention of war. Most important of all, we 
have taken a more deliberate step forward by the 
creation of a League of Nations. 

It may well be that the historian of some future age, 
passing in review the events of the twentieth century, 
may pick out the establishment of the League of 
Nations as marking a turning-point in the manage- 
ment of human affairs. It is true that, although it has 
done much useful work in an unobtrusive way and 
in particular has accustomed governments to the idea 
of collaboration, the League has failed as yet to realise 
the best hopes of the idealists of our own generation. 
But its successes are more significant than its failures. 
Its failures were to be expected. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles; and four years’ 
warfare is a poor preparation for gathering together 
in the council chamber. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
that egotistic habits of thought which the nations have 
acquired during the course of centuries can be de- 
stroyed entirely in twelve years. But every success — 
and the League has a number to its credit — is a step 
in advance. 

In itself, the League is no more than a piece of 
machinery; how that machinery is used depends upon 
the people who use it. It offers the Powers a ready 
means of consultation and pacification if they desire 
to employ it. It has just as much authority, or just as 
little, as the various countries choose to give it; and 
it is for those people, in all countries, who believe in 
the ideals for which the League stands, to press their 
own governments to give it the necessary authority. 
The League is no more than a beginning; but its 
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existence gives at least some grounds for hope that 
political evolution has not yet worked itself out, and 
makes it possible to speculate that we may one day 
see an intensity of international goodwill, and a 
machinery for making that goodwill effective, of which 
the present achievements of the League are no more 
than a foreshadowing. 

The logical goal of political evolution might seem 
to be a World State. But to represent that as the in- 
evitable goal of international effort would be to press 
the argument too far. There is nothing in human 
nature which makes it inevitable for men to form 
larger and larger groupings; they do so only as it 
serves their convenience, and the largest unit of 
organisation is not necessarily the most effective one. 
Even as it is, the modern state is so large that it 
finds it desirable to decentralise many of its functions. 
Nations might combine for some purposes and not for 
others. Co-operation might stop a long way short of 
fusion. 

Some form of concerted international action, how- 
ever, both to prevent war and to regulate inter-state 
commerce, is the most urgent need of our time. Yet 
it is by no means certain that it will be forthcoming; 
many things may happen to prevent it; the immediate 
signs are not propitious. It will require, as each ad- 
vance in political evolution has hitherto required, 
some sacrifice; some further restriction of a minor 
liberty in the hope of gaining a major one. But chiefly 
it requires a new attitude of mind; not a denial of 
patriotism, but a realisation that “patriotism is not 
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enough”.^ At present the forces which block inter- 
national co-operation are approaching a twentieth- 
century problem in a seventeenth-century attitude of 
mind. We have to learn to look at problems not solely 
from the point of view of one nation; we have also to 
consider the effect of our actions upon the Great Society 
as a whole. For it often happens that solutions which 
seem satisfactory enough from the narrower point of 
view become obvious nonsense when looked at from 
a broader standpoint. 

A simple analogy may not be out of place. Suppose 
that in a school each class remains in its own class- 
room, but the teachers move on from room to room 
at the end of each lesson. Suppose, further (this has 
been known to happen in some schools), that the 
teacher in charge of Form III fears that a riot will 
follow when his restraining influence is withdrawn, 
and decides that he will remain there until the next 
teacher relieves him. From the point of view of main- 
taining discipline in Form III this is an admirable 
solution; but from the point of view of the discipline 
of the school as a whole it is a solution which could 
not even begin to work, since if every teacher stood 
his ground until a colleague relieved him no teacher 
could ever move at all. In just the same way, an Eng- 
lishman may declare that the surest way to preserve 
peace is for his country to have larger armaments 
than France; an admirable solution from his point 
of view, until it is remembered that France (a perverse 
country) is equally entitled to declare that the only 

^ “Patriotism is not enough. I must have no hatred nor bitterness 
towards anyone.” — Nurse Gavell, under sentence to be shot. 
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safety for France lies in having larger armaments than 
England. 

The peace of the world, possibly even the continued 
existence of the world, depends on whether we can 
outgrow this elementary attitude of mind before dis- 
aster overtakes us. There are some optimists who 
believe that substantial progress will be made in 
our generation. Considering how fundamental is the 
change of attitude required, and considering also how 
trivial is the life of one generation when compared 
with the life of civilisation, the pessimists may be ex- 
cused their misgivings. But just because there are at 
the moment specially disintegrating forces in evidence, 
so that the very existence of civilisation appears to be 
at stake, it may be that mankind, faced with a real 
crisis, may rise to the height of a special effort. How 
much effort is the reader prepared to make? 

V 

There remains a final point. We asked some ques- 
tions about the development of civilisation: was it 
planned, or did it ‘just happen’? Can a deliberate pur- 
pose be traced in it? In the ultimate sense of the word, 
we know no more of the purpose of the evolution of 
society than we know of the purpose of the evolution 
of life or mind. But the question may be asked in a 
more restricted sense; has society been drifting, at the 
mercy of chance winds or currents outside human 
control, or have human beings been on the bridge 
setting the course? Anyone describing the advance of 
civilisation has a tendency to ‘rationalise’ the process; 
and we must beware of reading into the mind of the 
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savage, or of early civilised man, purposes which 
would at the most only be obscurely felt. Looked at 
step by step, there has often been clear human pur- 
pose discernible; human society has changed as the 
direct result of human endeavour to change it; but 
the purpose has been confined to short-range policy 
only. Man has seen the next step; he has not seen the 
further steps which that one has made inevitable. In 
general, he has lived for to-day, and has been content 
to leave to-morrow to look after itself He has acquired 
considerable experience in finding what is best in the 
short run; he has rarely considered what is best in the 
long run. He has met the instant’s need without taking 
overmuch thought for the general drift of his society; 
which explains why society is coming more and more 
to resemble an elaborately constructed engine which 
is out of gear. 

It may be that the greatest need of our time is for 
what may be called long-range planning. Just as, in 
biology, man has now reached the point at which he 
can begin to take conscious thought for his future as 
a race, so in sociology he may learn to take fully con- 
scious charge of the Great Society. And perhaps — it 
seems at present no more than an idealist’s dream — 
he might in that case build, one day, the kind of 
society that he really wants, one that will give full 
scope to his finer aspirations and desires. But that will 
only come about if he has imagination enough to con- 
ceive it; persistence enough to think out its full impli- 
cations; and courage enough to dig the foundations 
of that new Jerusalem which in his generation he can 
never hope to see. 
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The best Thou givest, giving this 
Sufficient thing — to travel still 
Over the plain, beyond the hill, 

Unhesitating through the shade. 

Amid the silence unafraid. 

Till, at some sudden turn, one sees 
Against the black and muttering trees 
Thine altar, wonderfully white, 

Among the Forests of the Night. 

RUPERT BROOKE 

It matters not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 

W. E. HENLEY 

Life is like playing a violin solo in public and learning 
the instrument as one goes on. samuel butler 
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We can best see the significance of the human drama 
we have been studying in this book if we look at some 
of the contrasts it offers. 

In the beginning, chaos; a concourse of electric par- 
ticles, the ^‘dust of continents to be’’.. And now, the 
continents themselves, with their valleys, mountains 
and rivers. Then, the firemist; now, the habitable 
world. These are not pictures of rival universes; they 
are the same universe seen at different cross-sections 
of time. The one implied the other, if Aristotle was 
right when he said that there is nothing in the end 
which was not also, potentially, in the beginning. 

In the beginning, the amoeba: formless, sprawling, 
undifferentiated, a symbol of life at its lowliest. And 
now, twentieth-century man: reflective, cultured, self- 
conscious and increasingly the captain of his soul. 
Cross-sections again of the same process; the man is 
merely the amoeba "with acquirements’ — though the 
acquirements are considerable. 

In the beginning, howling savages round their sacri- 
ficial victim, paying homage to a god who mirrored 
their own imperfections. And now, a sense of spiritual 
values and the worship of a God who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. Two things which could 
hardly be more different: yet both represent the re- 
action of the human spirit, at different times, to that 
non-material order of which man is dimly conscious 
that he is a part. 

171 
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It is when we think of things in this contrasted way 
that we can pick out one essential characteristic of the 
drama; change. “Everything flows and nothing is 
stagnant.” Nowhere can we find permanency; neither 
in man nor outside him. Even the everlasting hills 
have their day and cease to be. Only they do not really 
cease to be; they reappear on the stage in another role. 

But the change is from the amoeba to man, not 
from man to the amoeba; it is change in a definite 
direction, even though we may find it difficult to 
define, in precise terms, just what that direction is; 
we think of it as growth rather than decay, as progress 
rather than deterioration. 

We have seen that growth as coming out of the 
interaction between man and his environment. That 
environment has enormously influenced him. If the 
physical environment, for example, had been differ- 
ent, we should have been different. Man is a land 
animal; suppose that land had not been thrown up 
over so large an area of the globe. Man’s civilisation 
has reached one of its most complex forms in Europe; 
suppose that Europe had been a volcanic region. Man 
needs, if he is to advance to culture, some measure 
of relief from a too harsh environment; suppose that 
the Ice Age had persisted. We do not know what 
would have happened in any of these cases; but we 
do know that man is what he is because the environ- 
ment has been what it has been. At all stages it has 
conditioned his advance; it has made his progress take 
a certain form. 

That, however, is only half the truth. For man has 
not been the blind sport of his surroundings; he has 
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met them and conquered them. They influenced him; 
he in turn influenced them. When the river did not 
flow where he wanted, he learned how to deflect its 
course. When the malaria microbe threatened to make 
the tropics uninhabitable for him, he retaliated by 
making the tropics uninhabitable for the microbe. He 
learned how to make the soil produce the crops he 
wanted; he changed the face of the world. 

It is this increase of control over the environment 
that a biologist would stress as being one of the main 
features of the drama. Yet we note that it never seems 
to bring man security. Man runs a race, as it were, 
with his environment; and with all his running he 
never seems to do much more than draw level with 
it. For his increased power over his surroundings itself 
changes those surroundings; it confronts him with new 
problems, with difficulties hitherto unknown; and he 
has now to begin once more to master these diffi- 
culties. The savage had relatively little control over 
his environment; but, up to a point, his control was 
an adequate one. He was not, for example, dependent 
upon a money system which showed signs of collapse. 
He was a stranger to gunpowder; and so ran no risk 
of having his habitation blown up. He ate only the 
simplest foods; but he does not seem to have been a 
prey to some of the diseases of civilisation. He was so 
ignorant that he had never even heard of an atom; 
we have gained such control that we think we may 
eventually be able to release the energy stored up in 
it. And when we do, we may bring our civilisation 
tumbling about our heads in ruin. Man has certainly 
gained increased control; but that increase has, in its 
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turn, created an environment which it taxes all man’s 
powers to overcome. 

We have seen in this book that the agent which has 
won for man that increased control has been mind. 
The slow growth of mind — slow, for it took aeons of 
years — is perhaps the leading feature of the drama. 
Or, to change the metaphor a little, it even seems as 
if mind was one of the producers of the drama: not a 
producer in charge of a play whose book of words was 
already written, but an experimental producer, trying 
first this, then that, handicapped all the time by 
players who could not rise to the height of the argu- 
ment, and yet gradually producing scenes possessing 
more and more of unity and design. Whatever our 
metaphor, there seems no doubt that mind is funda- 
mental to the drama. It is true that it develops in 
association with body; in so close an association, in- 
deed, that a sharp distinction between mind and body 
is often difficult to make; but mind is now the senior 
partner in the collaboration, and there are some 
psychologists who deny that it has ever been anything 
else. 

So far, then, the features of the drama appear to 
be: change; change coming out of the action between 
man and his environment; change in the direction of 
increased control over the environment; and mind, 
insecurely in charge, influencing change. 

What the ultimate direction of that change is, we 
do not know. But we think we are justified in speaking 
of that change as Progress. To define exactly what we 
mean by Progress, in this broad sense, is a matter of 
real difficulty; we shall be content to beg the question 
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by thinking of progress as the direction of the change 
which leads from simple structures to more com- 
plicated ones: from the amoeba, almost mindless, to 
the man whose chief glory is his mind. 

n 

That raises a very important point; the rate of 
progress. We like to think of the drama of life as 
marked by slow, steady, remorseless advance; but if 
we look into the details of the drama we see that the 
steady rate of progress is an illusion. We like to think 
of man’s history as if it were a constant automatic 
movement up an inclined plane; a comforting picture, 
since if the progress is automatic it shifts from our 
shoulders the responsibility of doing anything to help. 
But what takes man up that inclined plane is an urge 
within him; if he lacks the urge he may slip back; and 
even when he has the urge he may be baffled for long 
years. 

Automatic progress is an illusion. Viewed from the 
outside, man’s march has gone by sudden jumps. He 
moved further in a few hundreds of years at the be- 
ginning of our era than in some hundreds of thousands 
of years of our primeval history. Earlier in this book 
we saw something of the growth of man’s knowledge 
of the universe : ignorance in the saddle for thousands 
of years; a glimpse of the truth by Pythagoras; a period 
of groping in the dark once more; and then a triumph- 
ant advance starting only a few centuries ago. 

Man seems always to have had to wait for a tool. 
He waited untold ages for the invention of fire; once 
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in possession of the secret, he moved forward at once. 
He spent most of his existence on earth as a wanderer; 
the discovery of agriculture changed him from a 
nomad to a settled cultivator, and civilisation sprang 
to life almost before he knew what was happening. 
Blind stumbling for hundreds of thousands of years; 
and then the sudden seizing of the way that led for- 
ward. He waited in the Middle Ages for the rebirth 
of the ancient wisdom; suddenly the Greeks from Con- 
stantinople made the treasures of their libraries avail- 
able for him, and the glory of the Renaissance burst 
upon the world. And then, his inner urge expressing 
itself in another channel, he was baffled once more; 
till one man saw the significance of a combination of 
lenses, and the telescope unlocked the mystery of the 
heavens for him. Progress is a clear enough reality; 
uniform progress is a myth. 

Fire, agriculture and a hundred other inventions 
were possibilities lying latent in the world for ages; 
it needed a few gifted individuals to bring them to 
birth; lacking those individuals, the race would have 
made little progress. Humanity, it seems, has gone 
forward on the shoulders of a small number of excep- 
tional people. 

But though progress has depended on a relatively 
small number of people, those people themselves have 
depended upon an inheritance from the past. Galileo, 
born a thousand years earlier, could not have invented 
the telescope; Newton, born a thousand years earlier, 
could not have written the Principia. The way had to 
be prepared, the stage set, if the genius were to make 
a fruitful discovery. And once the stage was set the 
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discovery in time would come; which explains why 
advances have often been made by two or more 
individuals independently. Newton and Leibnitz in- 
vented the calculus almost simultaneously; Adams 
and Leverrier discovered Neptune simultaneously. 
These discoveries were in the air. The advance was 
conditioned by the intellectual atmosphere of the 
time. 

Progress, then, is not a movement at a steady rate; 
and the history of man’s civilisation brings out some 
further facts about it. For civilisation has not been a 
connected whole, going on from strength to strength; 
there have been many civilisations; empire after em- 
pire has grown, consolidated itself, and decayed. The 
Egyptians were once in the van, leading an organised 
and not uncultured life at a time when the inhabitants 
of Great Britain were mere savages. Yet later they lost 
the leadership. The Romans were one of the out- 
wardly successful of the world’s races, practical, level- 
headed, virile; yet the wave that bore them forward 
has subsided. And if we think that this was because 
they lacked the creative, imaginative, speculative 
gifts, we must remember that these qualities perme- 
ated the city-states of the Greeks; and Greek civilisa- 
tion also declined. 

Now it is true that, in a sense, each of these civilisa- 
tions contributed something to progress; they left 
something behind them; dying, they yet handed on 
the torch of life. Egyptian civilisation produced agri- 
culture. When the Roman wave subsided it left behind 
it not merely a series of roads running across England 
to-day, but a genius for organisation which lived on 

M 
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long after the Romans were dead. And so great was 
the influence upon posterity of the Greek thinkers that 
it is hardly possible to name any branch of human 
thought at the present day which has not been af- 
fected, directly or indirectly, by ancient Greece: in a 
very real sense, they live on in us. But that is all we 
can say. It is not true, either that the contributions 
were equal, or that each civilisation is a mere sum- 
mary of those that have gone before it, or even that 
each civilisation is necessarily better (whatever that 
vague word may mean) than its predecessor. Each 
civilisation has had a character of its own, expressing 
its own point of view. 

Modern European civilisation has its distinctive 
character; in fact, it has certain very marked charac- 
teristics; it has not summed up in itself all the best 
experience of previous ages. It might be described as 
an age of Machines; a civilisation marked by a series 
of impressive discoveries, an astonishing tribute to the 
inventiveness of man. Yet if an ancient Greek saw it, 
he might describe it in disgust as a civilisation worship- 
ping at the shrines of Vulgarity and Noise; he might 
be bewildered by its architecture; he might think we 
had strayed far from the Greek conception of the 
‘whole’ man. If a Florentine of the Renaissance period 
saw it, he might be forgiven for wondering whether 
we have really improved upon the art of his time. And 
if a Chinaman saw it — not a Chinaman living in some 
cosmopolitan coastal town, but a member of that 
proud and ancient civilisation still existing in the 
heart of China — he might think that we are so ab- 
sorbed in the task of making money that we have no 
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time to do the things which are really worth while; 
so engrossed in living that we do not ask ourselves 
what life is really about. This is Lowes Dickinson’s 
imaginative account of what such a Chinaman might 
be provoked to say to an Englishman: 

A rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow of trees on the turf, 
almond bloom, scent of pine, the wine-cup and the guitar; 
these and the pathos of life and death, the long embrace, the 
hand stretched out in vain, the moment that glides for ever 
away, with its freight of music and light, into the shadow 
and hush of the haunted past, all that we have, all that 
eludes us, a bird on the wing, a perfume escaped on the gale 
— to all these things we are trained to respond, and the re- 
sponse is what we call literature. This we have; this you 
cannot give us; but this you may so easily take away. Amid 
the roar of looms it cannot be heard; it cannot be seen in 
the smoke of factories: it is killed by the wear and the whirl 
of Western life. And when I look at your business men, the 
men whom you most admire; when I see them hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year, toiling in the mill of 
their forced and undelighted labours; when I see them im- 
porting the anxieties of the day into their scant and grudging 
leisure, and wearing themselves out less by toil than by cark- 
ing and illiberal cares, I reflect, I confess, with satisfaction 
on the simpler routine of our ancient industry, and prize, 
above all your new and dangerous routes, the beaten track 
so familiar to our accustomed feet that we have leisure, even 
while we pace it, to turn our gaze up to the eternal stars. 

A modern Englishman could, of course, find much to 
say on behalf of his own civilisation. He would dwell 
on the advantages connected with the age of Machines; 
he would point out that the smell of petrol is at 
any rate better than the smell of decaying garbage. 
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and that our civilisation is at least secure from the 
ravages of cholera. He would also argue that we are 
not so entirely given over to material affairs as to be 
indifferent to claims of another kind; that we live in 
an age of humanitarianism, with a growing social con- 
science — though he would argue this most confidently 
in the presence of people who had never seen a Lon- 
don slum. And he might plead that our civilisation, 
like any other, should be judged by its successes, not 
its failures, since it is the successes which show what 
possibilities of development the system contains: when 
we think of Greece we think of Socrates, not of the 
Greeks who got so tired of him that they had him 
poisoned. Or he might adopt a different point of view 
and plead that our civilisation is less concerned to 
produce outstanding excellence in a few than it is to 
raise the general level of all its members; that it tries 
to take thought for the ordinary man. All this, and 
much more, could be said in defence of modern civil- 
isation. But the argument is not that we are better or 
worse than others, but simply that we are different. 
The point to remember is that different civilisations 
have stood out for different reasons; they have special- 
ised in diverging directions; and this introduces an- 
other qualification into our view of progress. It is not 
uniform advance in a straight line; it is not even an 
irregular advance in a straight line; it is advance in 
different directions. And perhaps advance must in- 
evitably be of that character, until we become aware 
of the ultimate goal. 

There are still further facts about Progress which 
suggest to us a series of oscillations. There are traces 
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of a rhythm in the process. Just as in the literature of 
a country we can see a Romantic Age giving place to 
a Classical Age, to be followed in time by a Romantic 
period again, so in history we can discern a period of 
adventure and discovery, followed by a period of rest 
and consolidation, followed again by a further period 
of adventure. It looks like an ebb and flow of the wave 
of progress; it is in the adventure period, we think, 
that man goes forward; the alternating period looks 
like a period of decay. But in fact it may be an essential 
constituent of the process. Man the adventurer makes 
a raid into the unknown; he then needs to pause while 
he strengthens his lines of communication. In that 
quieter period he makes a link with the past; the new 
knowledge and the new achievement are fitted into 
the old framework, or rather that framework is modi- 
fied to receive them; and tradition grows strong. 
Having captured a new territory, man now organises 
it, and brings it into fruitful relation with the rest of 
his estate. And if that, or something like that, is a true 
description of the way in which man advances, we can 
see how it happens that, when we try to measure 
human progress by any kind of external footrule, we 
conclude that the process goes by sudden jumps. 

But if the uniform progress up the inclined plane is 
an illusion, it is a worse illusion still to think of man 
as blindly oscillating between two fixed states. If we 
are not automatically ‘going forward’, neither are we 
chained to a wheel whose spokes go round unceasingly. 
We get a better metaphor from the advance of the 
waves upon the seashore: the individual waves ebb 
and flow, but the tide as a whole is coming in. If at 
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times we doubt the reality of human progress, that is 
because we concentrate our gaze upon too small a 
period of time. Looked at over long periods, the trail 
of man’s progress is a rising trail; and his growth is a 
growing-up. 



VII 


THE USE OF MAN’S MIND (I) 



Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth — 
more than ruin, more even than death. Thought is 
subversive and revolutionary, destructive and terrible; 
thought is merciless to privilege, established institutions, 
and comfortable habits; thought is anarchic and lawless, 
indifferent to authority, careless of the well-tried wisdom 
of the ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and is not 
afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded by un- 
fathomable depths of silence; yet it bears itself proudly, as 
unmoved as if it were lord of the universe. Thought is 
great and swift and free, the light of the world, and the 
chief glory of man. bertrand russell 


Most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding argu- 
ments for going on believing as we already do. 

J. H. ROBINSON 
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No one who looks with an unprejudiced eye upon the 
spectacle of man’s organisation as it now exists can 
feel very sure that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. The more sensitive he is, the more he 
will be tempted to think that all is for the worst in 
the worst of all possible worlds. And yet the record 
of human achievement, to date, is a solid and im- 
pressive record. There are certain things which man 
has done admirably. He has built bridges, hospitals 
and cathedrals. He has constructed a social organisa- 
tion which serves many at least of his more obvious 
needs. Our friend, Mr Woolsack, gets many benefits 
from that organisation. He is able to get his food, 
shelter and clothing. There are also facilities for satis- 
fying his other needs; he can obtain books from public 
libraries, study pictures in public galleries, and see 
plays acted in theatres. If he wants to speak to his 
brother in Manchester, he can do so by means of an 
instrument called a telephone — and before very long 
an instrument may be devised which will show him 
his brother’s features as well as allow him to hear his 
brother’s voice. Or he can send a letter, which will be 
delivered in twelve hours’ time. If he wants to visit 
Paris it will cost him only a few pounds to book a 
passage in an aeroplane. Few of these things would 
have been possible a bare century ago. If he wants 
some natural product not grown in England, such as 
rubber, he knows whereabouts in the world it is to 
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be found and how it is to be got from its natural 
habitat to London. If the supply offered by Nature 
seems insufficient for his needs, he can probably devise 
methods of increasing that supply. 

What this means is that, in general terms, man has 
harnessed the forces of Nature to his command, and 
the occasional famine or earthquake which may still 
disturb his peace serves but to throw up in sharper 
contrast what he has achieved. If he has not yet 
entirely conquered Nature, he has made remarkable 
progress in that direction. 

Now this increasing control over his physical en- 
vironment, this mastery of the material world, might 
well be supposed to present his most difficult problem. 
Yet there are other problems which at the moment 
baffle him completely; other directions in which his 
organisation has met with a check. When he is dealing 
with inanimate Nature he succeeds; when he is deal- 
ing with human beings he fails. He gets from Nature 
all the corn, vegetables and minerals he needs; and 
then he cannot distribute them equitably. A few men 
get far too much; most men get far too little. Some 
work too hard and others do not work at all. In 
England there are at the moment several millions of 
people for whom our organisation is failing to find 
work of any description; and even in the times which 
we call prosperous there is always a substantial mar- 
ginal population of unemployed people. Much of the 
work we do find is uninteresting, and perhaps more 
so than it need be, for since the time of the industrial 
revolution we have succeeded in divorcing a sense of 
responsibility from it: the creative impulses, the crafts- 
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man’s joy in his art, find little outlet under the 
standardising methods of the modern factory. The 
competitive system on which work is organised is so 
exacting that it leaves a man with little leisure to 
develop other sides of his personality; he has excellent 
opportunities of becoming a good factory hand, but 
poor ones of becoming a vital human being. He cannot 
cultivate as he should the capacities for art, poetry or 
music which may lie latent within him; and most men 
are offered so wretchedly inadequate an education, 
finishing as it does at the age of fourteen, that they 
would not at once know how to use their leisure very 
worthily even if they had any. 

Our political organisation is, if possible, even worse 
than our industrial one. We have become grouped in 
a series of separate nations, suspiciously watching each 
other; at intervals our suspicions appear to be justified, 
and we engage in fratricidal warfare in which our 
losses — physical, mental, moral — are catastrophic, 
and against which it is almost impossible to set any 
counterbalancing gains. 

Those who feel that this is altogether too pessimistic 
a view have a choice of two lines of reply. It may be 
argued, first, that the picture is overcoloured; that 
the dark patches predominate because the light ones 
have been deliberately omitted; that no mention is 
made of all the friendliness, the acts of kindness, the 
impulses of decency and of mutual help, which make 
life not only tolerable but beautiful. These things, 
however, cannot fairly be called the product of man’s 
organisation; they are rather the reactions of the 
human spirit against it. Our social organisation did 
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not produce them and does little to encourage them; 
it has merely, so far, failed to exterminate them. The 
unquenchable spirit of man, the humanity of man, 
does nothing to justify the waste, confusion and dis- 
order which mark the Great Society; it merely makes 
the chaos more tolerable than it could otherwise be, 
and gives some ground for hope that man will 
eventually evolve a better scheme. 

The second line of reply is to admit the indictment, 
but to ask for man to be discharged under the First 
Offenders Act. For man is only now beginning. Only 
yesterday he was a cave-man; and it is less than a 
century since he began systematically to educate all 
members of his race, as distinct from a favoured few. 
In the course of a long, slow, uphill struggle he has 
conquered one field after another; but as for the 
problem of social organisation, he has hardly given 
it a thought as yet. We should be grateful for the 
distance he has travelled rather than appalled at the 
distance he has yet to go. 

The main conclusion, however, is unaffected. Man 
has conquered Nature but (as yet) has made but ‘a 
shameful conquest’ of himself. Master of his physical 
environment, he is not yet lord of himself. In his 
attempts to study the workings of Nature he has neg- 
lected that part of Nature which is Man. It happens 
to be the most important part. He has studied pure 
science and neglected an important branch of applied 
science — the science of human beings and their or- 
ganisation. Physics and chemistry and biology he has 
learned; he has hardly as yet mastered the alphabets 
of psychology and economics and political science — 
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those sciences which deal with the fundamentally 
important art of living together. 

The extent to which we judge man to have failed 
depends upon our imagination: the higher our vision 
of what the world might become, the less we shall be 
content with what the world actually is. But one fact 
is beyond dispute, that we live in an evolving world. 
Change of some kind or another must come; it is 
our problem to influence that change in the right 
direction. 

The first step on the road to reform is to desire to 
cure the evils of our society. It is undeniable that not 
everyone does so desire. Some criminals, presumably, 
are content with the world as it is, though others 
would prefer an organisation which would give them 
opportunities of earning their living in more honest 
ways. And there are people, not of the criminal class, 
who gain, or who think they gain, by our disorder; 
such people have a vested interest in the leaving of 
things as they are. No doubt an armaments manu- 
facturer makes profits out of existing society which in 
a better organised world he would have to seek in 
other ways; and the reader will probably feel himself 
quite competent to draw up a long list of persons 
whose occupations might vanish in a better ordered 
world. There is also a large class of people who are 
purely indifferent or selfish, and for that reason have 
no part in any movement for the betterment of human 
conditions. All these classes of people exist; and there 
are some who think that this is the real root of the 
trouble. Man is in his present state, they think. 
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through his own selfishness; and until he learns to be 
less self-centred he can never hope to build a better 
society. 

Now if that is the ultimate diagnosis of the trouble, 
if, in other words, the problem is at the bottom ex- 
clusively a moral one, then it is beyond the scope of any 
analysis which can be given to it here. This discussion 
can only proceed on the assumption that man is not 
wholly or invariably selfish, or even indifferent, that 
there is pure grain mixed with the chaff, and that 
there are forces of goodwill in the world which, if they 
could only be harnessed to the problem, would fur- 
nish a real motive power in social reconstruction. That 
they would be sufficiently powerful to overcome the 
vested interest of man’s greed is, of course, another 
assumption. 

But even when we have made these large assump- 
tions we are only at the beginning of our difficulties. 
For ‘meaning well’ and ‘doing well’ are not the same 
thing. When we say of a man that he ‘means well’ we 
are generally trying to excuse him for having made 
a hopeless failure of some undertaking. It is one thing 
to desire to solve the problem of social justice; it is 
quite another thing to know how to set about it. We 
know, for instance, that the products of human labour 
are inequitably distributed, and we should like to 
alter this. But we can also see that the simple remedy 
of confiscating the possessions of the rich and giving 
them to the poor is, in our complicated society, in 
which the poor depend on the rich and the rich 
depend on the poor, to a large extent impracticable. 
And even if it were practicable it would not be perma- 
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nent, for the same fundamental conditions (whatever 
they may be) which produced an inequitable distri- 
bution in the first place would in a generation’s time 
produce the same kind of distribution once more. No 
one who is in sympathy with the general argument 
of this book, which shows the past as living in the 
present, is likely to feel that naive solutions such as 
confiscation touch the roots of the difficulties at all. 
Society is a living organism, and if it has grown 
wrongly it must be re-educated before it can grow 
rightly; we cannot cut off a limb which is functioning 
badly and expect it to function well if we graft it on 
somewhere else. That is not surgery but butchery. It 
might be a short cut; but it would not be a short cut 
to heaven. And the more vivid our realisation of that 
gradual process by which the present has come into 
being, the greater will be our sense of the magnitude 
of the problem. We shall mistrust short cuts, and we 
shall think in terms of gradual evolution rather than 
sudden revolution. For there is only one kind of revolu- 
tion which, in the last analysis, is likely to be product- 
ive of progress: a revolution which starts in our own 
minds. And if it starts there, no one can tell where 
it will end. 

It is impossible, in a book of this kind, even to 
enumerate those problems in sociology and economics 
which lie at the roots of our present disorder, still less 
to suggest concrete ways of solving those problems. 
What may be possible, however, is to indicate the 
attitude of mind on which progress depends. Before 
we can reform the world we must reform our 
minds. 
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Man’s most hopeful weapon with which to attack 
his problems is his mind. The history of the human 
race is the history of the gradual development of in- 
telligence. In the beginning man, like the serpent, was 
“more subtil than any beast of the field”. Otherwise 
he could hardly have survived, since in other direc- 
tions he was less well equipped than they. It is his 
mind which has brought him thus far; it is his mind 
which must take him the rest of the way. He has to 
use his mind first to find the facts, and then to deal 
with the facts when found; and each of these problems 
presents enormous difficulties. For the facts are far 
more complex than they appear to be on the surface. 

There is a profound platitude of Samuel Butler: 
“Things are what they are. Their consequences will 
be what they will be. Why then should we seek to be 
deceived?” Our first duty is to find out what the facts 
are. Until we do that all our attempts at social reform 
are so much sound and fury. What is needed is some 
hard thinking. 

The concept of ‘hard thinking’ is apt to conjure up 
in our minds a picture of a passionless being, a kind of 
thinking machine, devoid of all kind of emotion. It is 
an unattractive picture; and in point of fact few 
saviours of mankind have been of that type. It has 
been when men have been armed with “that human 
reason which is also human charity” that they have 
prevailed. For we have already seen that man’s im- 
pulses — his best ones as well as his worst ones — spring 
from his emotions. There is a ‘feeling’ which acts as a 
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spur to intellectual work; we call it ‘interest’. Some of 
the finest experiences of life, those which we judge to 
have most value, those in which we feel that we are 
most truly ourselves, seem indissolubly connected with 
states of high emotional feeling. A life without senti- 
ment (which is not the same thing as sentimentality) 
would be, we think, a poor life, devoid of much of its 
real meaning. It is not ‘feelings’ in themselves which 
are wrong; they are essential; it is only when feeling 
usurps the place of reason that it leads us astray. Man’s 
emotions provide the spur; the reformer is roused to 
action because he feels the waste and degradation of 
much of our present civilisation so acutely. But when 
feeling has roused him to the point of action its func- 
tion is finished. Feeling by itself will not take him five 
per cent of the way on the journey he must now make: 
he must think his way through his problems. It was 
a celebrated surgeon, who left the world deeply in 
his debt, who once said: “pity as an emotion must 
cease in order that pity as a motive may come into 
play”. 

The triumphs of man’s intellect have been achieved 
in precisely those fields in which he has been able 
to control his emotions. In the field of pure science 
his feelings have not hampered him. The physicist 
does not want his electrons to move in one orbit 
more than in another; he is quite unbiassed about 
it. And consequently he is in the ideal state of 
mind for observing the orbit in which in fact they 
do move. 

What, then, are the obstacles in the way of the 
efficient use of the mind? 

N 
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The first difficulty is that we do not realise suffi- 
ciently the way in which the mind works. It has 
a remarkable capacity for self-deception. Before we 
analyse how this happens it will be well to consider 
a concrete example. 

Tomkins is a schoolboy, a champion of the interests 
of that down-trodden class. He has strong views on the 
subject. Schoolboys, he says, are in danger of losing 
their rights. Their principal oppressors are prefects, 
who punish them too frequently and too severely. If 
the prefects were more persuasive and less coercive 
they might not find anything to punish at all; for their 
aggressive manner is itself the cause of most of the 
insolence to which they object. They make a god of 
petty little rules and regulations, most of which serve 
no real purpose; the school would in fact be better 
disciplined if it had no rules at all. And if prefects were 
abolished, friction in the school would be abolished too. 
It is generally the wrong sort of person — the prying, 
toadying sort — who gets elected as a prefect; and if by 
the head master’s oversight a decent fellow becomes 
one, he is soon spoiled by the power he has to use; for 
in time the exercise of authority spoils everyone. 

Tomkins makes great play with these and similar 
arguments. He sees himself as the champion of the 
under-dog, as a kind of scholastic Hampden, in fact; 
and he derives considerable satisfaction from the pic- 
ture. He thinks that these arguments have caused him 
to take up his present position. But that is precisely 
where he is wrong. 
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The trouble with Tomkins dates back some two 
years. What really happened to him was this. About 
that time he developed rather an awkward habit of 
lying in bed too long in the morning; this caused him 
frequently to be late for school; he was reported to the 
prefects of that time and punished. This was probably 
no more than he deserved; he was getting rather slack; 
but to admit that, even to himself, was more than 
Tomkins was prepared to do. So his mind set to work, 
quite unconsciously, to justify his position. What does 
three minutes more or less matter anyway? he asked 
himself. It is absurd of the prefects to make such a fuss 
about a trifle. But that is like prefects; fussy people, 
always trying to stop a fellow from enjoying himself. 
Are they themselves so much better than anyone else? 
And Tomkins soon invented all these reasons for dis- 
approving of prefects which we have set out above. 

Now some of the reasons so eloquently expounded 
by Tomkins are quite good reasons in themselves. Pre- 
fects have no monopoly of wisdom; some of them do 
undoubtedly deteriorate if allowed too much power; 
and others of them may have as muddled an idea of 
their duty as Tomkins has of his. But the point is that 
these reasons, whether right or wrong, do not in fact 
provide the real explanation of Tomkins’s attitude to 
prefects. He does not dislike prefects because of these 
reasons. He has constructed these reasons because he 
dislikes prefects. 

If Tomkins were fully aware of this then he would 
be simply a dishonest humbug, and there would be no 
more to be said about him than that. But it is exceed- 
ingly likely that by now he will have entirely forgotten 
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what it was originally that caused him to take up his 
present position. He is by now firmly in the grip of a 
set of ideas which he calls his ‘principles’, and he 
would be honestly indignant if anyone were to suggest 
that they were really his prejudices. 

The case of Tomkins is, mutatis mutandis, the case of 
all of us. Our minds work just like Tomkins’s mind; 
we end by believing just what we want to believe. The 
mind cannot endure mental conflicts; it is always 
striving after a harmony. If ideas and thoughts come 
to it which are destructive of that harmony it sets to 
work at once to repel them; and the process is carried 
on almost automatically. We desire, for example, to 
do something which, if we were to argue the matter 
out openly with ourselves, we should know at once we 
ought not to do; the desire is an unworthy one. To 
face the real reason would bring disharmony into our 
minds; for we like to retain a good opinion of our- 
selves, which we cannot do if we know that we are 
doing wrong. So the mind invents reasons for justify- 
ing the course of action to ourselves; so that we can 
proceed to do what we really want to do, and yet be 
free from the disturbing knowledge that it is wrong. 

Probably there is no human being who, if he is pre- 
pared to be quite honest, cannot at times detect this 
kind of process working within himself. While the 
process remains conscious, while we are deliberately 
‘making excuses’, we may deceive others but we are 
not deceiving ourselves. But sooner or later the pro- 
cess becomes unconscious; the reasons we desire to 
find present themselves to the mind with no conscious 
effort on our part to search for them; and we think 
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our actions arc dictated by reasons which, if only we 
were able to analyse our mental processes, we might 
find have really nothing to do with them at all. The 
belief does not grow out of the reason; the reason has 
been constructed to justify the belief. 

When Darwin, one of the most honest of scientific 
thinkers, was speculating about the origin of species, 
he used to keep special notebooks in which he would 
immediately write down any objection to his theories 
which occurred to him. He found that, if he did not 
do this, his mind had a habit of forgetting all the 
objections. For the objections introduced disharmony 
into his mind; and his mind pushed them out again 
as quickly as possible. 

If Darwin was subject to this mental failing the 
reader may take it for granted that he is subject to it 
too. It will be a salutary exercise for him to search his 
own mind. It will be, in some respects, an unpleasant 
search. But, if only he will carry it out honestly, there 
is no single thing which is likely to do him more good. 

The harm done to our political thinking by this 
defect of the mind is incalculable. For it gets excellent 
opportunities of manifesting itself in modern politics. 
A system of party politics has become established 
under which it is almost inevitable that politicians 
should ‘speak to briefs’ ; and ‘speaking to a brief’ means 
determining beforehand whether one is going to advo- 
cate or oppose a given course of action, and then 
marshalling all the reasons that can be found in sup- 
port of one’s position. The same is true of political 
journalists. The Daily Blank is a Government organ 
and the Daily Blanket supports the Opposition. Hence 
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the Daily Blank’s editorials are almost always com- 
posed of (more or less) cogent arguments in support 
of the Government’s position, while the Daily Blanket 
proves conclusively (to its own satisfaction) , day after 
day, how fundamentally unsound are their proposals. 
And the journalists are only doing, on a large scale, 
what the rest of us do on a smaller one. 

It is easy enough to see examples of this failing in 
the political party to which one is not attached one- 
self; but it is not a failing confined to any one party. 
How many Conservatives are there whose opposition 
to Socialism can be traced to their dislike of a system 
under which they themselves might have to give up 
something? How many Socialists are there who are 
opposed to the present order because they themselves 
suffer from its maladjustments? These reasons, how- 
ever, are rarely avowed; Conservatives and Socialists 
alike would be indignant if they were suggested. They 
have genuinely forgotten all about them. They are 
each firmly convinced that their creed is the result of 
a series of dispassionate intellectual judgments. But, in 
fact, many of them took sides first and found the argu- 
ments afterwards. They probably did not even have 
the trouble of inventing the arguments themselves, 
but took them ready-made from the newspapers. 

But “things are what they are” and not what we 
deceive ourselves into thinking they are; and their 
consequences will be what they will be. A sound 
political policy can only be framed by taking account 
of the “irreducible and stubborn facts”; we do not 
dispose of these facts by constructing arguments to 
make ourselves believe that they are non-existent. 
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There is no remedy except to exercise a constant 
vigilance over one’s mind, and resolutely to check the 
rationalising process in its early stages, when we may 
be able to recognise it for what it is. 

“There is no alleviation of the sufferings of man- 
kind”, said T. H. Huxley, “except veracity of thought 
and action, and the resolute facing of the world as it 
is, when the garment of make-believe with which pious 
hands have hidden its uglier features has been stripped 
off.” But the pious hands are usually our own. 

After two thousand years, there is no better advice 
which can be given to those who want to find the 
truth than the advice carved over the temple of the 
Greek oracle at Delphi: Know thyself. 


IV 

A second difficulty in the way of clear thinking is 
connected with the first: we are all of us apt to be led 
astray by our emotions. Now it has already been sug- 
gested that emotion, in its place, is essential; it pro- 
vides our driving power. It is in its place, for example, 
in a poem, which expresses moods and fancies and 
makes a deliberate appeal to the emotional and aes- 
thetic tendencies of our minds. (Not that good poetry 
is purely emotional: but that is another story.) But 
good poets do not necessarily make good political 
scientists; and emotion becomes dangerous when it 
usurps the place of thought. And unfortunately this 
is what it often does; it is constantly colouring and 
biassing our ways of thinking. We all know that anger 
is a bad counsellor, but we forget it when we are angry 
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ourselves. The more inflamed we become, the less 
capable we are of making even the simplest judgments 
accurately. As emotion increases, the critical sense 
declines. When Henry V was encamped before Agin- 
court with a dangerously small army, the Earl of 
Westmoreland was heard to remark, with obvious 
good sense; 

O! that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day. 

To which Henry replied: 

What’s he that wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

In plain English, what this means is that it is a good 
thing to go into battle with a small army rather than 
a large one, since the result is predetermined and 
will not be affected by the size of the army. If Henry 
really believed this he must have been a comic-opera 
type of soldier, and entirely unsuited to conduct a 
real campaign. But probably he did not believe it at 
all; he only thought it was “the stuff to give the 
troops”. And the troops would be in so emotional a 
state that perhaps they would even swallow it. 

If the reader should find himself objecting to the 
last paragraph he might ask himself whether the real 
ground of his objection may not be that he dislikes 
to read anything which may seem to belittle such a 
famous Englishman as Henry V — or, alternatively, 
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William Shakespeare. He may console himself with 
the reflection that Henry’s speech was no doubt 
excellently suited to the circumstances. Henry was not 
trying to decide whether or no he ought to give battle; 
he meant to do that in any case; he was simply trying 
to put courage into his men; and the point of the 
illustration is that almost any argument, however bad, 
would pass muster in the highly charged atmosphere 
of the moment. 

We may take a more recent example. In the year 
1931 the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to intro- 
duce a Financial Statement embodying proposals for 
a drastic restriction in expenditure. In his speech the 
Chancellor explained his proposals soberly and care- 
fully, stating his arguments to the best of his ability. 
But feeling apparently the need for something a little 
more heartening for his followers, he produced the 
following as his peroration: 

All our past proclaims our future: Shakespeare’s voice and 
Nelson’s hand, 

Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this our chosen and 
chainless land, 

Bear us witness: come the world against her, England yet 
shall stand. 

There followed, of course, scenes of indescribable 
enthusiasm on the part of those who approved of the 
Budget; and scenes of equal but impotent rage on the 
part of those who did not. The passage was quoted 
next day, with marked approval, by most of the press, 
as though it was the high-water mark of the speech 
instead of a pure irrelevancy. What, in fact, does it say? 
All our past proclaims our future: 
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This is a dangerous half-truth. And the Chancellor, 
of course, was thinking of the creditable portions of 
our past, and forgetting the rest. He did not mean to 
imply that, as we had been living outside our income 
in the past, so we should go on living outside it in 
the future. If this bearing of the quotation had struck 
him he would no doubt have chosen another. 

Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust . . . 

This is an emotional attempt to corner the great 
names of English history in support of the Chan- 
cellor’s financial proposals. Shakespeare, Nelson, 
Milton and Wordsworth were as much a part of his 
opponents’ heritage as they were of his own; and, as 
a matter of fact, some of them were more usually to 
be found in opposition to the general opinion of their 
times than in harmony with it. 

... in this our chosen . . . 

“Chosen land” is a delightfully satisfying phrase; it 
makes us feel that all’s right with the world. But in 
fact it either means that our land was ‘chosen’ by the 
Almighty, in which case the phrase is unpleasantly 
suggestive of the megalomaniac utterances of the 
German militaristic caste before the war; or else it 
means ‘chosen’ by ourselves, which is a little stupid, 
seeing that we are all of us born into our respective 
countries without any say in the matter. 

. . . and chainless land, 

So high was the emotional tension by now that the 
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Chancellor even got away with the adjective ‘chain- 
less’, although the purpose of the Budget was to bind 
still more closely the economic chains fettering prac- 
tically all classes of the community. 

Bear us witness: come the world against her, England yet 
shall stand. 

The right comment seems to be that England is more 
likely to fall than stand unless something better than 
irrelevant rhodomontade is forthcoming at a time of 
special difficulty and strain, when nothing is so much 
needed as calm and careful thinking. 

The reader may feel that to analyse poetry in this 
meticulous way is to miss its real spirit and meaning. 
That may be true of poetry as poetry; but not of poetry 
imported into politics. The quotation in question is an 
excellent example of the kind of oratory which does 
not help, which solves no problems, but which merely 
heightens feeling and so plays its part in producing an 
emotional atmosphere in which the problems become 
more and more difficult to solve. The quotation could, 
of course, be used to support a false argument quite as 
well as a sound one; and the Leader of the Opposition 
might have retorted by stating his side of the case as 
soberly as he could, producing the same peroration 
at the end, and getting his followers to cheer. Un- 
fortunately he did not think of it. What actually 
happened was that an Opposition member rose and 
ejaculated “Dick Turpin!”, which was not a very 
valuable contribution to the debate. 

That is really the final condemnation of this kind of 
emotionalism; it can support falsehood just as well as 
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truth. Emotions, genuinely good in themselves, be- 
come as easily attached to the wrong argument as to 
the right one, and people will support the wrong case 
with a passionate conviction that they are right. Their 
intentions are good; they feel right; so they conclude 
that their arguments must be right. 

When emotion comes in at the door of an argument 
reason flies out at the window. 

The supreme example of a high emotional atmo- 
sphere destroying the capacity for accurate thinking is 
seen, of course, in time of war. “When war is declared, 
truth is the first casualty.” So intense was the emotional 
tone during the Great War, in all countries, that the 
facts themselves were grossly distorted; and, in some 
cases, entirely falsified. One well-known example 
will suffice. It consists of five quotations from news- 
papers: 

When the fall of Antwerp got known the church bells were 
rung [i.e. at Cologne and elsewhere in Germany]. Kolnische 
Zeitung. 

According to the Kolnische Zeitung, the clergy of Antwerp 
were compelled to ring the church bells when the fortress 
was taken. Le Matin. 

According to what Le Matin has heard from Cologne, the 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells when 
Antwerp was taken have been driven from their places. 
The Times. 

According to what The Times has heard from Cologne, via 
Paris, the unfortunate Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken have been sentenced 
to hard labour. Corriere della Sera (Milan). 

According to information to the Corriere della Sera from 
Cologne, via London, it is confirmed that the barbaric con- 
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querors of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Belgian priests 
for their heroic refusal to ring the church bells by hanging 
them as living clappers to the bells with their heads down. 
Le Matin. 

And this was the way in which the peoples of 
Europe, in the greatest war in history, got their know- 
ledge of the actions, thoughts and motives of their 
opponents. In that war eight millions of men were 
killed. 

All this, in our calmer moments, we generally re- 
cognise. (Some of us spend most of our calmer moments 
in trying to rectify the harm we have caused in 
moments which were less calm.) What is not so often 
recognised is that the appeal to emotion, instead of the 
appeal to reason, can be very much more subtle than 
has been suggested so far. Two men can relate what are 
substantially the same facts and, by a different choice 
of epithets, give an audience two entirely different 
impressions of those facts. A favourable or unfavour- 
able impression can be created by slight modifica- 
tions of the word§ used; for words have an emotional 
tone which may colour the whole of an argument in 
which they occur. Our own soldiers, for example, we 
call ‘valiant’; the enemy we call ‘bloodthirsty’. What 
we really mean is that both sides fight vigorously; but 
the emotional reactions to the two words are entirely 
different. 

There is a well-known saying: “I am firm; thou art 
obstinate; he is pig-headed”. The three words de- 
scribe a certain quality which we might call ‘stead- 
fastness’, or, as that has a favourable ring about it, 
‘immobility’. The quality which is a virtue in me is 
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represented as a vice when it is displayed by my 
opponent. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian once 
illustrated this point very well by compiling two lists 
of phrasesj one set suitable for our side in politics, the 
other for our opponents: 

Your own party makes a challenge \ the others make attacks. 
Your own party makes an appeal for votes; the others make 
a hid for them. 

Your own party conducts a campaign^ the others indulge in 
tactics. 

Your own party issues a message^ the others raise a cry. 

Your own party indicts the others; the others threaten yours. 
Your own party makes a pledge^ the others make a claim. 
Your own party is faced with a. problem‘s the others are in a 
dilemma. 

Your own party replies to its critics; the others retort. 

Your own party maintains its attitude; the others persist in 
theirs. 

Your own party deals in facts'^ the others have a monopoly 
in fallacies. 

Your own party makes a powerful move; the others make an 
insidious one. 

Your own party warns electors against the others; the others 
prejudice them against yours. 

Your own speakers are eloquent^ those of the other party are 
emotional. 

Your own party is spirited^ the others are panicky. 

Your own party makes a vindication^ the others make a 
defence. 

Your own party riddles the others’ plans; but they pick holes 
in yours. 

Your own party’s aims are revealed^ the others are exposed. 
Your own party, in short, is “seeking the good of the coun- 
try”; the others merely electioneering. 
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And yet things remain as they are, not as we are 
pleased to colour them; and their consequences will 
be what they will be, not necessarily what we desire 
them to be. Until we can import into the discussion of 
our political problems an attitude of mind as un- 
emotional as that which the scientist brings to his 
problems, we cannot hope that our progress in social 
science will compare with his progress in physical 
science. 


V 

In the last section we have seen how ready we are, 
when under the influence of strong emotion, to ac- 
cept as true a statement or an argument supported 
by false, or quite inadequate, evidence. But many 
people have so slight a critical faculty that they are 
disposed to believe any confidently asserted state- 
ment, even when their emotions do not enter into 
the matter at all. We call them suggestible. Their 
minds are passive rather than active. The mere re- 
iteration of a statement produces an effect upon them; 
they hear the statement so often that in the end they 
come to believe it. 

People who write advertisements play skilfully upon 
this weakness of the mind. I read an advertisement; 
“Caruso’s Capsules are good for you”. The advertise- 
ment does not tell me why Caruso’s Capsules are good 
for me; it does not attempt the herculean task of ex- 
plaining just how it is that Caruso’s Capsules will cure 
all the forty or fifty different complaints the advertise- 
ment specifies, from anaemia at the top of the list to 
varicose veins at the bottom. It just tells me that they 
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are good. It hopes that if the statement is repeated suffi- 
ciently often, if I see the assertion staring at me from 
hoardings and plastered on the outsides of buses, I 
shall come in time to believe it. And very likely I shall. 

“What I tell you three times,” said the Bellman, 
“is true.” He would have made an excellent ad- 
vertising agent. 

A more serious exploitation of this mental weakness 
occurs in newspaper propaganda. For papers do not 
confine themselves to their acknowledged function of 
disseminating news; they disseminate opinions as 
well; and although some of them endeavour to hold 
the balance fairly between differing opinions, and 
try to give an unbiassed hearing to all sides of a ques- 
tion, others of them are simply organs of propaganda. 
Such papers make little attempt at impartiality; they 
present both their news and their comments in the 
way which they think is most likely to influence their 
readers to take their side of any controversial ques- 
tion. A paper of this kind may belong to a political 
party, or a group of men, or a single individual, de- 
liberately using it in order to impress some particular 
view upon the public. And very often such efforts 
are successful. For to many people the printed word 
has not entirely lost the magic which it was natural 
for it to have in those early days when printed words 
were rare. They do not stop to reflect that one man’s 
opinion is not necessarily more valuable than an- 
other’s just because the printing press enables him to 
circulate it to millions of people; they think that “if 
you see it in the Daily Blank it must be true”. And 
in this way the opinions of a small number of people 
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can frequently exert an influence which is out of all 
proportion to their real importance. 

One remedy for this state of affairs is for the reader 
to make a practice of seeing at least two newspapers, 
as far as possible of opposite opinions. It is not a 
completely satisfactory solution, however, since two 
wrongs do not make one right, and two misstatements 
do not always cancel one another out in such a way 
as to leave the truth. What is needed in addition is 
that the reader should adopt a definitely critical atti- 
tude of mind to what he reads. Before subscribing 
to the truth of a newspaper editorial he might, for 
example, try the effect of saying to himself something 
of this kind: “This article had to be written last night 
in rather a hurry, between ten and eleven o’clock. It 
was probably written by a rather tired man, of good 
but not outstanding education, with a natural or 
acquired gift of fluency, and with a quick but not 
necessarily a profound mind. If he is really interested 
in this subject and has thought about it at his 
leisure, his opinion may be entitled to more weight 
than mine; on the other hand, his knowledge of it 
may be quite superficial. But the worst of it is that I 
do not even know what this very ordinary individual 
really thinks. For he is obliged to do his thinking in 
blinkers. If he is writing for the Daily Blank he is 
probably not free to say what he thinks about Free 
Trade; if he is writing for the Daily Blanket he may 
hesitate to express his real opinion of Empire Free 
Trade. So, although I will follow him as far as his 
argument wins my assent, I will refuse to allow him 
to stampede me into giving up my own judgment. 

o 
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Nor will I be shaken out of my opinion if I read a 
similar article to-morrow in this paper; for he will 
probably write that too. Nor if I read the same sort 
of argument to-night in an evening paper; for both 
papers may be owned by the same proprietor, and 
two puppets can dance to the same tune. Nor if the 
man sitting next me in the train tells me the same 
thing; for there are a million copies of this newspaper 
in circulation, and he is probably one of its readers. 
Nor if this newspaper tells me that its policy was 
enthusiastically supported by a large audience at a 
meeting last night; for there are some people who 
are so swept off their feet at a political meeting that 
they will cheer almost anything; and there are some 
journalists who count so badly that three men and a 
boy appear to them a large audience. No! I will think 
out this problem for myself.” 

If the reader will adopt a healthy scepticism of 
this kind it may happen that he will sometimes err 
in the opposite direction, and do less than justice to 
the work of some conscientious journalist, who may 
have seen further into the question at issue than he 
has. But at least he will not be ‘carried about with 
every wind of doctrine’; at least he will be exercising 
his sovereign right to think for himself; he will, in 
short, be a man. 


VI 

Even when we have done our best to get rid of our 
preconceptions and to keep our feelings under con- 
trol, we shall still be liable to make errors in the reason- 
ing process itself. Textbooks of logic classify the 
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various types of mistake which we can make; for 
example, the argument 

Handsome men are slightly sunburnt; 

I am slightly sunburnt; 

Therefore I am a handsome man, 

though it may lead to an impeccable conclusion, is, as 
an argument, false, since the first statement does not 
rule out the possibility that the class of sunburnt men 
may contain others besides handsome people. To be 
slightly sunburnt is, in fact, what the mathematicians 
call a “necessary but insufficient condition” for being 
handsome. 

On the other hand the argument 

Slightly sunburnt men are handsome; 

I am slightly sunburnt; 

Therefore I am a handsome man 

is sound, because we are justified in taking the first 
statement to mean “All slightly sunburnt men are 
handsome”. In fact, a more reasonable statement 
would have been “some slightly sunburnt men are 
handsome”; and if this had been the premiss the con- 
clusion would not of course have followed. The reader 
will find that many errors arise in practice through 
confusion of the words ‘some’ and ‘all’. It is confusion 
of ‘some’ and ‘all’, indeed, which leads us into the 
common fallacy of generalising from particular in- 
stances. When Mr X says “I don’t like Bonadventurists;^ 

^ It may save the reader trouble to be told that Bonadventurists do 
not exist. If the class of person mentioned had been Italians, or Liberals, 
or Baptists, or Bolsheviks, or Schoolmasters, his own prejudices might 
have prevented him from paying sufficient attention to the nature of 
the argument. 
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they are dirty people”, he would feel considerably 
aggrieved if an unsympathetic friend, knowing Mr X, 
were to set out his argument thus: 

Mr X knows two Bonadventurists; 

Mr X thought those two were dirty; 

Therefore Bonadventurists are dirty people. 

It is probable that errors in pure logic, which can 
be guarded against with a little care, lead far fewer 
people astray than the kinds of error previously dealt 
with in this chapter. Something, however, might be 
said about one important class of argument: argu- 
ment by analogy. This kind of argument is always 
dangerous and often false. Butler once said, “Protect 
me from the Evil One and Analogy”. 

When we argue by analogy we are really inferring 
that, because two sets of circumstances are alike in 
certain particulars, they will also be alike in other 
particulars; which may or may not be true. A priori, 
we cannot tell. We are prone, for example, to draw 
analogies between past and present events: thus com- 
parisons were made in 1918 between the Russian 
Revolution and the French Revolution. If the cir- 
cumstances of these two revolutions had been identi- 
cal, then the general development would have been 
on similar lines. But in fact the actual circumstances 
of two events are never precisely the same, and it 
requires a skilled historian to make a reasonable fore- 
cast of the future from a study of the past. And even 
skilled historians are sometimes wrong. It was a well- 
known student of history who said, “When a man 
begins ‘History teaches us . . I say to myself, ‘that 
man is going to tell a lie’; and he generally does”. 
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Examples of false analogies abound. The govern- 
ment of a state, for example, is compared with the 
control of a business. This kind of comparison is 
made: “A business, which fails or succeeds according 
to the degree of its efficiency, is rarely democratic in 
its organisation; there is an individual at the summit 
called the Boss; hence a state will flourish best if it is 
controlled by a Dictator. Democracy is thus a bad 
form of government.” But the conduct of a business 
and the conduct of a state are not really comparable 
things. A business organisation works in a different 
kind of medium, which is alone sufficient to bring the 
analogy under suspicion. Further, it has more re- 
stricted objects. If in the course of making money it 
should stunt the interests and narrow the outlooks of 
its employees it would still be called ‘successful’. But 
the aims of a state are wider; it is thinking, or should 
be thinking, in terms of the betterment of its indi- 
vidual members, and their betterment is not wholly 
a matter of finance — either their own finance or the 
government’s finance. The analogy simply does not 
hold. 

Again, the state is commonly compared to an in- 
dividual, a tempting but misleading analogy. It is a 
serious over-simplification of the facts. Burke warned 
us that we could not draw up an indictment against 
a whole nation. We say, “France thinks . . .” or “India 
desires . . .”, as though France, for instance, was a 
single individual who thought, instead of a com- 
plicated integration of millions of men and women 
no two of whom think exactly alike. There are many 
streams of thought in France, not one, and this kind 
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of analogy conceals the vital fact that French thought 
is not united. It is a vital fact, because if a statesman 
of another country wished to influence public opinion 
in France, it is precisely this fact of which he would 
take advantage. He would aim at strengthening the 
hands of those people in France whose ideas were 
most sympathetic to his own. 

This kind of analogy is frequently given a biological 
twist, the state being compared to an organism. Just 
as mankind has developed, it is argued, as the result 
of a struggle for existence in which no quarter is 
given and the weaker go to the wall, so each state 
should be prepared to fight all rivals — each state for 
itself and “the devil take the hindmost”. 

Even if this view of the ‘struggle for existence’ were 
correct the analogy would be false, because it ignores 
the enormous evolution which has now taken place; 
it ignores the new factor, human wisdom; and it 
suggests that man should place himself on a level with 
the beasts whom he outgrew. Thus it entirely over- 
looks the fact that, in modern civilisation, inter- 
dependence is a marked feature. The Cornish fisher- 
man grows strong with the help of his so-called ad- 
versaries; he depends on them; he does not flourish 
by exterminating them. And if we are to have an 
analogy at all, it is better to compare the modern 
state with the modern man rather than with a pre- 
historic man or beast. 

But it may be doubted whether, in any case, those 
who make much of this particular analogy always 
understand what the ‘struggle for existence’ has im- 
plied. There is co-operation in Nature as well as com- 
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■petition. A mother stoat, regardless of her own safety, 
will defend her offspring to the death. A male baboon 
will risk his life by succouring a youngster left behind 
in a retreat. Trees flourish better in association than 
they do in isolation. Nature is not always “red in 
tooth and claw”. 

It is difficult to describe the course of natural events 
without comparing Nature to a human being. For ex- 
ample, in a previous chapter we were content for the 
moment to describe Nature as trying a series of ex- 
periments, culminating in Man. At once the assump- 
tion is made that Nature, being a human being, is 
purposeful, working to some definite end. Now this 
may be true; but it is one of the objects of philosophers 
to test this hypothesis; and we cannot test it if we 
begin by assuming it. 

Some use of analogy, however, is almost inevitable. 
How is a scientist to picture his protons and electrons, 
the ultimate constituents of the atom, unless he visual- 
ises them to himself as something like minute specks of 
dust? But in so visualising them he may be uncon- 
sciously endowing them with properties which specks 
of dust possess but electrons do not. 

Moreover, argument by analogy is not only to some 
extent inevitable; it has one great advantage. It is 
extraordinarily suggestive; it will indicate lines of 
thought which might otherwise be overlooked. This 
book contains a large number of such arguments; the 
reader should pick out some of them and examine 
them carefully; he will probably find ample scope for 
criticism. The wise course is to accept all the help 
which analogy can give in starting a train of thought 
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but to refrain from pressing the analogy too far. The 
suggestions derived from it should never be accepted 
as true unless independent testing and verification 
are possible. Analogy becomes a good servant only if 
it is kept in its place. 
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If the Truth is big enough to be worth anything, it is 
probable that we can only see a bit of it. e. f. benson 

It takes two to speak truth, — one to speak it and another 
to hear. r. l. stevenson 

It’s not so much men’s ignorance that does the harm as 
their knowing so many things that ain’t so. 

American humorist 


I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken. Cromwell 
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I 

We have seen in the last chapter various ways in 
which our thinking may go astray even when we start 
from some knowledge of the facts. We have said no- 
thing so far about the initial difficulty of determining 
what the facts really are. 

The phrase ffinding the facts’ is used in two senses. 
It may mean no more than deducing certain facts 
from some other data. For example, we may be asked 
to determine whether left-handedness and squint are 
two characteristics of human beings which have a 
tendency to go together, which are thus in some way 
connected. In such a case we have to take certain data 
collected by other people — e,g, tables of results fur- 
nished by doctors, psychologists, etc. — and subject 
them to a mathematical analysis. In the end we shall 
have extracted from the original data all the informa- 
tion they contain which bears on our problem. This 
process will have been a process of inference, and as 
such will have been liable to all the kinds of error to 
which inference is liable. In this case ffinding the 
facts’ really means ‘inferring the facts’, and there is no 
more to be said about it. But ‘finding the facts’ is also 
used in the sense of ‘becoming aware of the facts in the 
first place’ — that is, observing them; and this presents 
fresh difficulties for discussion. 

At first sight the difficulties are not very obvious. If 
it is only a question of observation: well, we all think 
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that, given a reasonable opportunity, we can observe 
the facts carefully enough. 

But we cannot. We cannot even tell the truth about 
what we see with unfailing accuracy. 

It is commonly supposed that the difficulty about 
telling the truth is a moral one; that people could tell 
it if they wanted to, but that they do not desire to do 
so. It would be more accurate to say that most people 
do desire to tell the truth, but have no notion of how 
to set about it. They lack the power rather than the 
will. When we swear in a law court to tell “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth” about 
some facts which have come under our observation we 
rarely have any idea of the real difficulties of the task 
which we have undertaken. 

If my version of a certain event is challenged, I 
say, “But I saw it happen with my own eyes”. What 
I really mean is that I ‘saw’ something and deduced 
something else from what I saw. I ‘saw’ a little and 
inferred much. 

I say, for example, that, as a matter of observation, 
my study table has a rectangular top. That, however, 
is not what I see; it is what I infer. Rays of light 
proceeding from the table fall upon the retina of my 
eye; my optic nerve conveys a stimulus to my brain; 
in consequence I judge the table to be rectangular. 
But in fact the rays of light form an image upon the 
retina which is an irregular quadrilateral, not a 
rectangle at all; and from that I infer a rectangular 
top. The appearance of the table depends on the 
position of my eye; if I lowered my eye until it became 
on a level with the top of the table I should ‘see’ the 
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top as a straight line, not a two-dimensional figure at 
all; but it is still quite likely that I should infer that 
the top was a rectangle. My mental organisation is 
of such a kind that with these sets of light stimuli I 
immediately associate the idea of a rectangular top. 

An artist, who is not attempting to draw the table 
as he really judges it to be but only as he sees it, will 
actually depict the top as though none of its angles 
was a right angle. 

Even a simple observation of this kind, then, has 
an element of inference bound up with it; and the 
inference drawn in such a case is like all inferences — 
liable to error. 

In what we roughly call an ‘observation’ there are 
two things to be distinguished: 

( 1 ) the sense-impressions received. These form the raw 
material of the observation; 

(2) the inference we make from the sense-impressions. 

There is also another thing to be noted about an 
observation. There is present in our minds an emo- 
tional reaction to the occurrence, sometimes strong, 
sometimes faint, but rarely entirely absent. This ‘feel- 
ing’ element has already been discussed; it often 
affects the inference we draw and thus distorts our 
impression of the observation. 

Now the sense-impressions themselves, and the in- 
ferences drawn from them, are easy to confuse. The 
sense-impressions include anything of which I be- 
come aware through my senses — touch, sight, hearing, 
smell, taste. These are the only direct sources of 
knowledge I have of the external world. That is, I 
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only ‘know’ it through the pressures it exerts on my 
fingers, the impact of light waves upon the retina of 
my eye, the impact of sound waves upon the drum of 
my ear, and so on. All the rest of my knowledge 
consists of a more or less complicated series of in- 
ferences drawn from these sense-impressions. What 
we call knowledge is thus our interpretation of our 
sense-impressions. And my interpretation of them 
depends on the kind of mind I have, and how much 
previous knowledge is there. 

Suppose, for example, that I listen to the gramo- 
phone record of a song. It is not a good record and, 
at the first time of hearing, I cannot pick out the 
words. I only know that something or other is being 
sung. I hear the record a second time, and now I am 
able to distinguish a few words, something which 
sounds like “mother of all three”. I at once infer that 
the record is “Land of Hope and Glory”, the words 
of which I happen to know. When the record is 
played for the third time I hear it much better; a 
few more times, and it becomes perfectly plain; and if 
a friend of mine hears it for the first time when I 
am hearing it for the tenth I shall be surprised at his 
difficulty in identifying the words. If his hearing is 
as acute as mine we shall receive substantially the 
same sense-impressions; but my experience enables 
me to make swifter inferences as to what those im- 
pressions ‘mean’. 

I can master the contents of a page of English in 
two minutes, a page of French in five, and a page of 
Latin in thirty. A page of Russian, on the other hand, 
I cannot master at all. The sense-impressions in all 
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cases are about equally complicated; my mind makes 
quicker inferences in some cases than in others. 

I look at a sheet of music and can make nothing 
whatever of it. Smith, whose eyes are no better than 
mine, looks at it and can understand it immediately. 
There is previous knowledge in his mind and he can 
interpret his impressions at once. That is, his mental 
organisation is better equipped to deal with this 
stimulus. 

There are advantages at times in not making one’s 
inferences too quickly. For example, an artist, anxious 
to experience the colour effect of a distant landscape, 
will sometimes take up an unusual posture and look 
at the landscape through his legs; he is thus to some 
extent freed from the grip of inference and has more 
chance of seeing the landscape as a mass of colours 
rather than as a collection of meadows and trees. 

For this reason most authors like to have the proofs 
of their books read by some friend. For the author, 
reading the proof, remembers something of what is 
coming and hence is apt to infer the vital word of a 
sentence even if, owing to a printer’s error,^ it is 
not in the proof at all. Hence he is likely to overlook 
mistakes. He is thinking of what he meant to say, 
not of what the printer has made him say. But his 
friend has less in the way of clues to guide him; he 
will be more likely to read what is actually in the 
proof. Even the friend cannot dispense with inference 
— he makes, in fact, enormous use of it; but he will 
rely on it less than the author. In this respect, the 

^ By a well-known convention, all errors in a book are due to the 
printer. 
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more the reader knows of the subject matter the more 
he will be handicapped. If, on the other hand, he is 
obliged, through ignorance of the subject, to compare 
the proof with the manuscript symbol by symbol and 
word by word he will detect a slip more easily. If a 
boy finds in his school-leaving testimonial the remark 
“He should make an excellent proof-reader”, he 
should not take it entirely as a compliment. 

Inference, then, is bound up with all observation, 
sometimes so very subtly that it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to detect its presence; and this is the reason 
why so many of our observations turn out to be mis- 
taken. “Seeing is believing” — but the belief may be 
quite unjustified. 

Mr Winston Churchill, in The World Crisis, de- 
scribes how, on the morning of November ii, 1918, 
he heard Big Ben toll the hour of Armistice. In point 
of fact he could not have heard it, since Big Ben was 
out of action at the time. What he heard, presumably, 
was some other clock, perhaps that of St Martin’s in 
the Fields; he inferred Big Ben. 

Here is another illustration, also taken from life, 
though from a less exalted circle. Miss Jackson (only 
that is not her real name), looking out of her study 
window one afternoon, remarked “There goes Molly 
Fish wick”. Someone venturing to query this state- 
ment, Miss Jackson repeated it in more positive terms. 
It admitted, she said, of no doubt whatever; she saw 
Molly. But after investigation it turned out not to be 
Molly at all, but a young woman unknown to Miss 
Jackson. The explanation is instructive. What Miss 
Jackson saw was a woman wearing a mackintosh. 
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But {a) Molly was in Miss Jackson’s mind at the time, 
since she had just been mentioning her to a friend; 
{b) the unknown was about Molly’s height and build; 

(c) her mackintosh was of a somewhat unusual colour, 
similar to one which Molly was known to possess; 

(d) there were independent reasons for thinking that 
Molly would walk past Miss Jackson’s window about 
that time. The inference was irresistible; hardly any- 
one could have avoided making it. But it was quite 
wrong. The story gains point from the fact that Miss 
Jackson herself was an accomplished historian, trained 
in weighing evidence, and thoroughly well aware of 
the tricks played by the mind. It may be said that, 
her assertion being challenged at the outset. Miss 
Jackson should have been willing to admit the possi- 
bility of error. But, in fact, at the second attempt 
to recall her sense-impressions she would not recall 
the impressions themselves — that is, what she actually 
saw; she would recall her interpretation of the im- 
pressions; that is, what she thought she saw. And as 
she had formed the practically instantaneous judg- 
ment that the unknown was Molly, all her efforts at 
recollection henceforward would lead her back to 
Molly herself. 


II 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from this 
analysis is that there is some possibility of error in 
almost everything; and the moralisers can hardly miss 
their moral here. It is wise not to be too dogmatic, 
and, as Cromwell besought his readers on a famous 
occasion, to think it possible that we may be mistaken. 

p 
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The analysis raises some interesting theoretical 
questions as well. What kind of knowledge do our 
sense-impressions give us of the physical world? Is it 
possible to be certain of the existence of anything 
which is external to ourselves? The reader with a 
taste for this kind of speculation should follow up 
these questions, and see whether he can avoid the con- 
clusion that sense-impressions give us a knowledge of 
‘appearances’ only, and that what lies behind those 
appearances we cannot tell. These questions, how- 
ever, though they are important to philosophers, are 
irrelevant to our present argument. That argument 
has been that man can only solve his social problems 
by the method which has served him so well in his 
scientific ones: he must think his way through them. 
We then saw some rocks which beset his path. He does 
not realise the capacity of his mind for self-deception, 
for believing what it wants to believe; he is not in- 
tellectually honest with himself; he ‘rationalises’ ob- 
scure and unworthy desires in an effort to make them 
respectable; he is led astray by his emotions and 
attaches feelings to the wrong things; he is suggestible 
and accepts without enquiry the views of other people; 
he is a creature of prejudices, which can be excited 
in very subtle ways; swayed by his prejudices, he will 
fall into logical errors which he might otherwise avoid; 
he confuses inference and observation and is thus mis- 
led as to the facts. 

We have discussed these pitfalls at such length that 
we may be in danger of thinking that intelligence is 
the only quality required for the building of a better 
social order. But to think that is to miss the point of 
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the argument. Intelligence has no moral quality; it 
may lead us wrong as easily as it may lead us right; 
it may show us an inexpensive way of blowing up our 
neighbours as readily as it may show us how to com- 
bine effectively with them for some common purpose; 
or it may split the atom, and in so doing split the 
world. It is no more than a tool, though the best 
tool we have. The mainspring of our action as social 
reformers is something quite different. In the last 
chapter we called it by the general name of goodwill. 
Stated more particularly, it might be a passion for 
social justice, or the scientist’s desire to bring order 
to a disordered world, or a burning sense of the in- 
adequacy of our present institutions to express the 
spirit of man. Whatever it may be, intelligence is the 
agent through which our purpose works. 

But intelligence has a wider function; it heightens 
our appreciation of the motives which inspire us, and 
it has reactions upon the spirit in which we pursue 
our ends. If we are to transform our society in any 
worthy way, we need two things in full measure: 
ideals and courage; ideals to point out our goal, 
courage to sustain us on our journey toward it. And 
we shall find that intelligence will invest both with 
a deeper meaning. It will convert our idealism into 
an informed idealism and will show us how we may 
use our courage to best advantage. 

We will consider first the effect of intelligence upon 
our ideals. All reformers have ideals. Man is so made 
that he cannot rest content with pulling down; he 
finds no lasting satisfaction in destruction; he must 
build too. Goaded to anger, he may destroy; or he 
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may destroy quite deliberately as a first step towards 
reconstruction; but a mere sense of what is wrong will 
not help him to lay the foundations of a just social 
order. For that, he needs a sense of what is right. Only 
a positive imagination, which can discern, however 
dimly, the outlines of that building which is yet to be, 
will have real power to inspire him. 

Man feels, for example, a deep sense of the un- 
worthiness of war; and that feeling may lead him to 
invent some kind of machinery which may delay war 
for a time or perhaps prevent it entirely in his own 
generation. But it is a negative feeling only, and there- 
fore not one with which he can eventually rest con- 
tent. For the final banishment of war he needs a sense, 
not of what is wrong, but of what is right. He needs 
a truer conception of the possibilities of peace. When 
he arrives at that conception, when he learns to make 
of his peace a creative and vital thing, when he can 
contrive a peace which will develop human person- 
ality rather than thwart it, a peace with a positive 
quality of its own, war will disappear because it makes 
no further appeal. The warlike impulses will find their 
satisfaction in the service of peace. “It is because our 
peace is so bad that we fall into war. But every war 
makes our peace worse.” 

As with the question of war, so with more general 
questions. Let man but have a vision of a good society 
and he will not rest content until he moves towards 
the fulfilment of his vision. For in the long run it is 
always the ideal that wins — man being what he is, a 
creature that lives by the light of distant stars. 

But the idealism must be an informed idealism: it 
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must be controlled and conditioned by facts. That is 
the only kind of idealism which can be of any immediate 
use. Otherwise idealism tends to be sterile: a day- 
dream, with no chance of taking root in fact. A senti- 
mental idealism, based on a vague desire for something 
better, will have no kind of contact with reality and 
will furnish no basis for building. It may be beautiful 
but it will also be ineffectual, and will beat its wings 
in vain against hard fact. 

It is at this point that intelligence will play its part. 
It will control man’s imagination and help him to lay 
his foundations in the light of the ‘irreducible and 
stubborn facts’. It will make an effective imagination 
out of an ineffective one. It will cause man not merely 
to think of what might be, but to think of it in relation 
to what can be. It will force him to study ways and 
means; it will impel him to learn how what Is has 
grown out of what Was; will tell him what kind of 
weight must be attached to man’s heredity; and will 
remind him that he must not forget Man the Ape in 
his struggle to achieve Man the Angel. It will lead him 
to distinguish the conventional and the transient in 
our present society from what is of permanent value. 

It happens with many people that the deeper under- 
standing which results from an informed idealism 
causes them to look with a more tolerant and charit- 
able eye upon the social ferment of our time. They are 
no longer so ready to see society as sheer exploitation 
— whether exploitation of the down-trodden classes by 
the capitalist or exploitation of the middle classes by a 
workman concerned only to draw his dole. They see 
it rather as a confused muddle; they see capitalist and 
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labourer alike, not as Machiavellian schemers, but as 
ordinary decent human beings who have somehow 
lost their way. They see the capitalist (or the work- 
man), for example, not as a monster of iniquity, but as 
a creature very like themselves, playing his own hand, 
perhaps rather selfishly, in a civilisation so organised 
that it invites him to play his own hand, since it tells 
him very clearly that, if he does not, no one else is 
likely to play it for him. And they come to reflect that, 
if he is like them in that respect, perhaps he is like 
them in other ways too, and would be genuinely 
anxious to make a better world if only he could find 
out how to do it. He, like them, is the victim of a bad 
system; and they must learn how to construct a better 
one, not in order to defeat the wiles of capitalists or 
working men but in order to give them both a better 
chance. 

Yet another thing an intelligent idealism will do for 
us. By forcing us to look more closely at the problem 
it brings up its complexity in sharp relief; it shows us 
the deadweight of wrong ideas; it shows us how little 
can be done until we can get the right ideas more 
widely spread, how small an amount of really fruitful 
change is possible while men continue to think as they 
do. So it will lead us, as most reformers are eventually 
led, to the need for a deeper and better kind of educa- 
tion than anything which we have attempted so far. 
For the service of the future will make demands upon 
all of us which our knowledge and our wisdom are 
both as yet inadequate to meet. We shall need a longer 
education; we shall also need a better one: not an 
education whose chief object is the collection of exami- 
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nation certificates guaranteeing the accumulation o 
facts but not the digestion or understanding of them 
nor (worse still) an education of the kind constant!’ 
urged upon us by those who think of education merek 
as a preparation for business, and whose ideas of ! 
curriculum are limited to what they call ‘practical 
subjects. We need an education of a much broade 
kind; an education in which the acquirement of tech 
nical skills is a beginning, not an ending; which wil 
give man a knowledge of his ancestry, put his presen 
problems in the right perspective, free him fror 
prejudice, leave him alert, thoughtful, intellectual! 
curious, with an appetite for things of the spirit; ai 
education, in fact, which might unlock the best im 
pulses, and release for the service of humanity th 
infinite potentiality of the Common Man. When w 
can bring to birth an education of that kind some a 
least of our social problems will solve themselves. Bu 
we do not as yet see clearly what is the best methoi 
of realising this ideal. 

Intelligence will not merely give us a better under 
standing of how to realise our ideals; it will have il 
reaction upon the ideals themselves. That which w 
once thought to be an ideal will no longer conter 
us; the ideals themselves will undergo a transforma 
tion, and their last state will be different from th 
first. But it will be a better state, because the ideal 
will now mean more; they will be charged with 
significance they formerly lacked. 

There are some people who affect to despise idea 
ism, £is being out of touch with ‘the hard facts’. An 
sometimes ideals are illusions; it all depends on th 
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extent to which they are fertilised by intelligence. But 
the right kind of ideal is not an illusion; it is one of 
the hardest of hard facts; for it is the stuff out of 
which progress is made. 


in 

Intelligence will also transform our courage. 

It is true that there are some forms of courage with 
which intelligence has little to do. Situations arise in 
which man feels impelled, if he is to retain his self- 
respect, to fight a battle which he knows is all too 
likely to be lost; and in such situations he may be 
able to summon to his aid a courage which will take 
him unafraid to defeat and death. “To fight to a 
finish; knowing you must be beaten,” says a Gals- 
worthy character, “is anything better worth it?” Prob- 
ably nothing is better worth it. This kind of courage 
creates a value of its own; intelligence can neither add 
to nor subtract from it. But there is all the difference 
between a courage which persists to the end, failing 
because success in the circumstances is impossible, 
and a courage which fails through neglect to master 
the difficulties of the task it has undertaken. The first 
is often intelligent courage, though it has a quality 
which goes far beyond the province of intelligence; 
the second is unintelligent courage. The first is an 
adult virtue; the second is a mixture of virtue and vice. 

In fact, much that passes for courage in the world 
is of this second kind. It is courage unfertilised by 
thought and doomed for that reason to miss its goal. 
It is wasted courage. 
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We live in a society in which the waste of courage 
is immense. In time of war the courage of half of us 
cancels out the courage of the other half; because our 
collective intelligence is not yet equal to the task of 
devising a society in which courage can be utilised 
effectively for common ends. 

Violence is generally (some people think invariably) 
a form of wasted courage. It has some serious defects. 
The nature of violence is to provoke counter- violence, 
and the victory will go to the side that has the big 
battalions, which is as likely to be the wrong side as 
the right. Hence to resort to violence is, in general, an 
unintelligent way of pursuing one’s ends. It generates 
an atmosphere in which intelligence is at a discount. 
“It is worse than a crime; it is a blunder.” And then 
violence is apt to lose its way: it is not without reason 
that we call it ‘blind’ violence. It is a negative thing, 
not a positive; it has no constructive quality, and we 
cannot build with it. 

We play with the idea of a ‘little’ violence, just 
enough to realise some aim on which we have set our 
hearts. But violence has a momentum of its own; it 
does not stop when we want it to stop. The genie has 
been let out of the bottle and will not return to it. 
“You can do anything with bayonets except sit on 
them”; policies of violence have a habit of over- 
reaching themselves. 

It is true that revolutions, like wars, seem often to 
have achieved their ends (though it is also true that 
they often do nothing of the kind). But the highest 
claim that can be made for revolutionary violence is 
that it succeeds in destroying another violence; and 
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that in itself does not take one very far. When revolu- 
tions have brought about the birth of a better society 
it has not been because of their massacres but in spite 
of them; it has been because they have been inspired 
by a ferment of the human spirit which not even 
violence, though it may disfigure, has been able to 
destroy. When revolutions succeed they do so because 
of the ideal behind them. Their connection with 
violence, though definite, is casual; their connection 
with idealism is fundamental. 

We live to-day in a world largely given over to 
violence. Nazis and Communists in Germany, Fascists 
in Italy, three or four conflicting armies in Ireland, 
unrest in India, revolution in Russia, war in the Far 
East, are all symbolic of a world which has for- 
saken the harder path of reason, persuasion and 
understanding and is trying to take the Kingdom of 
Heaven by storm. And all these armies have recruited, 
as violence always does recruit, large numbers of 
soldiers who are not even aiming at the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but who propose to do a little looting on their 
own account. What makes this violence so super- 
ficially attractive is its appeal to some of the best 
impulses of adolescence; vigour, determination and, 
above all, courage. The Happy Warrior is an attract- 
ive figure. But when he goes down the blind alley 
of violence he leaves an unhappy trail behind him. 
And the hot fit is succeeded by a cold fit, and there 
comes a reaction of disenchantment and disillusion. 
He has to ask himself whether his violence has really 
advanced him on his journey; whether, indeed, it has 
not resulted in a subtle debasement of his ideals. 
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Violence is a misapplied courage. If we invest in 
so speculative a stock we must be prepared to get 
no dividends, and shall be fortunate if our original 
capital of ideals remains intact. 

If we wish to advance our ideals, our courage 
must take other and more difficult forms. We must 
have the courage to reject mere violence; to examine 
carefully the ‘short cuts’ offered to us, and to reject 
them if they cannot stand the scrutiny of our intelli- 
gence; to remain unmoved by flamboyant appeals 
to emotion. We must outgrow the unreflecting, 
elementary kinds of courage and go forward with a 
courage which is less spectacular but more mature. 
We need a courage which will refuse to be the slave 
of any catchwords; a courage which will dare to 
think; a courage which will take the uphill path of 
persuasion and understanding knowing quite well that 
it is an uphill path. When we 

. . . can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same 

we shall begin to know what courage really means. 
And that kind of courage might transform the world. 

The world is in sore need of transformation. We 
live to-day in a civilisation that is sick. Some people 
think that it is sick nigh unto death; others think 
that the spirit of man can yet make of that civilisa- 
tion what it will. It is certainly a civilisation teeming 
with urgent and unsolved problems. Without courage 
we cannot hope to meet its challenge; yet an un- 
intelligent courage is a sword which will break in 
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our hands. We shall have to venture upon uncharted 
ways; yet it is our duty to chart them as far as we 
can. New difficulties will have to be overcome with 
new methods; we must refuse to be shackled by the 
past; yet we cannot shake it off, for it is built into 
our bodies, our minds, our institutions. The past is 
at once an inspiration, a guide and a fetter; we must 
beware of those who would use it chiefly as a fetter. 
They will tell us that this is impossible, that that is 
dangerous, that “it can’t be done”; we must tell 
them that they are expressing “the old instinct of the 
herd, that makes a god of its own feebleness and bows 
down before it”. And if we have sufficient faith, 
sufficient intelligence and sufficient courage we may 
be able to repeat in our generation the recurring 
miracle of the past, and show once more that man 
is the sort of being who converts to-day’s ‘impossible’ 
into to-morrow’s ‘inevitable’. 
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CHAPTER I 

The ChildrerCs Encyclopedia, Sections on Astronomy. 

Earthy Air and Sky. C. H. Dobinson. An easy treatment of 
astronomy suitable for those who know none at all. 

The Spangled Heavens. L. Edwards. Easy. Deals chiefly with 
the planets. 

The Universe Around Us. J. H. Jeans. A much more advanced 
treatment, though not a mathematical one. In some re- 
spects this large book is easier than the smaller Mysterious 
Universe of the same author. 

Stars and Atoms. A. S. Eddington. Gives some vividly written 
accounts of discovery in astronomy. Should not be too 
hard for a reader who is prepared to take some trouble. 

On the abstract nature of Mathematics see An Introduction to 
Mathematics. A. JV. Whitehead; and on the abstract nature of 
Science see The Nature of the Physical World. A. S. Eddington. 
This, though probably too hard for any but science 
specialists, is one of the great books of our generation. 

An account of Galileo’s experiment with the inclined plane 
is given in The Science of Mechanics. E. Mach. 

The reader might also consult the Gollancz ‘Outlines’ (An 
Outline of Knowledge and An Outline for Boys and Girls and 
their Parents) . These books need not be read right through, 
but could be consulted in connection with most chapters 
of the present book. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Children's Encyclopedia, Sections on Nature Study. 

Two booklets in the Benn ‘Sixpenny Series’ will be found 
useful: Heredity [Crew) and Embryology [McBride), 

Sir Arthur Thomson has written many popular books upon 
natural history and biology: e.g, the easy book, Everyday 
Biology, 

The Evolution of Man, Elliot Smith, An authoritative work. 
Some parts are technical; others can be understood by the 
general reader. 

The Search for Man's Ancestors, Elliot Smith, Although this 
book was only published in 1931, later information about 
Peking Man is already available. 

Science of Life, Wells, Huxley and Wells, A large book useful 
for reference purposes. 

Animal Biology, Haldane and Huxley, 

Biology of Human Life, Gruenberg, A textbook. 

Causes of Evolution, J, B, S, Haldane, Hard. It shows (among 
other things) how mathematics is now creeping into biology. 

CHAPTER III 

Several chapters in the Gollancz ‘Outlines’ should be con- 
sulted here. Refer also to the Wells’ Science of Life, to 
Elliot Smith’s Evolution of Man and to Thomson’s Everyday 
Biology, 

How You Work, I, Wilson^ and The Gateways of Knowledge, 
J, A, Dell, are easy introductions; the first is intended for 
young children. 

Psychology, W, McDougall, Home University Library. This 
little book is the easiest of its author’s books upon psycho- 
logy: the student who specialises in the subject will want 
to read them all. 
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Among more advanced books may be mentioned: 

The Will to Live, J. H. Badley, Not an easy book, but one 
which repays careful study. 

Psychology^ a Study of Mental Life. Woodworth. 

General Psychology. W. S. Hunter. 

Mind in Evolution. L. T. Hothouse. A standard book for many 
years and still extremely valuable. The latter part of the 
book will probably be found too difficult. 

Development and Purpose. L. T. Hothouse. 

Animal Intelligence. E. L. Thorndike. 

CHAPTER IV 

The standard book on primitive religion is Sir James Frazer’s 
The Golden Bought it runs into many volumes, but a one- 
volume summary is now available. Estlin Carpenter’s 
little book on Comparative Religion (Home Univ. Library) 
will be found useful; and there is a delightful (though by 
no means easy) chapter on Mysticism in Eddington’s 
Nature of the Physical World. 

The literature of the subject is enormous, and the reader 
must thread the jungle for himself according to his own 
inclinations. I hope his inclinations will lead him to 
Francis Thompson’s poem. The Hound of Heaven. He should 
balance such books as Julian Huxley’s Religion Without 
Revelation and What I Believe^ which express an interesting 
modern point of view, against such books as The Good Life, 
Gore\ and Christianity, Bevan, which express more generally 
accepted points of view. 

Other suggestions are: 

Jesus of Nazareth. Gore. 

Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. Headlam. An authoritative 
account from a modern Christian point of view. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. 

n 
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CHAPTER V 

Outline of History. H. G. Wells. Perhaps the most widely read 
book on history there has ever been. 

Ancient Times. J. H. Breasted. A fascinating world history. 

The Story of Mankind. H. W. Van Loon. Another world history: 
very simply written. 

In the Beginning. Elliot Smith. 

How We Live. J. A. R. Marriott. An easy book showing the 
interdependence of modern civilisation. 

The Living Past. F. S. Marvin. 

Liberty. J. S. Mill. A classic. 

Liberty in the Modern State. H. J. Laski. 

Work^ Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. H. G. Wells. Has 
several relevant chapters. 

The Growth of Civilisation. W. J. Perry. Discusses the theory 
that civilisation started in Egypt and spread elsewhere. 

Interesting reconstructions of the early life of primitive man 
are given in Wells’ Outline and in several books of Elliot 
Smith; and there is a well written imaginative account in 
Heard’s Emergence of Man\ though this is in other respects 
too difficult. 

On the subject of Internationalism anything of Lowes 
Dickinson’s is good; e.g. The Choice Before Us. See also 
C. Delisle Burns: International Politics. 

On the League of Nations see: 

The Dawn of World Order. JV*. Smith and Maxwell Garnett. Con- 
tains also a bibliography. 

The League of Nations at Work. Noel Baker. 

Recovery. A. Salter. A study of world economics. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Physics and Politics. W. Bagehot. 

The following are a few suggestions for those wishing to 
study the contributions of different civilisations: 

Revelation in Civilisation. Flinders Petrie. 

The Making of the Western Mind. F. M. Stawell and F. S. 
Marvin. 

The Greeks. Rosalind Murray. Easy. 

The Greek Commonwealth. A. E. ^immern. 

Essay on the Civilisations of India., China and Japan. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

Appearances. G. Lowes Dickinson. 

See also the books by Breasted and Wells (mentioned above). 
CHAPTER VII 

The Mind in the Making. J. H. Robinson. Develops an argu- 
ment similar to the argument of this chapter. 

Straight and Crooked Thinking. R. H. Thouless. An easy and 
stimulating book. See especially the admirable conversa- 
tion in the appendix. 

Art of Thought. Graham Wallas. An acute but rather difficult 
book. 

The Great Society. Graham Wallas. Hard. 

The Art of Study. T. H, Pear. 

Know Your Own Mind. A little book of practical psychology. 
W. Glover. 

Certain sections in Badley’s The Will to Live already referred to. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Problems of Philosophy, Bertrand Russell, Will help the reader 
to follow up the philosophical questions hinted at in this 
chapter. 

Education: Its Data and First Principles, Nunn, Not an easy 
book, but will amply repay any reader who is prepared to 
work hard. 

Justice and Liberty, G, Lowes Dickinson, Contains a moving 
piece of writing on the relation of ideals to facts. 
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In the references to the Bible, the text of 
the Authorised Version has been followed. 
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SOURCES OF CiUOTATIONS USED IN THE TEXT 
CHAPTER I 

Page 1 6. “The stars”, she whispers, “blindly run.” 

'Tennyson, In Memoriam, Stanza 3. 

,, 16. Dialogue between Plato and Philalethes. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. After Two Thousand Tears, 

This passage is quoted by kind permission of Messrs 
Allen & Unwin. 

,, 21. “Without form and void.” 

Genesis i. 2. 

,, 25. “At last she tried a being . . .” 

Sir A, S, Eddington, Science and the Unseen World. 
Section I. 

,, 27. “Parturiunt rnontes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

Horace, Ars Poetica^ line 139. 

,, 28. “Drest in a little brief authority.” 

Shakespeare. Measure for Measure. Act II, Scene II. 

,, 28. “When I consider Thy heavens . . .” 

Psalm viii. 3-4. 

,, 32. “So fast that it cannot be moved.” 

Gf. Psalm xcvi. 10. The Book of Common Prayer: “It is 
he who hath made the round world so fast that it 
cannot be moved”. 

,, 33. “Eppur si muove.” 

Commonly attributed to Galileo^ but its earliest known 
appearance is in the Abbe Irailli’s Querelles Littiraires. 
,, 36. “Nasty, poor and brutish.” 

Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan. Chapter 13: “Poor, nasty, 
brutish and short”. 

,, 40. “The light that never was, on sea or land.” 

Wordsworth, Elegiac Stanzas, suggested by a Picture of 
Peele Castle in a Storm. 
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Page 40. “We are the music-makers.” 

A. W, E, O^Shaughnessy. 

,, 40. “The fountain-light of all our day.” 

Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Re- 
collections of Early Childhood. 

CHAPTER II 

Page 44. “Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

Shelley. Adonais. 

,, 47. “For the hardness of men’s hearts.” 

Gf. St Matthew xix. 8. 

St Mark x. 5. 

CHAPTER III 

Page 74. “Cogito, ergo sum.” 

Descartes. Principia Philosophiae . 

,, 74. “Qu’est-ce qu’une chose qui pense?” 

Descartes. Meditations. 

,, 74. “Creative intelligence . . .” 

J, H. Robinson. The Mind in the Making. Section II. 

,, 92. “A chief was one day going over a mountain path.” 

Quoted in Walter Bagehot. Physics and Politics. Number 6. 

,, 1 01. “A man’s life consisteth not . . .” 

St Luke xii. 15. 

,, loi. “I too will something make.” 

Robert Bridges. I Love all Beauteous Things. 

CHAPTER IV 

Page 106. “The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper Chamber.” 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim'' s Progress. Christian’s Bedchamber. 

„ 106. “There are some to whom the sense of a divine 

presence . . .” 

Sir A. S. Eddington. The Nature of the Physical World. 
Chapter XV. Science and Mysticism. 
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Page 108. “Of the earth, earthly.” 

Cf. St John iii. 31 : “He that is of the earth is earthly”. 

,, 108. “He was yet able, it would seem, to lift up his eyes to 

the hills.” 

Cf. Psalm cxxi. i : “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills”. 

,, 112. “And Jacob vowed a vow.” 

Genesis xxviii. 20-22. 

,, 112. “God created man in his own image.” 

Genesis i. 27. 

,, 1 1 7. “Never does hatred cease by hate. . . .” 

Buddha. The Dhammapada. 

,, 1 17. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

Exodus XX. 3. 

,, 1 18. “Leviticus for example . . .” 

Cf Leviticus xix. 18-19: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself . . . thou shalt not sow thy field with 
mingled seed; neither shall a garment mingled of 
linen and woollen come upon thee”. 

,, 1 18. “Those who tithe mint and anise and cummin.” 

Cf St Matthew xxiii. 23: “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law”. 

,, 1 19. “What happened, for instance, to Saul of Tarsus?” 

Cf Acts ix. 1-22. 

,, 123. “Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest.” 

F. W. H. Myers. Saint Paul. 

,, 125. “The best is yet to be.” 

Browning. Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

,, 125. “The station brook, to my new eyes.” 

John Masejield. The Everlasting Mercy. 

,, 125. “The men! O what venerable and reverend crea- 

tures . . .” 

Traherne. Centuries of Meditations. 
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Page 126. “Bring me my bow of burning gold!” 

Blake, ^Milton\ 

,, 127. “It is a spirit blowing where it listeth.” 

Cf. St John hi. 8: “The wind bloweth where it listeth 
... so is every one that is born of the Spirit”. 

,, 127. “The experience is brought to earth, so that it may 

become flesh and dwell among us.” 

Cf St John i. 14: “And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us”. 

,, 128. “To this man or to that . . .” 

G. Lowes Dickinson. After Two Thousand Tears. 

,, 130. “An evil and an adulterous generation seeks after a 

sign.” 

Cf St Matthew xvi. 4. 

,, 130. “What is natural is divine.” 

Max Muller. Preface to Collected Works. 

,, 132. “The Zoological Gardens.” 

A remark made by the late Lord Salisbury. 

,, 134. “Wisdom will die with him.” 

Cf. Job xii. 2: “No doubt but yc are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you”. 

,, 134. “From those strong Feet that followed, followed 

after.” 

Francis Thompson. The Hound of Heaven. 

,, 134. “And yet, whatever it might be . . .” 

The passage from Joan and Peter is quoted by kind 
permission of Mr H. G. Wells. 

,, 135. “Careful of the fashion of his crook.” 

James Russell Lowell. Bihliolatries. 

,, 135. “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty.” 

Blake. A Vision of Judgment. From the Rossetti Manu- 
script for the year 1810. Additions to Catalogues of 
Pictures. 
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CHAPTER V 

Page 138. “We are all members one of another.” 

Ephesians iv. 25. 

,5 140. Topsy “just growed”. 

Gf. H. Beecher-Stowe. Uncle Torn’s Cabin. 

5, 143. “Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 

Tennyson. Morte T Arthur. 

,, 144. “Where every prospect pleases.” 

Reginald Heber. From Greenland’ s Icy Mountains. 

,, 145. “Every tale should be adorned with a moral.” 

Cf. Samuel Johnson. The Vanity of Human Wishes: 

“Pie left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale”. 

,, 149. “Man has not always lived ... by bread alone.” 

Cf. St Luke iv. 4: “Man shall not live by bread alone”. 

,, 155. “If you take people . . . who have broken away ...” 

Gilbert Murray. The Rise of the Greek Epic. Chapter III. 
This passage is quoted by kind permission of the 
Oxford University Press. 

,, 158. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Cf, John Philpot Curran. Speech upon the Right of 
Election, 1790: “The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance”. 

,, 160. “Workers of the world, unite!” 

Karl Marx. Said in 1848 when he was in exile and 
present at the Rising in Paris. 

,, 162. “The strong nation armed.” 

Cf. St Luke xi. 21: “When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace”. 

,, 162. “They maintained their life ...” 

Sir Thomas More. Utopia. 
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Page 170. 
„ 170. 

„ 170. 

,, 171- 
5, 171- 

» 172- 
» 172- 

179 - 

Page 184. 

,, 184* 

„ 188. 

„ 192. 
„ 192- 


CHAPTER VI 

“The best Thou gives t ...” 

Rupert Brooke. The Song of the Pilgrims. 

“It matters not how strait the gate.” 

W. E. Henley. Invictus. 

“Life is like playing a violin solo ...” 

Samuel Butler. Essays in Art^ Life and Science. 

“The dust of continents to be.” 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. Stanza 35. 

“A God who dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” 

Gf. Acts vii. 48. 

“Everything flows.” 

Heracleitus. 

“Even the everlasting hills have their day.” 

Cf. Tennyson. In Memoriam. Introductory stanza: 
“Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be”. 

“A rose in a moonlit garden ...” 

G. Lowes Dickinson. Letters from John Chinaman. 

This passage is quoted by kind permission of Messrs 
Allen & Unwin. 

CHAPTER VII 

“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else.” 
Bertrand Russell. Principles of Social Reconstruction. Chap- 
ter V. 

“Most of our so-called reasoning ...” 

J. H. Robinson. The Mind in the Making. Section II. 
“A shameful conquest.” 

Cf. Shakespeare. King Richard 11 . Act 1 1 , Scene I. 

“More subtil than any beast of the field.” 

Cf. Genesis iii. i. 

“Sound and fury.” 

Cf. Shakespeare. Macbeth. Act V, Scene V. 
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Page 192. “That human reason which is also human charity.” 
A favourite phrase of Lowes Dickinson. 

,, 198. “Irreducible and stubborn facts.” 

Letter of William James to his brother. Quoted by 
A. jV*. Whitehead in Science and the Modern World. 
Chapter I. 

,, 199. “There is no alleviation of the sufferings of mankind.” 

T. H. Huxley. Quoted hy R. A. Gregory in Discovery. 
Chapter 1 . 

,, 200. “O! that we now had here . . .” 

Shakespeare. King Henry V. Act IV, Scene III. 

,, 201. “All our past proclaims our future.” 

Swinburne. England. 

,, 204. “When war is declared, truth is the first casualty.” 

Cf. Kommt der Krieg ins Land 
Gibt Liigen wie Sand. 

,, 204. The quotations about the fall of Antwerp are taken 

from Falsehood in War-Time y by kind permission of the 
author. Lord Ponsonby. 

,, 206. The Manchester Guardian correspondent was Miss Mar- 

garet Cross, who has kindly given permission for the 
reproduction of her paragraph. 

,, 208. “What I tell you three times is true.” 

Lewis Carroll. The Hunting of the Snark. 

,, 210. “Carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 

Ephesians iv. 14. 

,, 215. “Nature red in tooth and claw.” 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. Stanza 56. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Page 218. “It takes two to speak truth.” 

R. L. Stevenson. Virginibus Puerisque. Truth of Inter- 
course. Quoted from Thoreau. A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers. 
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Page 218. “I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ . . 

Letter from Cromwell to the clergy of the Scottish Kirk before 
the Battle of Dunbar in 16^0. 

,, 228. “It is because our peace is so bad . . 

G. Lowes Dickinson. After the War. 

,, 229. “It may be beautiful but it will also be ineffectual.” 

Gf. Matthew Arnold. Essay on Byron. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series: “Shelley, beautiful 
and ineffectual angel beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain”. 

,, 232. “To fight to a finish . . .” 

John Galsworthy. The Mob. Act IV. 

,, 233. “It is worse than a crime; it is a blunder.” 

Memoirs of Joseph Eouche^ 1^6^-1820, NapoleoKs Pre- 
fect of Police. 

The remark originally was “It is more than a crime; 
it is a political fault”, and was first made, according 
to some authorities, by Boulay de la Meuthe. 

,, 234. “A world which ... is trying to take the Kingdom of 

Heaven by storm.” 

Cf, St Matthew xi. 12: “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

,, 234. “The Happy Warrior is an attractive figure.” 

Cf. Wordsworth. The Happy Warrior. 

,, 235. “Triumph and Disaster.” 

Rudyard Kipling. If. 

,, 236. “The old instinct of the herd.” 

Rornain Rolland. Au-dessus de la Bataille. 










